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HEARING ON BENEFICIARY PROTECTIONS IN 
MEDICARE PART D 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Select Revenue Measures, 

Washington, D.C 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:00 p.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Fortney Pet Stark 
[Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTHFOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: 

June 21, 2007 

HI^14 

Stark Announces a Hearing on Beneficiary 
Protections in Medicare Part D 


House Ways and Means Health Subcommittee Chairman Pete Stark (D-CA) an- 
nounced today that the Subcommittee on Health will hold a hearing on protecting 
beneficiaries in Medicare Part D plans. The hearing will take plaee at 2 p.m. 
on Thursday, June 21, 2007, in Room 1100, Longworth House Office Build- 
ing. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from the invited witness only. However, any individual or organiza- 
tion not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for con- 
sideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

The Medicare Modernization Act of 2003 (P.L. 108-173) created a new Medicare 
Part D voluntary prescription drug program for beneficiaries. Since January 2006, 
beneficiaries have had the opportunity to enroll in private-sector prescription drug 
plans. As of March 2007, 16.9 million beneficiaries were enrolled in stand-alone pre- 
scription drug plans (PDPs) and another 7.1 million were enrolled in Medicare Ad- 
vantage plans offering prescription drugs (MA-PDs). Millions more Medicare bene- 
ficiaries receive drug coverage through other sources like the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs or a former employer. 

In nearly every state, beneficiaries must choose among more than 50 different 
drug plan options offered by eight to 40 different plan sponsors. Each plan can offer 
a unique benefit structure as long as it is actuarially equivalent to the standard 
benefit. This forces beneficiaries to compare widely varying premium, cost-sharing, 
formulary, and utilization management designs. Beneficiary confusion about the 
number and type of plan offerings has led to calls for prescription drug plan stand- 
ardization, similar to the Medigap market, or for the creation of a drug program 
administered by Medicare that competes with private sector plans. 

Implementation of the new Part D drug program was fraught with problems. 
Beneficiaries had trouble navigating the multitude of drug plan choices, and even 
after signing up many still struggled to get their drugs at the pharmacy counter. 
While many of those early problems have been fixed. Congress has an obligation to 
make sure Part D runs smoothly and beneficiaries are adequately protected. Advo- 
cates for Medicare beneficiaries have expressed ongoing concerns with enrollment 
periods and practices, formulary requirements and exceptions, appeals and griev- 
ance procedures, marketing abuses and beneficiary education. 

In announcing this hearing, Chairman Stark said: “Part D has been up and 
running for a year and a half, and Congress has yet to look at any changes 
necessary to protect beneficiaries in this new program. It’s time to shine 
the light on Part D and see if there are some simple things we can do to 
improve the program for beneficiaries and taxpayers.” 
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FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on Medicare Part D, ongoing beneficiary protection issues 
in the new program, and possible statutory changes necessary to improve the pro- 
gram for beneficiaries and taxpayers. 

DETATT.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “llOth Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” ihttp://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?eongress=18). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business Thursday, July 
5 , 2007 . Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. 
Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. 
For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, and telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman STARK. We will begin our hearing. 

We focused a lot of attention last month on the low-income sub- 
sidies for Part D, and we are going to continue today taking a look 
at how it is working overall for beneficiaries. We don’t intend for 
today’s hearing to be a cheerleading session, and I hope we will lay 
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the groundwork for improvements that we might possibly be able 
to achieve in this year’s legislation. The program, it is new, but it 
doesn’t mean that we can’t, working together, acknowledge ways in 
which we could improve it. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent that the rest of this mag- 
nificent statement that I have prepared, in the interest of time, be- 
cause I understand in another 20 or 30 minutes we may have some 
votes, so for the rest of this statement appear in the record in its 
entirety. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stark follows:] 
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Chairman STARK. I recognize Mr. Camp for any comments he 
would like to make. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a pretty long statement as well, which I will ask unani- 
mous consent to he placed in the record. In the interest of time, I 
will shorten mine as well. 

I just want to say that we have almost 28 million Medicare bene- 
ficiaries receiving help with prescription drug costs because of the 
Medicare Modernization Act. A total of 39 million Medicare bene- 
ficiaries have drug coverage, and that is a significant success. Sen- 
iors are saving an average of 1,200 off the cost of prescription 
drugs this year, and national polls show that more than 80 percent 
of seniors are satisfied with their benefits. 

Obviously, is Part D perfect? Of course not. Can Part D be im- 
proved? I absolutely believe it can. But I think we need to tread 
carefully when considering fundamental changes in this important, 
successful and well-liked program. 

I just want to make sure that, having looked at some of the testi- 
mony that we have today, there may be a few inaccuracies in some 
of those on the second panel; and I would like us to address at least 
the testimony. Two witnesses are going to say that CMS does not 
notify beneficiaries of their right to appeal, and in my knowledge 
CMS does dedicate 10 pages in the Medicare and You Handbook, 
which is now issued to every beneficiary. 

Obviously, we hold these hearings to get a better understanding 
of important issues that help guide us as we try to legislate, but 
I do also want to make certain that the information the Committee 
receives is accurate. So, I look forward to hearing the testimony 
today and shedding light on this very important program, and I 
will have the rest of my statement placed in the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Camp follows:] 
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Chairman STARK. If nobody else cares to enlighten us at this 
point, we will turn to our first panel. It is a pleasure to have the 
Acting CMS Administrator, Leslie Norwalk, back with us today; 
and we have the privilege of being enlightened by Ms. Kathleen 
King from the Government Accountability Office, which I assume 
you know as GAO. 

Thank you both for joining us; and can you tell us, starting with 
Ms. Norwalk, how we might improve Part D and make it work bet- 
ter for our beneficiaries? 

STATEMENT OF LESLIE V. NORWALK, ACTING ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, CENTERS FOR MEDICARE AND MEDICAID SERV- 
ICES 

Ms. NORWALK. I am happy to do that. Chairman Stark. Good 
afternoon. I will probably do a little bit of cheerleading first, but 
I promise to get to that in my statement. 

Chairman Stark, Representative Camp and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to be here to discuss the 
Medicare prescription drug benefit, or Part D. Today, 24 million 
people in Medicare are enrolled in Part D. For more than a year, 
surveys have consistently told us that over 80 percent of bene- 
ficiaries are satisfied with their coverage. Part D is working espe- 
cially well for those needing assistance most urgently. Nearly nine 
out of ten new eligibles report satisfaction with the Medicare drug 
benefit. 

As you know, the Medicare Modernization Act established a 
number of important beneficiary protections under Medicare Part 
D which help ensure that beneficiaries do, in fact, have access to 
the covered drugs they need and also help prevent discrimination 
against certain classes of beneficiaries. Seamless policies imple- 
menting these protections require plans to provide a wide range of 
information to enrollees regarding their rights and benefits under 
the plan. 

All Part D plans must contract with a broad-knit range of net- 
work pharmacies throughout their service area, conform to detailed 
marketing guidelines, operate toll-free customer service lines with 
convenient hours and participate in consumer satisfaction surveys. 

Plan formularies are required to be submitted annually for CMS 
review and approval. We follow a rigorous multi-step review proc- 
ess to ensure that plan formularies include a wide range of Part 
D-covered drugs across all therapeutic drugs and categories. We 
also review plan utilization management techniques, such as prior 
authorization or step therapy, to ensure that they are not being 
used to discriminate against beneficiaries, particularly those with 
high drug costs; and these are techniques widely used in Medicaid 
and the commercial market. 

Utilization management techniques may be viewed appropriately 
as an added benefit for plan enrollees. Step therapy and prior au- 
thorization are routinely used to ensure that dosing follows the up- 
dated label or to protect against potentially lethal drug inter- 
actions. 

While these utilization management techniques may sometimes 
cause delays or frustration, they in fact protect beneficiaries, which 
is our utmost priority. This is particularly the case given the num- 
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ber of beneficiaries with multiple doctors that may know the pa- 
tient’s full drug history. 

Plans also must have grievance coverage determination in ap- 
peals processes that are consistent with statutory requirements 
and CMS policy. Beneficiaries may request an exception to gain 
coverage of nonformulary drugs from their plan, and once granted 
that exception remains in effect through the duration of the benefit 
year. 

Our policies require that plans grant exceptions when medically 
necessary based on a prescribing physician’s supporting statement. 
For example, if a physician indicates and provides supporting med- 
ical evidence that the covered Part D drug on any tier of a plan’s 
formulary would not be as effective and/or would have an adverse 
effect for a planned enrollee, that plan must cover the prescribed 
non-formulary drug. 

Plans must issue decisions on requested exemptions as quickly as 
an enrollee’s health status requires. Plans must also have proce- 
dures to expedite these determinations and render decisions within 
24 hours. As an enrollee, his or her designated representative, or 
the enrollee’s prescribing physician, may request that a Part D 
plan expedite coverage determination when the enrollee or the phy- 
sician believes that waiting for a decision under the standard time- 
frame may place the enrollee’s health in serious jeopardy. If an en- 
rollee is dissatisfied with the coverage determination, he or she can 
appeal. 

The prescribing physician may also ask for an expedited first- 
level appeal or redetermination on behalf of the enrollee. Standard 
redeterminations must be communicated within 7 days after receiv- 
ing the request. For an expedited redetermination, they must be 
done within 72 hours after the request. 

If a plan issues an adverse redetermination, they are required to 
give the enrollee notice that includes information on how to do a 
further appeal with an independent review entity, or IRE. To help 
ensure these requirements are followed, CMS collects data on the 
number of appeals that are forwarded by the plan to the IRE for 
consideration and analyze that data and investigate outliers. We 
also receive appeal information directly from the IRE. 

We have done a whole lot to make the coverage determination 
and appeals process more understandable and accessible for bene- 
ficiaries, as Representative Camp mentioned, including a whole 
host of publications and so forth. We also have given the pharmacy 
a standard form to give to beneficiaries when drugs are denied at 
the counter. 

In addition to these, we have established baseline measures for 
tracking plan performance across a wide range of other metrics, in- 
cluding customer service, satisfaction surveys, complaint data, ap- 
peals data, disenrollment rates, generic dispensing and various 
quality measures. 

As a part of our routine monitoring, CMS immediately contacts 
plans to resolve any identified patterns of unacceptable perform- 
ance or to prevent potential problems. We will also issue report 
cards later this year on plan performance so beneficiaries can look 
at them for the upcoming enrollment season. 
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We also take very seriously any violation of program require- 
ments. When warranted, we initiate compliant actions against 
plans not meeting the baseline measures. Actions may range from 
corrective action plans to civil monetary penalties or removal from 
the program, depending on the extent to which plans have violated 
the requirements. 

Our efforts are continually evolving. For example, we are work- 
ing to improve methods of identifying companies focused on compli- 
ance audits in order to make more effective use of available re- 
sources. We have a risk contractor assessment methodology that 
identifies organizations in program areas representing the greatest 
compliance risks to Medicare beneficiaries in the government and 
expect to have an enhanced, centralized, data-driven risk assess- 
ment in place for the 2008 benefit year. 

With ongoing vigilance and improvements such as this, I am con- 
fident we will continue to see high levels of beneficiary satisfaction 
with Part D and will effectively manage plan compliance as prob- 
lem areas arise. 

Finally, the number one challenge CMS has encountered in im- 
plementing the benefit is the requirement that beneficiaries must 
be allowed to have their premiums withheld from Social Security 
checks. We have dedicated more staff, more resources and more 
time on this considerable issue than any other, and it is our first 
and foremost concern. 

We are in the final stages of completing our review of impacted 
beneficiaries who have premium withhold issues. Our next step is 
reconciling all 2006 premiums, and we expect to complete this in 
a matter of months. 

Unfortunately, there is no quick fix for this problem. CMS and 
the Social Security Administration will continue to devote signifi- 
cant resources to solving the numerous underlying issues that lead 
to inaccurate premiums and beneficiary cost sharing due to the 
premium withhold requirements. 

Thank you, and I would be happy to answer any questions you 
might have. My written statement I think you should have for the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Norwalk:] 

Statement of Leslie V. Norwalk, Acting Administrator, Centers for Medicare 

and Medicaid Services 

Good afternoon Chairman Stark, Representative Camp and distinguished mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. I am pleased to be here today to discuss the Medicare 
prescription drug benefit (Part D) and in particular, beneficiary protections and plan 
oversight. Following the enactment of Part D with the Medicare Prescription Drug, 
Improvement and Modernization Act of 2003 (MMA), CMS undertook an unprece- 
dented outreach campaign, resulting in approximately 90 percent of eligible bene- 
ficiaries having creditable coverage for prescription drugs through Part D or other 
sources by the end of the initial enrollment period (May 15, 2006). CMS has worked 
equally hard to ensure that once enrolled, people with Medicare are able to take ad- 
vantage of their prescription drug coverage without difficulty. 

Part D in 2007: Lower Costs and Improved Satisfaction 

In many respects. Part D is the single most important benefit addition in the his- 
tory of the Medicare program. Nearly 24 million beneficiaries are enrolled in a Part 
D Prescription Drug Plan (PDP) or Medicare Advantage Prescription Drug Plan 
(MA-PD). More importantly, according to recent surveys, overall satisfaction with 
Part D continues to be high among enrollees in the Medicare drug benefit. In Sep- 
tember of 2006, a survey conducted for the Medicare Rx Education Network re- 
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ported that over 80 percent of Medicare beneficiaries are satisfied with their current 
coverage and drug plans, including beneficiaries eligible for both Medicare and Med- 
icaid (dual eligibles), who receive the low income subsidy (LIS).i According to the 
follow-up survey conducted by the Network in early January 2007, overwhelming 
majorities of enrollees give Part D high ratings along a number of dimensions: 91 
percent said the plan is convenient to use; 89 percent said they understand how the 
plan works; 86 percent said the plan has good customer service; 81 percent said the 
co-pays are affordable; 79 percent said the monthly premium is affordable; and 77 
percent said the plan covers all medicines. Part D is working especially well for 
those who need assistance most urgently. The Medicare Rx Education Network re- 
ports that almost 9 out of 10 dual-eligible enrollees are satisfied with their coverage. 

In addition to beneficiary participation and satisfaction, the program also has re- 
sulted in significant savings for beneficiaries and lower-than-projected costs for tax- 
payers. Beneficiaries are saving an average of 1,200 a year, with estimated average 
premiums in 2007 now at $22 a month, down from an average of $23 a month in 

2006 and 42 percent lower than the original estimate of 37 a month. 

The latest cost projections for Part D through 2015, released on April 23 with the 

2007 Medicare Trustees Report, are 13 percent lower than estimated in the 2006 
Trustees Report (and substantially lower than the original estimates from 2003). 
Plan bids for 2007 were 10 percent lower than in 2006, as a result of intense com- 
petition among plans to attract and retain enrollees and plans’ expectations to fur- 
ther increase use of inexpensive generic drugs, rather than more costly brand-name 
equivalents. In addition, overall prescription drug costs have increased much more 
slowly during 2004-2006 than in prior years. Together with additional factors, these 
developments have reduced projected Part D costs significantly compared to the esti- 
mates in the 2006 Trustees Report. 

What a Difference a Year Makes; Lessons Learned 

When CMS last appeared before this Subcommittee to testify regarding the Part 
D prescription drug benefit, we reported on our efforts to resolve a number of sys- 
tems and process issues that impacted some Part D enrollees’ ability to access cov- 
ered drugs. CMS worked hard to find and fix the problems, and took significant 
steps early to avoid similar issues in 2007. We worked with plans, pharmacists and 
States to improve data systems impacting beneficiary access. For example, we facili- 
tated better communication between plans and pharmacies, which resulted in up- 
grades to pharmacy software systems that will improve messaging between phar- 
macies and plans for better customer service. Also, throughout the year, CMS made 
a series of systems and process changes and enhancements to improve our file and 
data exchanges with plans, SSA and the States to improve performance and accu- 
racy in beneficiary enrollment and benefits processing. 

In September of 2006, CMS published a “Readiness Checklist” for all prescription 
drug plans, reminding them of their obligations, key dates, and vital tasks to ensure 
a smooth annual enrollment season and transition to the 2007 benefit year. The 
Readiness Checklist included elements related to call center requirements, com- 
plaint resolution, systems testing and connectivity, data submission and file proc- 
essing, enrollment procedures, beneficiary marketing and communication strategies, 
beneficiary and pharmacy customer service, and timely payment to pharmacies. 

In early November 2006, CMS asked all plans to report on their successes and 
any problems encountered in accomplishing the tasks on the Readiness Checklist. 
The results from this exercise served two important functions: First, it reassured 
CMS that the vast majority of plans were fully prepared for annual enrollment and 
the new benefit year, and that they had successfully implemented our guidance and 
requirements. Second, it identified areas where some plans indeed were having 
problems — for example, some plans reported that they were not able to issue the 
Annual Notices of Change (ANOCs) within the timeframe specified by CMS. Using 
this information from the Readiness Checklist, CMS was able to quickly implement 
a strategy to ensure that beneficiaries who did not receive an ANOC in a timely 
manner would be granted a special election period to extend the period of time they 
had to make a decision about their 2007 plan choice. CMS intends to repeat the 
Readiness Checklist exercise again this fall, in preparation for the 2008 plan year. 

In the case of dual eligibles, CMS worked vigorously to address and fix the prob- 
lems that caused the transition issues in 2006 in order to ensure a smoother transi- 
tion in 2007. In the fall of 2006, CMS identified a handful of plans that either would 


1 Results are based on a telephone survey of 802 seniors ages 65+ enrolled in Medicare, con- 
ducted September 1—7, 2006, by KRC Research for the Medicare Rx Education Network. Of 
those surveyed, 82 percent are somewhat (29 percent) or very (53 percent) satisfied with their 
coverage. The margin of error for the full sample is + 3.5 percentage points. 
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be receiving auto-enrollees and facilitated enrollees for the first time or would re- 
ceive a significantly higher volume of auto-enrollees and facilitated enrollees in 2007 
compared to 2006. To ensure that these beneficiaries would experience a smooth 
transition to receiving their prescription benefits through a Part D plan, CMS con- 
ducted auto-enrollment and facilitated enrollment readiness audits. These audits 
were very thorough and examined all of the systems and other processes plans need- 
ed to have in place to successfully process the enrollment records, communicate with 
beneficiaries, and provide service. Any plan that was not fully prepared to under- 
take this important task was excluded from receiving auto-enrollments and facili- 
tated enrollments. CMS plans to administer readiness audits again in 2007, in prep- 
aration for the 2008 benefit year. 

To ensure a smooth transition for the existing LIS population specifically, CMS 
worked with States and SSA to identify dual eligibles and other limited-income 
beneficiaries (QMB, SLMB, Q-1 and SSI) beneficiaries who would again automati- 
cally qualify for LiS in 2007. Such beneficiaries were “re-deemed” for the low income 
subsidy for all of 2007. CMS also identified those who would not be automatically 
eligible in 2007, and worked with SSA to contact these individuals hy mail in Sep- 
tember of 2006. The notification explained the loss of deemed status, encouraged the 
beneficiary to apply for LIS, and provided an application for LIS with a postage paid 
envelope. It was CMS’s goal to ensure that each of these beneficiaries was aware 
of their change in status and ahle to take action accordingly. 

Additionally, CMS provided guidance and information to State Medicaid Direc- 
tors, including a list of the affected beneficiaries (at the zip code level), and sent 
information to plans about their affected members in early October so that they 
could conduct outreach (by phone or mail). Over the past several months, almost 
50 percent of those who had lost their deemed status regained such status or ap- 
plied for the subsidy and qualified for LIS with SSA. CMS has already provided 
guidance to States about our process for 2008, and we have been working with SSA 
to identify ways to reach out to those who lose deemed status to ensure that they 
apply with SSA as early as possible. 

CMS also anticipated transition issues related to the requirement that plan spon- 
sors must qualify annually for automatic assignment of dual eligible beneficiaries. 
Due to the nature of the annual bidding process and the requirement that dual eli- 
gible beneficiaries be assigned only to plans that submit bids below the regional low- 
income benchmark (LIS benchmark), a strong potential existed that many plans 
qualified to accept auto-assignment of dual eligible beneficiaries in 2006 might not 
qualify in 2007 resulting in a large-scale shift of this population in the new benefit 
year. 

To address this issue, as well as to promote effective competition that builds on 
the savings achieved through beneficiaries’ plan choices in 2006, CMS is conducting 
a demonstration for 2007 that implements a transitional approach to determining 
the federal contribution to the drug benefit for low-income Medicare beneficiaries in 
2007. This demonstration resulted in greater stability in zero-premium plan options 
for LIS beneficiaries, thus minimizing the need for beneficiaries to be reassigned for 
2007. In addition, as another key aspect of CMS’ efforts to minimize dual eligible 
beneficiary movement among plans, CMS is conducting a demonstration for 2007 
that permits plans with premium increases of less than 2 above the LIS benchmark 
to qualify to retain their current LIS heneficiaries. Where the plan’s premium in- 
creased by more than that amount, the beneficiary was reassigned to another plan 
offered by the same sponsor with a premium below the benchmark, where possible, 
to minimize transition issues. If a beneficiary had independently chosen that plan 
for 2006, CMS honored the decision for 2007, allowing the beneficiary to remain in 
their 2006 plan. In these cases, plans notified individuals of their prospective pre- 
mium increase in 2007 and of their right to change plans. 

Thanks to these efforts, fewer than 250,000 individuals needed to be re-assigned 
randomly to different prescription drug plan sponsors. These individuals received a 
letter on color-coded (blue) paper in November indicating that their 2006 plan’s pre- 
miums were increasing for 2007 and that they would be reassigned to a new plan. 

Finally, CMS has made important strides to promote a seamless transition for 
Medicaid-eligihle individuals who are about to attain Medicare eligibility. In July of 
2006, we asked States to begin submitting information to us concerning these indi- 
viduals in advance of their Medicare eligibility so that CMS can deem them eligible 
for the LIS and assign them to a Medicare Part D plan before the start of their Part 
D eligibility. This prospective identification and enrollment process has resulted in 
the seamless transition of more than 10,000 new dual eligible individuals per month 
into Medicare Part D coverage. 
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Beneficiary Protection and CMS Oversight of Part D Plans 

Medicare Part D includes beneficiary rights and protections similar to those in 
other parts of Medicare. These rights and protections are intended to ensure bene- 
ficiaries have access to covered Part D drugs, and prevent discrimination against 
certain classes of beneficiaries (e.g., those with high drug costs). For example, Part 
D plans are required to submit formularies for CMS review and approval, and to 
provide a wide range of information to beneficiaries on such matters as plan 
formularies and benefits. Plans also must have grievance, coverage determinations, 
and appeals processes that are consistent with CMS regulatory requirements. In ad- 
dition to these protections, which are highlighted in greater detail below, all Part 
D plans must contract with a broad network of retail pharmacies throughout their 
service area; must conform to detailed marketing guidelines; must operate toll-free 
customer service lines with convenient hours; and must participate in consumer sat- 
isfaction surveys (among many other things). 

Formulary Requirements 

The MMA requires CMS to review Part D formularies to ensure that beneficiaries 
have access to a broad range of medically appropriate prescription drugs to treat 
all disease states. CMS relies on stringent formulary requirements, overseen 
through a comprehensive, multi-step review process, to help ensure beneficiaries 
have access to covered Part D drugs. Formularies and formulary management prac- 
tices vary across plans, subject to CMS-published guidelines reflecting two over- 
arching policy objectives. First, Part D plan sponsors must have robust formularies 
developed and approved in accordance with CMS guidance that do not substantially 
discourage enrollment by or discriminate against particular types of beneficiaries. 
Second, plan sponsors are expected to use approaches to drug benefit management 
that are proven and in widespread use in prescription drug benefit management 
outside of Medicare. 

As a condition of participation in Part D, sponsors must submit their plan 
formularies for CMS review and approval. CMS considers covered drugs as well as 
utilization management techniques in reviewing plan formularies. If CMS reviewers 
find that a plan’s formulary could substantially discourage enrollment by certain 
types of beneficiaries or otherwise violates Part D program requirements, that for- 
mulary will not be accepted and if unchanged, the plan is not eligible for a Part 
D contract. 

In addition to maintaining robust formularies. Part D plans’ transition processes 
must address situations in which a beneficiary first presents at a participating 
pharmacy with a prescription for a drug that is not on the formulary, unaware of 
what drug is covered by the plan or of the plan’s exception process. Plans must have 
systems capabilities that allow them to provide a one-time, temporary supply of non- 
formulary Part D drugs (including Part D drugs that are on a plan’s formulary but 
require prior authorization or step therapy under a plan’s utilization management 
rules) in order to accommodate the immediate needs of the beneficiary. In general, 
during the first 90 days in a plan. Medicare drug plans must provide their enrollees 
with 30 days to transition to another drug on the plan’s formulary or to request a 
formulary exception. Different rules may apply for people who reside in an institu- 
tion (like a nursing home). An effective transition process ensures that new drug 
plan enrollees will have timely access to the drugs they need while allowing the 
flexibility necessary for plans to develop a benefit design that promotes beneficiary 
choice and affordable access to medically necessary drugs. CMS reviews attestations 
of plan sponsors’ transition processes as part of the plan benefit design review. Plan 
transition processes must address such situations for new enrollees, in addition to 
situations where enrollees are stabilized on formulary drugs that require prior au- 
thorization or step therapy under a plan’s utilization management rules. 

Outside of the transition period, if a beneficiary’s physician determines that it is 
medically necessary for the beneficiary to take a certain drug, and the beneficiary 
has already tried similar drugs on his/her plan’s formulary and they did not work, 
the beneficiary or the physician can contact the plan to request a formulary excep- 
tion. If the request is approved, the plan will cover the drug. 

Coverage Determinations (including Exceptions) and Appeals 

CMS has incorporated substantial enrollee protections in the Part D coverage de- 
termination and appeals processes, which build on the processes used for the Medi- 
care Advantage program and reflect additional considerations for prescription drugs. 
As mentioned above, beneficiaries may request a formulary exception. Part D plans 
must grant an exception, consistent with the prescribing physician’s supporting 
statement, when it determines that the drug is medically necessary because (1) all 
covered Part D drugs on any tier of a plan’s formulary would not be as effective 
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for the enrollee as the non-formulary drug, and/or would have adverse effects; (2) 
the number of doses available under a dose restriction for the prescription drug has 
been ineffective or is likely to be ineffective or adversely affect patient compliance; 
or (3) the prescription drug alternative(s) listed on the formulary or required to be 
used in accordance with step therapy requirements has been ineffective or is likely 
to be ineffective or adversely affect patient compliance, or has caused or is likely 
to cause an adverse reaction or other harm. 

Plans must issue decisions as quickly as an enrollee’s health status requires. In 
addition, plans must have procedures to expedite these determinations and render 
decisions within 24 hours. An enrollee, their designated representative, or the en- 
rollee’s prescribing physician may request that a Part D plan expedite a coverage 
determination when the enrollee or his or her physician believes that waiting for 
a decision under the standard timeframe may place the enrollee’s life, health, or 
ability to regain maximum function in serious jeopardy. 

If an enrollee is dissatisfied with a coverage determination, he or she can appeal 
the decision (including a decision on an exception request). The prescribing physi- 
cian also can ask for an expedited first-level appeal (redetermination) on behalf of 
the enrollee. For expedited redeterminations, a Part D plan must give the enrollee 
(and prescribing physician involved, as appropriate) notice of its decision as quickly 
as the enrollee’s health status requires, but no later than 72 hours after receiving 
the request. Decisions on standard redeterminations must be communicated to the 
enrollee in writing no later than 7 days after receiving the request. If a plan issues 
an adverse redetermination, the enrollee will receive a notice that includes informa- 
tion on how to request a reconsideration by the Part D independent review entity 
(IRE). 

Plans are required to report data to CMS related to, among other things, prior 
authorization, step edits, formulary exceptions, tiering exceptions, and appeals. For 
example, the number of appeals forwarded by a plan to the IRE for consideration 
due to the plan’s inability to meet timeframes for coverage determinations and rede- 
terminations are collected by CMS and outliers are investigated. CMS also receives 
appeals information directly from the IRE, which is then compared to information 
submitted by the plans for further monitoring. 

CMS has taken a number of steps to make the coverage determination and ap- 
peals processes more understandable and accessible. For example, CMS has devel- 
oped publications designed for beneficiaries and physicians that explain how to re- 
quest a coverage determination or an appeal and model forms that can be used 
when requesting coverage determinations (including requests for prior authoriza- 
tion). CMS also developed “best practice” standards for plan websites for the dis- 
semination of appeals information. 

Oversight of Part D Plans 

Building upon lessons learned and information gathered during 2006, CMS has 
strengthened its oversight of Part D plans. CMS continually collects and analyzes 
performance data submitted by Part D plans, internal systems, and beneficiaries. 
CMS has established baseline measures for the performance data and has been 
tracking results over time. Plans not meeting the baseline measures are contacted 
by CMS and compliance actions are initiated. Actions range from warning letters 
all the way through civil monetary penalties and removal from the program, de- 
pending on the extent to which plans have violated Part D program requirements. 
All violations are taken very seriously by CMS, with beneficiary protection the fore- 
most concern. 

Compliance audits are another key approach to Part D plan oversight. CMS is 
working to improve its methods for identif 3 dng companies for compliance audits, 
making more efficient use of the resources available for ensuring compliance. For 
example, we have developed a contractor risk assessment methodology that informs 
the audit process by identifying organizations and program areas that represent the 
greatest compliance risks to Medicare beneficiaries and the government. CMS can 
then direct audit resources to those high risk contracts. While receipt and analysis 
of data is central to this oversight strategy, regularly scheduled and focused/tar- 
geted program compliance and program integrity audits remain necessary to ensure 
program compliance and document the Agency’s program oversight responsibilities. 
Based on enhanced knowledge of the program — what is working well and what 
areas need to be strengthened — CMS is revising the risk assessment methodology 
to better equip us to focus our oversight resources on the most problematic plans. 
We anticipate the revised risk assessment tool will be ready for implementation and 
use in January 2008. 

Currently, CMS is aware that there are significant concerns about the marketing 
practices of some plans. We are extremely concerned about reports of marketing 
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schemes designed to confuse, mislead or defraud beneficiaries, and are taking vig- 
orous action to address violations. CMS enforcement responses to marketing viola- 
tions may range from issuing a warning letter to requesting a corrective action plan 
to imposing civil monetary penalties or ultimately terminating a plan sponsor’s con- 
tract. CMS also takes steps to ensure that beneficiaries are protected. Any bene- 
ficiary who believes he or she was enrolled in a plan without his or her consent may 
contact the plan, 1-800-MEDICARE, or a CMS Regional Office for assistance in 
disenrolling from the plan and selecting another Part D plan if desired. CMS has 
caseworkers in all Regional Offices and in our Central Office available to assist 
beneficiaries in resolving such issues, and has recently updated its protocols to en- 
sure that caseworkers understand how to handle these requests expeditiously. 

Further, CMS is now working with a contractor to augment the internal agency 
resources available for Part D compliance audits. Among other things, the con- 
tractor is conducting “secret shopping” at marketing events across the country; such 
information enables CMS to learn firsthand what is happening in the sales market- 
place and to identify organizations for compliance intervention that are not meeting 
CMS marketing and enrollment requirements. 

CMS also has strengthened relationships with State regulators that oversee the 
market conduct of health insurers. Specifically, CMS worked cooperatively with the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners (NAIC) and State Departments of 
Insurance to develop a model Compliance and Enforcement memorandum of Under- 
standing (MOU). This MOU enables CMS and State Departments of Insurance to 
freely share compliance and enforcement information, to better oversee the oper- 
ations and market conduct of companies we jointly regulate and to facilitate the 
sharing of specific information about marketing agent conduct. 

Conclusion 

CMS continues to make significant progress in overseeing and promoting quality 
Part D prescription drug coverage. With ongoing effort and vigilance, I am confident 
we will see continued high levels of plan compliance with program requirements, 
along with significant improvements where necessary on this critical front. Thank 
you again for the opportunity to speak with you today. I look forward to answering 
your questions. 


Chairman STARK. Ms. King. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN M. KING, DIRECTOR, MEDICARE 
PAYMENT, U.S. GOVERN M ENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. KING. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Camp and Members of the Com- 
mittee, thank you for inviting me to speak with you today. I am 
here to talk to you about a recently issued GAO report on chal- 
lenges in enrolling new dual-eligible beneficiaries into Medicare 
Part D. As you know, the Medicare Modernization Act switched the 
drug coverage of Medicare beneficiaries and dual-eligible bene- 
ficiaries into Medicare effective January 1, 2006; and we were 
asked to take a look at that enrollment process. 

My remarks today are going to focus on two aspects of that re- 
port. The first is CMS’s process for enrolling dual-eligible bene- 
ficiaries into Part D plans and CMS’s implementation of the retro- 
active coverage policy. 

The dual-eligible beneficiaries are, as you know, more vulnerable 
than other Medicare beneficiaries. They are poorer, they have more 
extensive healthcare needs than other beneficiaries, they have 
higher rates of cognitive impairment and disability. 

There are two different groups of dual-eligible beneficiaries, and 
if you will bear with me on this. About one-third of them are going 
from Medicaid to Medicare, that is, they are becoming Medicare eli- 
gible by virtue of turning 65 or exhausting their 2-year waiting pe- 
riod due to disability. Two-thirds of them are going from Medicare 
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to Medicaid, and they are doing so because they have a loss in in- 
come and resources. So, they have Medicare first and then they be- 
come Medicaid. 

I have brought you a complicated chart, which is up on your 
screens; and I am not going to walk you through every part of that. 
But I just show it to you so that you understand how complicated 
the enrollment process is. There are multiple partners involved in 
it, including SSA, the State, CMS and prescription drug plans; and 
data exchanges flow back and forth across them, as you can see on 
your chart. This enrollment process has different effects on the one- 
third group and the two-thirds group. 

In our work, we found that it takes about a minimum of 5 weeks 
for the enrollment process to be completed because of its com- 
plexity. CMS had to piece together existing data systems not used 
to operating in real time in order to do this. So, the enrollment 
process initially has an effect different on the one-third group and 
the two-thirds group. 

For the one-third who are going from Medicaid to Medicare, their 
eligibility deate can be anticipated because CMS and SSA knows 
when they are going to turn 65 or when their waiting period is up. 
During 2006 CMS they devised a process to do prospective enroll- 
ment for these beneficiaries so they could bypass a lot of the dif- 
ficulties experienced during the 5-week waiting period. 

But for the two-thirds who are going from Medicare to Medicaid 
it is not possible to enroll them at this point prospectively. They 
may be likely to encounter difficulties in getting their prescription 
drugs at the pharmacy counter before the enrollment process has 
not been completed. 

I want to show you — I will just flip to this other chart — the 
length of time that elapses and what the processes are in com- 
pleting that enrollment. That is just for purposes of illustration. 

Next, I want to turn to the retroactive coverage policy that CMS 
implemented with regard to dual-eligibles. CMS has determined 
that eligibility for Part D should go back to the first day of Med- 
icaid eligibility. So, the enrollment process takes 5 weeks, and gen- 
erally the Medicaid eligibility is retroactive several months. So, 
there is about a 5-month period in which beneficiaries are eligible 
for Medicare Part D, but don’t have their membership information. 
During this period the plans are being paid for providing these 
benefits. 

But last year CMS did not know how many beneficiaries were 
claiming reimbursement for retroactive coverage and did not in- 
form beneficiaries of their right to be reimbursed for previous drug 
purchases. We think it is unlikely that beneficiaries would have 
saved their receipts if they didn’t know until later that they were 
eligible for Part D. 

During this period retroactive coverage, CMS paid about $100 
million to the plan for providing benefits; and we don’t know how 
many people actually filed claims for reimbursements during that 
time. 

I also wanted to point out to you that we have some other ongo- 
ing work t looking at formulary coverage determinations and ap- 
peals; the plan fraud, waste and abuse plans; and complaints about 
to Part D that have been filed both to CMS and to the plans them- 
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selves. We expect to be able to report on these issues by the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. 

Chairman STARK. Filed by the end of the year you said. 

Ms. KING. Yes. 

That concludes my prepared statement. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. King:] 
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Tu uJiLi'k. IIkth- taiHini. ^I'luAlin.-bil hllL- ^lllb Ui Jt. blLba — C\ iUuM 1 k 

'rlHJilivi. JnkMp». JFri^>. nnil 'mp*'— w Mw<ji -itjN- 
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Tuf l^rp.'Tp.'Uj1r>, Hrtliuir i J^U'llLitnU' aiiMk^ 

Air rmi-n nvri -i^f ihNr inl-irfjpiirkn r^i. 1^ 13 ilngi.Mhvnw 
llibi L-u^Ti [k^' uif iml ■ilri'llir Hiysllilj p^rmJiMi tki£ iiuii- 

nifTwa^’ w. i* >hr h?«-^ry»rw 

bniHaurL imiuin.' Tliv hiImiIj iihi L'wun anil iiraJI iiT:! UiuJ-i4ip$liLi 

b«ri»K1rlu>'5- In 1^7. 

VT-RiKHM^k tof ro^ujnrvrJH lloJ nrgv' Frivn tl In j¥i pfr |irn«rji|nHi 
■Ji-i-rriJlrij; un ilwlr Lkomc- i*iii ic-Mi Im-fes ■^lili ■kd^ r^c^ri^iLti ur iJyrtr 
bhm-rwrrn I'lur' rpnllllni vha pcij iin nipnjndTiK 
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Procfls Takes Time 
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DlrtlcuKl^ f<Jr^k>n»e 
Uu4i]-EU^t»]i- 
BeneficbarieE 


rliviTi Ch> iraji^biT nfiiniuLkii Hill HliraiiBjnJivi' 

si.(f4. h ijlftr: k wlritniiri 'ifS 'wliS. nwCMH w Hifliiriind 

i>mJI a nr%i 4iMjHLa|iiif binrlliTan >i 3 ffiP. Ahj nMik. Ihii iid: ill 
Arcf-K-v ilHd-LHlflNr kni-fii'Miilrri— -fit-ni'iidlv it>y>r vVi un- Hi:'<lli «t 
Fk^^llf :-inI rtam bfrvMTTi M#tlnoi rrmy ilimriiliiw 

•ilfUidigl Al-Ii- (jiL-^-jlMCjiii iIju^ «jRk-l IWl n llih Fvr 

rvv .liiiih'lf^lilf l|>iiV--»»iT^Nni^^ l|Mltr.phri In 

irif iLliui' ilnii. "iiYYnrjr SidUuIiiI li piTM|i>rlii L'<imiliiivr± 

hiip- jmc: ihN mrcilt- ihw lrMl^1rlp##s-Tii*fif-a«if -IH'- nr 

^kdtxvi' iHiijhiJiljraiilAlvma wwiJru muEm In hill !.■ iiH.mn'. 


.Vli#1i|ih furum Niri ir^miJiiin.^r^pfm m aiLiiKwl In Iri^iljfinji. jrai 
ilaii-i-lljll^j- lN-^-fF.-iul^vJ3 Prrh^ iTi HiQuil- 

A*- yaiN .Sr.“!rto fx^\. vfiK' ?Mnwi POfl 

J^tFHfHKMUi pliy h.'if niku ill |mn uirimitfMii iiriirril In i.'iVHin' 
Hfi* iliHj-rt0lik IwOfflrlRTK-! PIT >JMllin«1 HWl pTp^ 

htKA DiurtaMJ TihiniEilhaii ihi UjAi^«i'4'li^^lqi ckA u lupil Uji 4lUi1 :ml 

i*im- ^iAt- uv fx r'lnv'ujvltae W 

CbiK ILvti iiThfipniiariM wliini IIh« rlmJi* li#ls«rH ta hr itiij^ltt' liir \v:Ah 
SrlnbLiuV riiil U^'ddi.ilil n iIhTi N^n^bk' I^fT nukJiqi] pUii 
nrHf7ir^^lR-i|vl ifTri-M^n^iPrmHn^^lK. 9111 ' i^vivm milnnpi 
■ iriDinilMii LhM Ji’HfKiuUr Fiwu'faBi|^i|4 Lurvlbjnil sinl 

Nniifinriirmii^'iNi «1ili 


TIt h'F'iTTrF I■fr.llll■kta4p ■nnp'imdir'NiPh UTTmiin Pr ril ni^ii ■ 




UUI^KtH 
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Fv ■ 


*iVU7.l<qiF 
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TIh Mroi+^ 4 mI nqiir*.r-’9r^tn\ 

fe Ikijw- ivi]in i-ldL* iiA^dM’UtJ Iff an^j iilnlUy il>w ikAJ-pIft^i^ 
iwfwFk'l-Trtf^ ?#ir| ffrti.-MiFn FT'I'^ rHi^NNn^ IrribfFipilnr iiT^JkWF-w 
(jluiwa'v uiJ M-vil iiiniliiii.*«J ■J'linit^ii In bciNficDiJHa 

1PF#«^^uip-i|vi: II lujq ^ III riifTfilw iftr ■fdrr 

LTLrvFiA Ihulifj lliu iaJL'mJ, |.^vuiJ.Hn Mil lu.hr 

iip-iii-iiidn I'lH^-prwTlInMii xibniBilia «i rtfir iiicy-NI,|LUF VH|i.iibul« 
Tlin riiv ^■3lUll Ui L^ixfiCultn Iii>i1r« ililk-uK!' •iteiuiiiM f'ln 
ilng^ ic IhFirTiuniDU'Hvi 7 a dit^nJM IlfK-ururH wr lorvirl Uip 
hfT'Mheik’iJ •.-i^ifTf.'k- orvir. S^rplih. h^v m--! M^i-Arf'^i^rkkiy iM \\t* 
Hiji 1 ^ hr tbr 1^ I-* i^H iKn^i hK^ Ltamlm. ipn. taiwuiH 

Haflf Nil In P, ^l^ph^■^■HS \f]f_ s n^iwn ihf sicfH In 

Mr. iiinitkiii'aJ iruiw.^ 


4AAin HOT 
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«AV-rT-uixrfc 
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IbjauMOHM HhoiiH iMBfiM BHBU I HUiMwni ^mmf. 

AiliT«li - ■ ■ ■■ j-— , lUWWd^ U Vii'UA^M 

I J ill 

Vh luuMMAiUJiAAVi aaiTflifliy v wji HU !■ iu UUUd UUMr 

nw« krnpiwBdfl'^piVJPV 

H'mrn li»#-1lBr hlr Hsilh i^ikiw nrr hKmlr^ji Mwh [■ m ' ** ' ^ 
rLUfQBil II, ll \Mkt± iJjui£ I iikhAJi fill Ihii ty-JiiTn^ rull^-^iil Tiuii \hi- 
r|iw hf Ip-Hlimr' nir Mi'>i|rNi|. ihK-i>?^i^^ ihf-eiviilrnfiv 
lifiHTia. ^^11 Ihm, ]dr. HniilliVi n'lr h ribiiifiMl 1^ fcii »4:dr -ki 

Cltf In * ni-ircftly rik umumJiilI. Uihi> HiS p.-c^li>^ iI^- Lbu af Jui- 

HlijjW' l>f rvfh-lflrw rnvn ff lhp-win>^ pt Bif 

U^iiBi' tf Ita-iHii h.TiL’Ai'vj'^i luil-vluiift Il'yvL ’TIlw^ uniwil 

□ch4xT4^ Hr. Eindili do-l I'IT loifil >in ilw 

imnirwn In*?! mil llTrjpfii|ij7tr^»r jrrn M*r.'pdi Iv I'lJll'.' L'HK nv ^ 
IMLiIiv ll'ir MUHi EjU'H )Ub hi bJlA ibi 

nrwipi ihp- m>r*WH7 iHIfa^ ►rurmiiM^ P^H I'lHru •fin'rmrk^. s^ifh m4 
iimlKr ktjaiiJli~.4mi iiiaifRir, m ivcnomir ^ klcuiiuHrh'ki inrun 14 / 
I'ril ihi;' FTiP'fiM' Hr. Kniih'i- ptr-Mt^jrEi!. Ihf- I'nr liu>«i Lnf^irai 

Rfr. Kniili nf U&#mflrrv*r4 IrAraHuirL IL^' llv r^kn^^ruifVTirMfl 1% 
miqiklLil. ll A llir ■ikkJk •sf Drli^v. 

I Mri Itu iIpuiJiiikI mhit 4'iHJIiiAn>nr niwurji bD r»i4> nilmliubi lita' 
He. HmJiIi diyliij Ar ivm^kfi IWuP.'itl llj^L-Vri', tfr fidjVd iJd Etil-u:- 
nyvM«T^.i^Tif piri ^iiw:^-%wixlfT^ #n\'nhH)f V>)f i W rW^.»ii 

■ I vmiJirvfJ. iiiitap^w^ ii|Xsjii In vnHin' UuJ, Jy^^'lgglij' lif n.'lhriijun 
V-lrf i^iiY lit! y*i k t PPFf v^il i^eI Adf irifik.^lk4L3 

iiHifr kW1 'n^l^.plAa [rnrkflrm >tMimrri^ rbi IHf [timirF WiKltl 3vi 
rvbjlMrwt] Tur LIrah; ii1.4iiCaHDi l&HPiwr, niin.'x.MdiAri-n i^ikiim.'j 

PKMfirkilifli «lih rf ["wwi |||viIi4^m ■^lih rMrrtwirwm? iit^ pAf r 

icai^ IlKHpliiK, ivhifli liu plunnun^ In KJirp ikiv^ iL 


PPl>.+«^lft 'PJ^J PfrT'PT*l""> |i.i '■ kiBti 
hlA'i nri^VI ■lJ>UBBS.M^aAyb-«., Pal 
pLU^^ llv S4yf< oTbUih-iMlMrvrB uv^b'^’A ilii iHi f ■'■ff kwl/UriTtiu- 
liu.-'i riui^-L^4-tfr-ubwuiitiiTlLr4il*i iwp^Phl Van dihfirrn'AT^Aia^jtfbr 
nw#r#i.n.iiT rbriv nf IrivftnmvtM# nirrcra^ ruff d]«rMr 


Pv ■ 


«JM1 V7.I 
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TiT-n'ini n tn rnr^f^lX- riTOv^pfliiirtM inravintfiji. rmn blnllrAJrl In 
.VWilfL'^jJt' |jiL'M.iii4aili iLfi4 ■A'Vvnifv:, C?it^ liu lnfiki’iililL'd y 
i?N^lrV>n| llTi'JBW!- 'Ifii?" KM\ f4f^T PJH| nn\\y I.W! wl+.+i 

3rlf ilmjud ivdl bfioHni.' ik w djuJ^hf^ik bn^^rirufm hhI 

•Mien. [ W bcfUs-ilw dirQ<l#iHii pfc^w Fur ihw Di«iih^ 

bftiHV Lfap IlK'B'Jun’^iiJid 4iml^L^fiTk wiIih u am end. Flj I'OfdirliiH 

Ai' lundr^hA 9li1ti lujI^, Llir' |»ifl4jniU\: ■.ttru^LHi'lil 4^1 Aif lllh \9\*S\* 

■>r rrw iliid i IvridlrnrirhFAjrdil ituiv^j fVMrklmi Dwi^iyinfi FHhi 

UhilnLi!.'.^’ FWI ElHiJTrrm^'. hr^ki'MiiLi'd 

m Hil^lff-wp^yajis^wnhinltirr 

Oi' iHw UiuJ-L^ljiliki iKiivfkiifu^ niniLL>d: ■. r'l3h<fc^ 


CMS Mad^ rJniR 
C-ovcrmilo l-EcLryaitiviLV 
but Dix] Kot Inform 
Bx'nfiftciiaries of Their 
Rifiht to 
fix'd mb uiKL’uictLl 


>''ir llh' lixjiflu -tflrt'U ■llbJ'^'ldl'k' brntniUn^Tt. 1'Nii nVJln.'^' I'lKTV' li> 
pfC!i.1il# rtnft rmrfa|p nqmiflp.in^ l>]iirjllj himniinl nunllM. I^nrinj 
JHl'v MnliL-idn.- |Mid iiJILjurEi ifiJiiltfi In-p^lik 

p||9iik hrfwflr|Prt« r«ir rkni i-iT^mNw FTHL^-ltfrw k*^,^ tminwl riqikF 
[^. rvLruu,iaw LT>vi'n 4 ^ IwruHi ILiwvw, V4i' fiiBKl llul i.'M.'iilkJ m4 I'uiy 
NifXi'fni^N I'T piniXiAr ihr in^MiT 

CM!l h'bJdt' ihr^ir-iTiitK-duh of l^n [i tr* MihIk'lfO: 

bmpfliimmi uttn hiK'-imf ^IrriicjM H^Un mniiiL# ivuh An ifbiilL'H 

iitlEh.-il' MniLuiJ vUUilIX^ L'Miki Mir |pjlk'>. FUM D KiVi-hi#!' tui 
i»«*‘ iHiwnTtPrir*- |K PflKifiT' M>h eS(« Mpki' uTihp. [iiinih iln Hrt(7iKi 

ii ui¥n.iHV. vlnXi XnirniJy umn !l iirriMh inucb Uiv lUli.' ■! 

HTtli'tMiifl'i PMI'T*] -^lilprjikii iv ik^- Ml'?, irihr- 

hh^ivuIeziJ tu .rkfXik ^l^^^ lUi Imr. Tlru, Mip I'jjt D 

•^Knet iierKiil iua eoerd l4i k •c-svinl niinJu inuj khu 

At irauJ I'l^X'iTBiibiiprT liifePK'jJiiv 


M"iv-nn? m-’k'." |ryapi’'i"-'tc ilk I'ltpi pr?»-1ihnf 
ninftK'Iji-l'Ijr. bfpprltknJff , PDI^ ht fuM i^iniuiHlrf^ -HP ivj- Hiwih iu- 
l3«- mWfc'T-lf (TO-V^ip? ptreifl ' IT1|*I. ► lIRTl. ITf PTif-'lltXIJk' tk 
miTjiinHit IliPir nipiibm O^'ii-niMiPr mprr) hr l^ul Ll iln|||,-r4 t4M 

hiriure^ ilvrtapE ihe FM'HiHiJWf-. Li ihe- riM - 14 

dr. Smih, wtiiA* bf npplird nir dnliCiilfl In Aigutv viil IwTfdl-rf hti I'lJI' 

Fifl \'m\ D lii CnIiiIa'j, lin hli^' J. If 


'Hv ■ll|■TPV■^h(H1t4n l^r^rrd fir 

P4"I*^» ^a-fi ipa«j IK prnpM" 

L'IAn|ri^PJi^l#iindH llr n'^ d'^ririf^ihyhrl^KV-rrlratrmViaU lyj’UTlJBrfi 

Vi-rv DM Fhi^lTflLkH hM^lB-Dr# Bf 
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ConcIwlO'i'S 


bli. 3iiitl IdiUi^rnl fur IHR iMiiWi^ fWlii 

— w^im. hf> lifi-pirTff -tf — sJm.i|Ji r.lrliilT>T, hF4-r^iJf1 

mlmil bln mi^iLi L? hui w^^il PJ>f'uil hv rL'i]ilJunii'<J ^ Uk PI#, 

\\w hi” v.'imAJ rt-4 ilUflJ^bi^Jik inhiKIHiO- 

'^V niiiiiJ iliu i' Wf-'> iNpK-MMiiAil'iAiif ilih i^Uy La i^i 'Ma 
¥imH|ili^. WMn hw4i's«lHw^m nillfknl In 

niiYtiumiiivri lij- Ch-iJ- FTiFV III iirlUirr CUi- taii riuliriiTl JieiJ- 

f hpihl# hi;-nFflrlFrtM iirOll-Tl^P TV nt«IH PJ^P? ipoi ^Ml Win.'b ja^- 
iB itJahui UiuJ'L'l^ih; UnKriiufa-H iif Ikiir Fi'lP i'dit^IiiiiiI diU ikA 
¥11 liid^ in> ippiAp/ r^niiiif^nii^ii tiTvm urf^ckfi 

nninwl iltran rt'ljituiaw I'ovin^i l»rraKfei in n.« 4 HiKM< In a 

4i-i;-onfi»ffnkbjii In im wm. CMS rfrrilJlt->l Ok- rrpnk-l Inu-ni-ilu ibr- 
.i.jLmr!.'jfid I'lM^ w* In ilinl-i4pplilri ImvIlrLiraw iJhiiiI 4Iw Idrf” 

V inilri'iI'Bl. Tbi' klli'i-i lif liri>.<rR'Auli> kiiirA Mill iVji Ui^' La* 

'?hpf>if -krMr^iirrwrMi nf -imA pc^vrlJilip «m Irp^vnv iiiirlna 
nlfifiirllvi' Lwmw ivriipii. 

4‘km thi milnnliLil^ iiTiUj pf^ntariKsn, li w^riKwiUrly 11^ diat^ 
dlUl-^-US^k hllrfli-lirlC^ ■^ndil liUv L-ulTih li-ij f'K 

TrlrT^HmHTvnr ITiVj wim* rvd rkir^ InRirmvl ct IV Ir MP^I tn rtAAa^rvt 
ipmi InJfjrruAani dn^l liiv C? fUv bK rTiHlnnK^iiil, nrlUivi v>iMid llw^ 

Ikrbbff'^cwrtimiiinirtfiiriii.if'iru^’^^fl^'nrPurc^ Mr »nMLp:c 
vuvilpi. rrcAiid rvKi rvrniibi hir ibip pimiuMT Ank -^inii^ a I'Hihnilli 
hTk-1 IHV^IbLRlVilNi.'ltf-'A^ad lug'll «fh)pr'l'4'PfinjAlftK H A 
WT# irhu niiAii nil Btiivjipp 4ii' hp^'hI br ikuij w>. 

injnJvT, [!blN ilhl wH ■HYilirrlnv minj nHvnlfi nrFP4rnvicibP<'irir#n^f 
pm'LinL rur iLil aC niwiri>jr PfiM rTlralimriM.Tili-4u lA‘iA4k;iifii> 
■fw iTCWA PiTJiml 'lirlrp rf ir«^.pw i.'iTb’wPi Ik^l •yi 'kih 

pfwukil lij CUM. •±r nlirudv tU. icbI mLhie $IW hi Linn In 

Pl¥^itoi'in- ti JW Tiir rotri^i'iL'.’i:' IIVE-Am ni^ irpw- vNic 

purlinn irflhin tl4D nllkjin I'UfM [nil in ihji-NUuNn lvridkT>triP4cin 

jiiniHilim' Lh^'Ji JvC 'Ijniri iiirti If Mi. SiiiAa PCM' ilkl, frA\ iL-fir^bunri' 

Mr. ^4mA Rvnn^ lirmrlfiHin iltiffti pimiipwl riivlrv! I V mwivuilL'n 
■r^jwn^k prinL IIk PllP niiiBiil .Hinlj.'ui.’'i Ei^hPiiti fur Mul jji.THd. 


tik'iYi ih:* ilirp.' Ii iliM ■»ei«i|4i'0i' ^ riininikiM MPini.'Ms CMS \m ndci.'i 

.vIliB in nuw vt^j^'^utyw In I? hirjiMTW niuA‘4i^iiJ^lM|c4A 
billi'fliiii’kl. l"jl dnU-Ullinl trrruii Jijt ■Mliri^ Kut llirnjIirlJgnj I'd'llrVi' 
I'bill'Hhrlik bffiMinpfiw ^lH«i iHLj^NIhj-'fjiii 
di.i.'aJm 111 InkfilvnjTil imtmiuw mndLuiiil diiNJil liJisnuIr Upj 


1^^ ifr 
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p%f ^ ™L1fc^’KTflf Froff N'-dkpJil i'! tint? •yy-vn^ 

tkrwLTf r. •tii'aiBf ■ id iiiJuTnil pruiiwi^ dhs^ ih’ir iliuJ-iiiliiiia.' 

l^rien^Ljrlirti ivnlntp.- lo i^iqwfkKi.-^ iljfnc-dilniijtiulNiq 4MHr drup 

liiriJ iJliTfrnnji,DiridVtdl-rf Ihf Ir M. 1 I 1 H bh 

i^JifaujPL 4'Mb~ifaki>iit4c^ bi^iHTic-itiiJ^i 'iTIu ^■UlHllll■■v ii-OLii-iMBr- 
|KJlrs' irvjm llui |imkl mItvHH nfilrlJEn Tiir nrrf rw 

ilirHii; i-.-ilifda fet ‘Ahk-h ilud-dia(tUk- k-djlli.ii±ha Iih^ *£A hMV hi^^I 

fwtnlMrwTfiHil fcr IhHr ikiM,rA#di. Whhinr millrr rrv»fnYifn^>rf llih 

(NJ^ky, E^' rmiAiH luiirAiiJi' l/'aIuJ jAJilaiii iJlIiiv fiBibi 

r^rMiirPffi 111 iwfiprKkrtirii^rrt ^4\wrn 

lJ»Wrf1l^M UK ot* (JEI^UII Cuirik. 

I hr CTiHii roiiLmJiH kvitiJ miimiHinLiJiiu. W-r niTHmif iPllM ■.'biH 
ni^K> i>Hlf^' 'ililwilihE uid^ 

irrHiij^r irnfikrunlAluin td iLi irtnEicInT- iBq^Bnil piikiv :^i 

r«ii>iirhtiil iliu rw^uk^: •iitK-r*Mf>a lo UrtK^v iltf Mrt-riJiJi>rul 

r4nwy iiF An (uiqimi AlilmijUi Ihp jpTvrn' ik>l niE wllli ?4J cT 
UktfL X luji ukrAU hkC’AgrtriA In iTil^^klhCvl injti'K ur^r 
rvf irYifBmriiilrrM Mkc{ Unrii idW, [IhlK Km moillfMI M Iriii'nHiitiuJ- 
L-Uldlk- krii.-fp.-uH IV Iv Lik-tud.- luqfiEq{r nrimidip^lliuvi uf Up.-e Cv 
rv|iiiupfe,'fipfi| ^ iipi^ri-iniii i^rvKi iiiFfnis r'lr«r™»''^ 

IPfnjKfaupJ ii-if«JnA£ I'l^t'TqjiirMirvhj iJo lIe- miiv. In uJiLiaiiL 4!liH 

•‘rTKIih liriM \r- l^J1 iiMh lu ihf in-vimi>k 

iiFpiy n KiBi irudi' III FCll'^ Fur rviniuiuw iiKirmi^i hhJ Uif uuiruiii Hll'^ 
IHLY- |Uid K> ViViCifiO llill ‘H.tH lUr-^S-iliriWiPlWi 14 

I'YataMi.' llirf IlivHrrf riMi id ill nlnnrliL-rnrr'Pn^p lailrT. IF. :-iHn- 
i-orpjLRiLPd! ik-rfrui^^ OiE! ik^miLi^-^ iFnI b. y hiblnj TV\^ iJrtq^rfiiliJ 

BiminlH Ilf rrionpjr jnl Aul^hf^iLp If^ftpllriiniu uv niE 
iTluL4ri(-ttiiiii. iIr i^rj- luy u uri u> riiMrif a id lijii «r 

jiBTfiJr^ ibp rmiM HfTIclpn^ ih^ iif hlMlirjm fiinlA 


Ur. (luimiMi I ll iv 4-1 uj ^ udtiii n.y |viiun .4 nBurhii. L ■mpjFH Ip.- jilrunl Ui 

» ir^ q^-i«l'»w-il¥ii jvpj iir wjpf riTrhp-.Tii;if rain^iji^ 

iifiif bMV A lliM Uirv 


rVitltVl’^ 'U1ft F"TrLfikrlAdufniiih« n-AirJb^iliPiruIrfriiV.F^-'^w-i.-otiuii 

^ ^ Kh^ y |^R[ ni^-?S 14 iiT hinjf kf-TflifLpn. L'ofdJii jiilrdn niTfiir 

A^'k[LU'vk‘dj(nU'[liS omnirri T’-iWiTohniU HrblkHu uMl FuMIi UTiidrd liidr bi- riiUd^t 

lud Ilf 1Mp.H:nlpmFrJ. 4'mlrtHBeni In Aii nwHHVi>- MilnA* 

&JEU iim'pJ KmIe. .^»Jjiiy iI [dr^-ciiM; Ld±i a^-Iiiuj^ ud fuiujichE PkiiA- 
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TTbh I IJ£.^wiPii>im.RjH I n Bipi im 1 1 1 pfVHEP h h 

£Wn II nab* rmdwvd l u h U ti ri v Pj ^bpIvvH^^P.irAtaa 
MintHii Lion tw ho_#v^. Ofnino^i^fiiKi (i 

■wwiTabmJ, riTJfwitwTiTtJ ^^*#3 ^uv brauui^rlYUjMi u 

rtpn±H ftij TAnW Bfun^ 
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(JAO's Missjcm 

■ 

11i^4tiiLmwivrrJ Arro4rnJ:fcjl^ ■.HTIrr^ ckr udl, iTalKmn ind 
m'-Tfilpil'-'v ITT" 'f 1 lu 

•XAtfitMUmU ri^MblAjlllU-> ind K* IvV tiiirrwv Ihr j^iffnmUlL-C- Mid 
hknnpuililiJIl^ 4^ llir f^nl tur |Ih» A/ut^mji imv^. CLA'ii 

uimDr».ili' iHL* III pidhT I'Yati^uH lml^rraJ|inijrnui3iil (loJh'Hn, 

:biI pMLlrirvi Hul^wi. iwm-nmAniff^ .onI n4lwr-ujiB^:<>ii' in hFlp 
('f4L|iw kpr"nrif4 p4lk'>. hhI rwilii|E4^b1>w. Qh\T% 

■.-^iriikJiiLlil B? JJMil Aut-il-rtiPi'i^ h h-fkilL'^ H ILi l*l■‘^ htJuU iiF 
:K'-nmiUJdiljr, urtf |p:±j. uii nHlmJiilly. 

□trtainmg Ccvpifs cf 
ClAO Rfportfl autl 
Tesrlmfiny 

Ifh# blind jni -uiUni ln-elPuinb-rrpM nT^kiU^-diriBirrm u ru--rrf4 

fJAU'l. ft'i-h n^ii? iyrfTff UFFta^. I^,^^ [khh 

HrM^lh rcix<u. l■:74lJTFirl:l■. irid>i’i.4Te^'i#jifrF.< on lu ViHi t>> 

kJt\' CJ/liTi lhi*h1>u«.j Hil of fr:K^ |R%lnJ pruihi-bi rVii^ aJ(1itiph.ti. |i^> 

Ibi rrmr mil trlnl 'Nfciin4»r lu L pLiIrKi" 

Onl w Hail or rhum.' 

TTif ritnil 4Mp^'«r Hirli iT¥iinl rr^ni if.'fn>«i AihUihniJ irofiim m li! uiii 
*t rtf rrwwf rtfrf«T^»HjW be nvj*^ nji >n ii»f KipiTfeii>wiik*fJ 

Ihif Lirri-rcsK <iiV!l-MJ*^ijn.fiju 'L'blA uid HiMi'ti uxL Chxiii^ Tir l[fi ih* 

□ WET 4HJ|jra iiBuk"iiiJ WftlrLw.mf*.' ilb&'oinli’d ^tpiTniil. ■’>nlf rv 

rinuld III pnil eq: 

IT^ ■.iimmiNQl AiTiimLidjLki^ 1 IlYkr 

4H] 4'r J4tmc MU', Hnin li,^ 

ttWiInp.in. P.r HftHR 

Tnrtfrlrrh^ltinH; V-rirr. |Ua^) rilU-imil 

TniK fsJ«)riiait'!.iT 

Fkk 

To Ki-port PYHud, 
WeuK?, and AJbuEe in 
Federal rVorgraina 

(''Uibit: 

'EL'l-L JIl-: |I. p. A-.pM4H^^fhMJJJJFTl/rlL^^ 

£-HlAjb FrUlll>iii^'j4llL|^M- 

Aninfuvi^ wnvi'Tinn Rjiidmi |HH^ -IIU-M.'H rJGQ£| hL6'9f Yll 

C!ntij^!»lnnii] 

Rii^lfirJoTH.4 

CInrtJ AvTHinL ^ilf fi'Ul'fi IlFTnnf. JmiiHitltipsijirft' WSI Kl-J-I ini 

VjS. fiiomnr^iii ■Jnkf'. Ml (i am Bxin 7IR 

1>i'»JiBiguiL D.€.^'h4^ 

FuljUt; AJTttire 

IVmJ AnIrnfliiL kImjuiiriJ Dn-iiur. AiEJi-mcul'L^rjuji E-I^S4C1W 

1!^ ^iimmmTii An-mnlihiUy 1 irTk-p, -HI ^4rm pilW, l^in 

«>K|i|ip.in, 


™n?n 1^ itriACWpHi^ 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you both. It is my understanding we 
will be having some votes in a few minutes, but let us see if we 
can start with some of our questions. 

I am curious, Ms. Norwalk. Can you tell me how many plans 
have been subject to sanctions? 

Ms. NORWALK. If you are talking about intermediate sanctions, 
including civil monetary penalties, there have been nine civil mone- 
tary penalties assessed against prescription drug plans in 2007 and 
69 against Medicare Advantage Plans in 2006 and 2007. Then, of 
course, the seven recently announced private fee-for-service and 
marketing suspensions that were voluntary. 

Chairman STARK. Do those suspensions that you mentioned 
that were voluntary, did those include the drug plans? 

Ms. NORWALK. Those are just the seven private fee-for-service 
plans. That was the most recent action. 

Chairman STARK. But for those seven I believe some of them 
offer Part D programs. Did they agree to suspend marketing Part 
D as well as their Medicare Advantage? 

Ms. NORWALK. It is mainly just private fee-for-service. Of 
course, because that is the one plan type at the moment that is 
currently allowed to have open enrollment, where the other plans 
you would only enroll in them if you are aging in or coming into 
the program because of a disability. So, essentially, the other plans 
aren’t marketing right now. 

Chairman STARK. In 2007 and in 2006, there were 69. So, give 
or take 75 sanctions in the last year and a half. 

Ms. NORWALK. Correct. Those are civil monetary penalties, as 
opposed to other sanctions, for example, corrective action plans and 
those things that we may have required of the plans. 

Chairman STARK. How many more sanctions were there of other 
types? 

Ms. NORWALK. My count is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
about 70 corrective action plans for different organizations for dif- 
ferent sorts of issues. There are other things that we may have 
done as well, and I don’t have the numbers. But warning letters 
we suppress, information on the drug plan or other Web sites if we 
don’t have accurate formulary data, for example. So, those are 
things that we may do. It really depends on your definition of what 
a sanction is or that may not rise to the level of something as se- 
vere as a civil monetary penalty. 

Chairman STARK. I would hardly call a sanction letting these 
guys cop a plea and get a voluntary stop marketing when some of 
them probably should have gone to jail or paid criminal fines. It 
hardly seems to me that we are punishing those private fee-for- 
service plans. 

As I recall the letters that we sent outlining the egregious mar- 
keting violations — I wish our former insurance commissioner was 
here — ^but I am sure that had State insurance commissioners been 
able to weigh in on this they would have probably filed some crimi- 
nal penalties. 

Ms. NORWALK. I am not actually limiting our response to that 
particular voluntary agreement. 

Chairman STARK. I am just suggesting that that voluntary 
agreement was egregious. 
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Ms. NORWALK. There are a number of benefits to having done 
it that way, if I may, Mr. Chairman. One of them is, typically, 
there are a number of weeks of appeal processes and the like; and 
given what we have been hearing, getting the plans to agree to 
stop their marketing immediately would allow us to delve deeper 
into the issues that arise so that we could resolve them. If there 
are further sanctions that are warranted and we have issues of 
fraud, we refer it to law enforcement and the like; and there may 
well be other activities just depending on what it is that we find. 
But we thought the most important thing to do would be to stop 
the marketing to make sure that we can protect beneficiaries. 

Chairman STARK. So, they weren’t just copping a plea. You just 
got them to hold while you investigate them further. 

Ms. NORWALK. There may be some issues that do require fur- 
ther investigation. It is my hope that we may not have to, but I 
can assure you if we have instances of fraud or any other things 
that we will do the other appropriate actions. 

But they do take longer. Civil monetary penalties, for example, 
need to be done through the Justice Department and the like, and 
the processes are longer internally. So, we thought this was a good 
first step. 

Chairman STARK. Let me run through, if I may, a series of 
issues that we might be able to consider in legislation this year 
largely because they wouldn’t cost a lot of money and therefore we 
might get them past the PAYGO issue. If you could just respond 
to the extent that CMS would favor, object or have no position on 
these. It would be helpful if we can get into it later, but I thought 
I would just run through these. 

In the State oversight or Part D plans, the current law prohibits 
States from regulating marketing activities of the sponsors. Would 
you have a position on our changing the statute so that States 
could enforce marketing guidelines on the plan? 

Ms. NORWALK. CMS would object to that. We are happy to 
work with the States. We, in fact, have a MOU. I think 26 States 
have signed the MOU. I think it is important that we work to- 
gether. But to have a national benefit we need to have a single 
standard, and I think CMS is the appropriate enforcer of that par- 
ticular standard. But appreciating that much of the marketing is 
actually done through agents and brokers that are in fact State 
regulated, and there are not only law enforcement officials that are 
State, there are also Federal, I think it is critical that we have all 
of those together. 

Chairman STARK. You object. I will let Mr. Pomeroy explain to 
you the problems of the regulation as a State commissioner. 

There are six therapeutic classes now in which you require cov- 
erage. Would you object to our codifying this in legislation? 

Ms. NORWALK. Obviously, we feel those six classes are impor- 
tant beneficiary protections. One of the detriments of codifying it 
may be the further inability of plans to negotiate the prices on 
those drugs within those classes. So, it really depends both on what 
the score might be as well as how it is drafted. Obviously, we feel 
it is important enough that we have done it on an administrative 
basis. 
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I also think that doing it on an administrative basis allows us, 
as the science continues to change, it may be that all or substan- 
tially all drugs with any one of those classes may not be necessary 
in the future, just depending on the state of pharmaceutical im- 
provements. 

Chairman STARK. Excuse my pronunciation here, but we have 
had a number of requests from the mental health community that 
cover benzodiazepines. 

Ms. NORWALK. Benzodiazepines, uh-huh? 

Chairman STARK. If we eliminate their exclusion would you ob- 
ject? Support that? No position? 

Ms. NORWALK. I am not sure I have a position. I would like to 
go back and talk to the experts internally. 

Chairman STARK. Okay. One of the concerns that I have and 
that has been raised, and if you don’t understand the reasons for 
it I will go into it further, but Part D beneficiaries can only join, 
as I understand it, from November 15 through December 31. How- 
ever, Advantage Plans have an open enrollment through March 31. 
This has the effect of giving Medicare Advantage Plans an added 
benefit. Because if people missed the December 31, the only place 
they can possibly get a drug benefit is in Medicare Advantage. 

Would you object to making the Medicare Advantage and the 
Part D open enrollment periods both run through the same period 
of time? I would prefer March 31. 

Ms. NORWALK. I do want to clarify one thing. I am fairly cer- 
tain — and I have to check the regs — ^but I am fairly certain that 
one of the things we did in implementing those regulations is that 
you cannot get a drug benefit if you have not signed up for one 
within the November 15 through December 31 timeframe. Meaning 
that while you can sign up for a Medicare Advantage Plan through 
March 31, you cannot sign up for one with a drug benefit unless 
you were already in one and were switching to a Medicare Advan- 
tage Plan with a drug benefit. 

Chairman STARK. The question is, can you switch from one Part 
D to the other? 

Ms. NORWALK. You could switch from a Part D plan to a Medi- 
care plan with drug coverage, but you cannot switch from no drug 
plan to a plan with drug coverage. Either you have it or you don’t 
have it in either case. 

Chairman STARK. But if you could only join a Part D plan 
through the 31st, can you switch from one Part D plan to the other 
after the 31st of December? 

Ms. NORWALK. No, you cannot switch from a stand-alone drug 
plan after December 31. 

Chairman STARK. To a different stand-alone drug plan? 

Ms. NORWALK. To a different stand-alone drug plan. 

Chairman STARK. But you could switch after December 31 from 
a stand-alone drug plan to a Medicare. 

Ms. NORWALK. But only one with drugs, that is correct. 

Chairman STARK. Would you object to our making those so 
there is an advantage one way or the other? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t think so. I would like to ask the actu- 
aries if there is an economic impact. 
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The second piece of that is just the administrative issues that we 
already have with switching plans during the plan year with the 
drug benefit. As I noted in my oral statement, part of the issues 
we have right now relate to plan switching particularly in 2006 
after December 31 so that there are considerable administrative 
burdens. If we could clean those up administratively, I would have 
less of an issue. 

Chairman STARK. If we could do that, too, I would share that 
with you. But it would also make it somewhat easier, it seems to 
me it, to level the marketing playingfield as well as make it some- 
what simpler for the beneficiaries. 

Finally, to turn to transparency, would you object to our requir- 
ing public disclosure of sanctions taken against plan sponsors so 
that people signing up would have some idea of the standards that 
these plans met? 

Ms. NORWALK. We actually are going to go ahead and do that. 
It will be a part of our consumer report that we put out on the 
plans next year. We have had significant numbers of inquiries 
around corrective action plans generally, and we are currently 
working on a way to make them easily understood so that we do 
put at least some summary information up on our Web site so that 
the public can have access. 

Chairman STARK. So, we are in a lock-set on that one. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to clarify a little bit about what we heard about the 
dual-eligibles. How many total dual-eligibles are there? Or if I said 
that CMS enrolled about five and a half million in 2005 

Ms. NORWALK. You would be right. 

Mr. CAMP. I understand, Ms. ffing, your testimony was about 
the new dual-eligibles? 

Ms. KING. Yes. There are about 634,000 of them. 

Mr. CAMP. Then your testimony that a third of those which 
were in Medicare and for usually financial reasons find themselves 
on Medicaid, a third of those represent a third of that 634,000? 

Ms. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CAMP. Your testimony then, the two-thirds, that is two- 
thirds of that 634,000? 

Ms. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CAMP. Of those, what percentage did not have a plan? Are 
you aware of? 

Ms. KING. Let me be sure I understand your question. 

Mr. CAMP. Of the new dual-eligibles, the two-thirds that you 
testified to in your testimony, how many of those — what percentage 
of total dual-eligibles did not have a plan? 

Ms. KING. Prior to? I’m sorry. I don’t know the answer to that. 

Ms. NORWALK. Obviously, no one had a plan in 2005. In 2006, 
we auto-enrolled everybody. Unless there were glitches between the 
computer systems, we enrolled them as soon as we found them. So, 
I suspect that, ultimately, none. 

Mr. CAMP. Ms. Norwalk, I know a lot of work has been done on 
improving the enrollment process, and I sort of wanted to highlight 
what number of folks we are talking about. But tell me, I know 
from your written testimony some of the details of your efforts 
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there to improve the enrollment process from 2006 to 2007. Can 
you describe how these efforts may or may not have helped and is 
there any data showing fewer complaints or shorter wait times, if 
you have any of that to share with us? 

Ms. NORWALK. I think, just generally, the entire process, if you 
compare 2006 to 2007, was a significant improvement, not surpris- 
ingly, given the number of people that we had in the plan already 
and the relatively few numbers that switched between 1 year to the 
next. So, I think generally we did better, just because of the much 
easier, much more compressed timeframes; and beneficiaries had 
an opportunity the year before to take a look at data, et cetera. 

Mr. CAMP. As a matter of fact, I think more than half of the en- 
rollees renewed their 2006 drug coverage without it making a 
change on their 2007. So, it would seem to me that they made the 
proper choice from their standpoint. 

Ms. NORWALK. Correct. Given the satisfaction ratings that we 
have seen, 80 percent are satisfied with their coverage. We would 
like to get the 20 percent satisfied, too, of course, but we are cer- 
tainly moving in that direction. 

We have heard very little from pharmacies this year as well. 
Last year, a lot of those complaints came in from pharmacies. So, 
I think certainly the total evidence looks very good as well, the sur- 
vey result. 

Mr. CAMP. How are beneficiaries protected from midyear for- 
mulary changes? 

Ms. NORWALK. Formulary changes do happen on occasion. 

The first point is that all of them are reviewed by CMS for ap- 
proval. Midyear, the first thing we do is we grandfather anyone 
who is on a particular drug where a plan might have a formulary 
change. The first and most important thing is that if you are on 
that drug you can stay on that drug in the plan. The sorts of things 
that we might do from a formulary change that we would approve 
are likely to be generics coming into market, a black box warning 
or some other safety concern that the FDA has put out. Those 
types of things we would do. Most changes, in fact, we do not per- 
mit to happen midyear. So, maybe from a formulary change on the 
positive side we would also allow formularies to add drugs or plans 
to add drugs to their formularies as they go forward. Particularly 
as new drugs come to market, we think that is awfully important. 

Mr. CAMP. Can you talk a little bit about the appeals process 
and what steps CMS might have in place to notify beneficiaries of 
their appeal rights? 

Ms. NORWALK. You have raised a pretty good question. 

What I did is I went to staff and asked exactly what we do. One 
of the things we do, we have a standard form that plans require 
the pharmacist to hand out or at least have available where they 
can see it if they don’t actually have a hard copy. 

Specifically, what happens at the pharmacy counter if a prescrip- 
tion drug isn’t received and written right, they have to have an ex- 
planation and so forth. So, here’s the 0MB approved form, a single 
page that the pharmacy hands out. As you noted in your testimony, 
Mr. Camp, we have the Medicare appeal rights and Medicare and 
You Handbook. 

Chairman STARK. Could you yield at that point? 
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Mr. CAMP. Yes, I would be happy to. 

Chairman STARK. Are you talking about I think the same thing 
I have here? 

Ms. NORWALK. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. What I am finding, and you raised the ques- 
tion about 11 pages, I think. All I see here is it says if you have 
a Medicare Advantage Plan or a Medicare prescription drug plan, 
look at your plan materials to learn how to file an appeal or go — 
am I missing something? 

Mr. CAMP. I think you have the 2006. The 2007 handbook has 
the 11 pages. 

Chairman STARK. I have the 2008 handbook. 

Ms. NORWALK. You are ahead of us. 

Mr. CAMP. At least I know in the 2007 handbook there is no 
page. I haven’t seen 2008 yet. 

Ms. NORWALK. We do require the plans to send an evidence of 
coverage to every beneficiary. One of the other things that we are 
doing both this year and we do every year is to have a standard 
evidence of coverage. Plans are required to include very specific in- 
formation about their appeals process. Obviously, the appeals proc- 
ess in the Medicare and You Handbook does need to be more gen- 
eral, because reaching every individual plan doesn’t make sense to 
have in the handbook. So, they would need to refer to some of the 
plan guidance. 

The other things that we do — we also have it on our Weh site. 
We have tip sheets for our partners that talk exactly about how to 
file a complaint and so forth, also good for them to handout to 
beneficiaries. That is very specific about getting the drugs that 
they need. 

So, we really have tried to reach them in every possible way, 
through communications that we send, communications the plans 
send, through what they get at the pharmacy level, et cetera. So, 
we do require all of these communications to occur regarding an 
appeal if a beneficiary can’t get a particular drug. 

Chairman STARK. If the gentleman from Michigan would yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I would be happy to yield. 

Chairman STARK. How many appeals in a year to the nearest 
hundred thousand or whatever? 

Ms. NORWALK. All I can tell you currently — and I will see if we 
can get some information specifically from the plans in terms of 
their numbers. I do have a sense of how many numbers that appeal 
to the second level, that redetermination level to MAXIMUS, our 
independent review entity. They see about a thousand a month on 
average, sometimes more, sometimes less in terms of appeals. 
Some of them are overturned. Some of them are upheld. It just de- 
pends on the issue. 

Chairman STARK. It just seems to me that I think if we had to 
concentrate any efforts to either simplify or unify the procedures, 
to say, look, once somebody is appealing, most often they could be 
the most sick or not have a drug they need or that their doctor 
thinks they need; and I would just like to join with either you, Ms. 
Norwalk, or Mr. Camp. Anything we could do to make that process 
quicker? I don’t think we would lose any money. 
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Ms. NORWALK. We do have some of the fastest turn-around 
times in any insurance industry in terms of appeals. I think it is 
better than the self-employed benefits program, and it is better 
than typically what you see in the commercial market. So, we real- 
ly feel that that is important. 

We do have other sorts of safeguards. For example, once a drug 
has been prior authorized you should not have to have it prior au- 
thorized again and so forth. We have a special hotline for phar- 
macies to call. They can call us. The plans have special pharmacy 
hotlines as well. So, we really have tried with our own administra- 
tive mechanisms to do as much as we can to make it as easy as 
possible on the beneficiary. 

Mr. CAMP. I think the language I am looking in this 2007 book 
is very much plain English. 

If you have Medicare, you have certain guaranteed rights. One 
of these is the right to a fair process to appeal decisions about 
healthcare payments or services. No matter what kind of Medicare 
plan you have, you may have the right to appeal these decisions. 
You may appeal if — and there is bullet points. So, I hope that plain 
language that I see in the 2007 book isn’t changed significantly for 
the 2008 book, and that is where we might be able to work to- 
gether. 

Ms. NORWALK. Absolutely. You and your staff, Mr. Camp, 
should have that. As you can see. Chairman Stark has a copy here. 
So, we have given it to the Committee for review. It is in its final 
stages, so we look forward to hearing your comments. It has been 
through one round on the Hill already. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. We have a couple of minutes. Unfortunately, 
it is going to be a half hour process. I wonder if I could ask the 
witnesses, offer you a cup of coffee, if you wouldn’t mind sticking 
around until we get back. Because I know other Members would 
like to inquire. 

Ms. NORWALK. Of course. 

Chairman STARK. Thanks so much. 

We will stand in recess subject to the call of the chair. 

[Recess.] 

RPTS STRICKLAND 

DCMN MAGMER 
[3:25 p.m.] 

Chairman STARK. I thank our witnesses for their patience, and 
I would like to see if Mr. Doggett would like to inquire. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, for your testimony, Ms. King. Thank you for this par- 
ticular report and for all of the important work that the GAO does 
to attempt to assure a little bit of accountability for the taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

I found your report to be very alarming. As I understand your 
findings, the Bush Administration paid out $100 million to insur- 
ance companies and other sponsors of these plans and does not 
know whether they got anything for it. 

Ms. KING. That is correct. 
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Mr. DOGGETT. Yes. So, often here, usually at campaign time, I 
hear about waste, fraud and abuse of the government; and yet the 
ability of this Administration to throw money at problems as long 
as their friends catch it never ceases to appall me. 

With reference to this 100 million which was your estimate of the 
amount of money that CMS paid out for 2006, CMS does not dis- 
pute your amount of $100 million paid out. 

Ms. KING. That is correct. 

Mr. DOGGETT. CMS could not give you any information to indi- 
cate that they got anything for the $100 million. 

Ms. KING. We recommended to CMS that they start tracking 
their beneficiaries who were in retroactive coverage periods and 
start tracking the dollars paid out during that time, and they 
agreed to do that going forward. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Going forward. So, forget about the first $100 
million that may have b^een wasted, but they will at least have a 
modicum of accountability for the future. 

As to the past $100 million that they shelled out, that $100 mil- 
lion was alleged to assure prescription drug coverage for some of 
the poorest people in this country. If I understand correctly, they 
did not know they were entitled to coverage at the time the $100 
million went out. The beneficiaries, they had not been notified. 

Ms. KING. That is a function of two things. One is the length 
of time of the enrollment processing period, which is about 5 
weeks; and then the other part of it is the decision to make cov- 
erage retroactive to the first date of Medicaid eligibility, which is 
3 months — generally, 3 months prior to their Medicaid application. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, did you find out after paying out the $100 
million — surely the Bush Administration notified these poor people 
to save their receipts, and if they managed to buy their prescrip- 
tions instead of buying their groceries to save that receipt and turn 
in so they could gets reimbursed. Did that happen? 

Ms. KING. In March of 2007 CMS did send out a letter to bene- 

Mr. DOGGETT. March of 2007? 

Ms. KING. Yes. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Was that about the future or did that tell them 
about a year after they may have incurred that receipt that they 
needed to keep their receipts and turn them in and get reim- 
bursed? 

Ms. KING. I believe that March 2007 was the first time. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Again, the poor people who made these pay- 
ments were not told that they had any rights to get reimbursed out 
of the $100 million the Bush Administration paid out. 

How about the community pharmacists? Because I know many of 
these poor people go to a community pharmacy to get their bene- 
fits. This was occurring at the same time that there were multiple 
complaints from community pharmacists that they were not being 
properly paid by the same companies that got the $100 million, 
wasn’t it? 

Ms. KING. I am afraid I can’t answer that question because the 
community pharmacy thing was not part of the scope of our study. 

Mr. DOGGETT. I understand. Well, thank you for the study you 
did. It is an amazing finding. But — as part of the overall problem 
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of throwing money in the wrong direction and not according the 
protection that people have. 

Ms. NORWALK. May I have an opportunity to respond, Mr. 
Doggett? 

Mr. DOGGETT. I have a quite a few questions for you as well. 
If my time permits. 

As you know, we have had requests outstanding since the last 
time you were here to determine whether CMS had any specific ob- 
jections to the extra help legislation that I have introduced. We 
still don’t have an answer. Do you have it today? 

Ms. NORWALK. It depends on the specific piece of that. I know 
that we are working with the IRS and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration to get back to those specifics. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Each specific piece that I have been asking for 
responses, responsive responses for months that I have been unable 
to get from you. Do you have those answers? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t have them with me, but I will be sure 
to get them. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Do you have any updated information on how 
many people who are eligible for extra help have not received it? 

Ms. NORWALK. We anticipate in terms of specifics just over 3 
million. 

Mr. DOGGETT. You don’t dispute the estimate that the folks at 
GAO made of about $100 million paid out? 

Ms. NORWALK. I actually would like to go through a little more 
detail 

Mr. DOGGETT. I would like to get answers to my questions first. 

Ms. NORWALK. I do think the $100 million is accurate in terms 
of fees paid to plans. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Did you track to see what, if any, benefits were 
paid out of that $100 million? 

Ms. NORWALK. It is part of the process that we will be doing 
with enrollment and premium reconciliation for 2006 that is ongo- 
ing currently. So, we will be tracking that. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. DOGGETT. So, when do you expect to be able to tell us what 
we got for the $100 million payment? 

Ms. NORWALK. There are three different reconciliation proc- 
esses ongoing. We should have them completed by the fall. 

Mr. DOGGETT. You will be able to tell us then precisely by plan 
out of that $100 million you paid out precisely how much in bene- 
fits they paid out? 

Ms. NORWALK. As long as we can figure out the time in which 
the retroactive nature occurs. Because, as Ms. King pointed out, 
you enroll in the benefit in August, but you are retroactive. As long 
as we can figure out from the State perspective — I am not sure our 
systems or the plan systems allow us to do that. But if they do, 
we would be able to have some basic information. In terms of the 
specifics, I am not sure. 

But I will point out that we have spent a lot of time — and I 
would like to correct Ms. King. I actually have information we gave 
to beneficiaries in particular to our plan partners and the SHIPs, 
the State Health Insurance Programs, that specifically state please 
save your receipts. We did this in December, 2005; we reissued it 
in 2006; and we continue to do it. We do think it is important. 
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I am happy to report that the States and their Medicaid forms 
also say save your receipts, so we do encourage that 

Mr. DOGGETT. You expect that there will be some payments 
that were made out of that $100 million? 

Ms. NORWALK. Oh, absolutely. And 

Mr. DOGGETT. When it is that you think you will have that by 
plan? 

Ms. NORWALK. It depends on our enrollment processes and our 
reconciliation. I am hopeful that it will be later this fall. But it 
really depends on the computer processes. So, as long as they go 
well. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Do you expect that information will show that 
most of that $100 million was paid out in benefits or kept by the 
insurance companies? 

Ms. NORWALK. You will recall those are premium payments. In 
terms of specifics, I have no idea how much the beneficiaries will 
have saved their receipts. It is similar to Medicaid because in the 
Medicaid program with retroactive enrollment you save your re- 
ceipts and submit them. I suspect it would be similar to what you 
see on the Medicaid side. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Which would be about what? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t know, but I will see if I can find out for 
you. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Johnson would you like to inquire. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Norwalk, isn’t it true that Medicare and the handbook which 
CMS annually sends to every Medicare beneficiary contains several 
pages of information specifically addressing beneficiaries? 

Ms. NORWALK. Of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Doesn’t it also include information on how to file 
an appeal and phone numbers of who to call to file a complaint? 

Ms. NORWALK. It does. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So, what other steps do you take to notify bene- 
ficiaries to make sure they understand what their rights are? 

Ms. NORWALK. I think one of the most important things is 
what happens at the pharmacy counter, so beneficiaries have this 
information at their home on a regular basis. I don’t know, some 
may look at it — their Medicare handbook may be well-worn and 
others may simply collect dust. I am not sure. But it is still impor- 
tant when you go to the pharmacy that you would have informa- 
tion. So, we have required the plans to tell the pharmacies to hand 
this out to beneficiaries or at least make available the right so if 
a beneficiary is denied a prescription at the counter he or she will 
know how to get an appeal. 

We also have lots of information that we put on the — both on our 
Web site and give to our partners so that they can help bene- 
ficiaries, as often they do, with an appeal. So, we have very specific 
information as to all the steps that they take. 

In the Evidence of Coverage, which is the brochure that the plan 
sends to each beneficiary, they are required to have also the very 
specific steps at each plan that they take that are individual to 
that plan, the numbers that they call for the plan and likewise. 
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One more thing, if I might add, which I did not get to. In 2007, 
we do collect from the prescription drug plans their appeal rates 
within the plan. So, we will have some information around first 
quarter internal plan appeals in fairly short order. I think those 
plan numbers have come in, and we are taking a look and scrub- 
bing them and making sure that they are comparing apples-to-ap- 
ples. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, I understand that more than half of the 
Part D enrollees renewed their drug coverage when making their 
2007 plan choice. Can you talk about some of the beneficiary sur- 
veys that CMS conducted showing that seniors might be smarter 
than some groups give them credit for? 

Ms. NORWALK. Medicare beneficiaries are incredibly smart, and 
I know that for a number of reasons. The first way I know is, from 
the beginning of the benefit, the amount of generic prescriptions 
that are currently prescribed for Medicare beneficiaries has risen 
every single quarter, depending on the plan type. Almost 62, 63 
percent, in fact. Medicare Advantage plans 68 percent. They are 
very smart shoppers. 

Likewise, we know that they use our comparison tools and work 
with the partners to make sure that they have been enrolled in the 
right plan, and the surveys that we have done, not only — not just 
CMS but independent surveys, including the Kaiser Family Foun- 
dation — do focus on how happy beneficiaries are with their plan 
coverage and what steps they have taken to enroll to be sure they 
have chosen the right plan. We would like everyone to be 100 per- 
cent happy, but for the second year of a program, 80 percent ap- 
proval ratings, we are very pleased. Thank you. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think seniors are saving money, and more 
drugs are available for them, and they cost a lot less than what 
they thought. 

Ms. NORWALK. Well, we are pleased both with the cost figures 
as well as the satisfaction figures; and we anticipate that they 
probably are related, that they are paying less than they initially 
anticipated that they would be paying. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They are. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Just out of curiosity, before I recognize Mr. 
Thompson, do we know of the 26 million enrollees — whatever it is. 

Ms. NORWALK. Twenty-four, I think. 

Chairman STARK. Twenty-four million. Do we know how many 
of those people out of the 24 million did not file any claims at all? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t know. I suspect that is something that 
we could figure out when we go through the reconciliation process 
for 2006 as we determine 

Chairman STARK. Somebody is nodding their head behind you. 
Do you know? Do you have a guess? 

Ms. NORWALK. We will know. 

Chairman STARK. Half? 

Ms. NORWALK. I would be very surprised if it is anywhere close 
to half I suspect it is a much smaller percentage. 

Medicare beneficiaries typically take a fairly large number of 
prescriptions. We should have some idea once we go through this 
reconciliation process in terms of how we would pay the reinsur- 
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ance for last year. So, we will know significantly more once that 
process finishes in the fall. 

Chairman STARK. I am not talking about appeals. 

Ms. NORWALK. No, no, I am not talking about appeals either. 

Chairman STARK. Might just have the insurance and not be sick 
enough to need it. 

Ms. NORWALK. I am not talking about appeals. 

One of the things we do from a reconciliation basis in order for 
us to pay reinsurance for the catastrophic coverage where we pay 
plans 80 percent of that cost, we will have significantly more infor- 
mation as we go through that, but it is a process that we are cur- 
rently undertaking with the plans once we finish a few other com- 
puter runs. 

Chairman STARK. I apologize for intruding on your time. 

Mr. Thompson, if you would like to inquire. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It was on my time? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Norwalk, does CMS plan to increase the level of funding pro- 
vided to the SHIPs? 

Ms. NORWALK. We did increase it this year 5 percent. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Giving them an additional 5 percent? 

Ms. Norwalk, you obviously believe they are doing a good job. 

Ms. NORWALK. I think they are wonderful partners. I am grate- 
ful for their help. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Is 5 percent going to be enough? 

Ms. NORWALK. I am sure that all of us could use more money. 
The more money we have the better 

Mr. THOMPSON. In your professional opinion, is 5 percent going 
to be enough for them to do the counseling that they need? 

Ms. NORWALK. I do think it is sufficient. I am certainly glad 
that we could give them an increase in their spending. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If you felt they needed more, would CMS sup- 
port increased appropriation for SHIP outreach? 

Ms. NORWALK. I would not complain. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I want to go back to something that the Chair- 
man started his questioning with earlier today when he was talk- 
ing about the intermediate sanctions and asked you about specific 
numbers. Are you guys taking actions against other plans if prob- 
lems don’t rise to the level of intermediate sanctions? 

Ms. NORWALK. Absolutely. 

Mr. THOMPSON. What are they? You talk about compliance ac- 
tions. 

Ms. NORWALK. Right, corrective action plans. If we find a par- 
ticular issue with a plan through any number of mechanisms, par- 
ticularly if it is a systemic issue, we will ask the plan to tell us 
how they will correct that. If we have issues that continue over 
time, then the level of sanction may continue to something more 
egregious. Or if the issue is more egregious, then they might have 
something beyond a corrective action plan like a civil monetary 
penalty. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Who determines what is egregious? The law 
does not talk about compliance actions, as I recall. 

Ms. NORWALK. I am not sure that the statute is very specific 
about that. But we have everything from issues relating to — if it 
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is a fraud issue, what is the heneficiary harm? How many people 
are impacted? There are a number of different things that we con- 
sider. 

The statute does — when looking at civil monetary penalties, the 
statute does more globally, not specific to Part D but globally with 
Medicare, tell what are mitigating factors? What are aggravating 
factors and the like? 

I think, more generally, when we look at enforcement we can 
take a look at those sorts of things to consider what is the appro- 
priate issue, how much is the beneficiary harmed, and how easy is 
it to solve? You know it when you see it, if you will. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Is that available to the Committee so we kind 
of get an idea of the problems that you are having and making 
that 

Ms. NORWALK. One of the things that I mentioned to the 
Chairman is that we do plan to make the corrective actions that 
we have put into place public. I think I would like to do it in a way 
that the public can understand what it means. There is a lot of jar- 
gon that we use, so we will need to go back and make sure that 
we can put out summary information that is useful to the Com- 
mittee. If you would like to see things behind that, I am sure we 
can share that with you as well. 

Mr. THOMPSON. When will that be, when we get that? 

Ms. NORWALK. I am hopeful that we can do it in the next few 
weeks. In short order. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Of the 600,000 beneficiaries that no longer 
qualify for the automatic enrollment in ’07, how many much those 
folks are now enrolled in Part D? 

Ms. NORWALK. I am not sure I have — 400,000 are back in. So, 
two-thirds. 

Mr. THOMPSON. So, 400,000 are enrolled? 

Ms. NORWALK. Have requalified for LIS, I will confirm that 
number. I want to be sure that is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON. What you are doing to contact those remaining 
unenrolled? 

Ms. NORWALK. There are two issues, I think. There are a num- 
ber of different populations that had issues with the year change. 
Partly some of them may have lost their dual-eligible status, so 
reaching out to them to see if they qualify for the LIS status — I 
think that is the group you are speaking of — some of them may not 
qualify for LIS. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The LIS folks can enroll at any time. 

Ms. NORWALK. Correct. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Are you doing some sort of outreach to them? 

Ms. NORWALK. Yes, we did specific outreach. Everything from 
using specific colored letters so if they took it to a plan — if they 
took to a partner, the partner would know how to help them and 
the like and so on and so forth. Social Security sent them an extra 
application with a postage-paid envelope. We worked with the 
State Medicaid programs giving them a list of who these individ- 
uals are, so on and so forth. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Can we get an idea of how well we are doing 
enrolling those guys? 
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Ms. NORWALK. That should be fairly easy for me to check, so 
I could get back to you in a few days. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Pomeroy, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Norwalk, you testified almost a month to the day. May 22nd, 
on Medicare Advantage private fee-for-service plans; and at that 
time there were a number of questions addressed to you which you 
did not have information with you. We sent you a letter dated June 
5th and have been informed that there is still some time required 
for us to get the information from CMS. I would just alert you to 
information that I would like, and that is the FTEs that CMS has 
added for purposes of reviewing these private fee-for-service plans. 

Ms. NORWALK. I can tell you I don’t think there have been any 
additional added. I suspect that we have moved around resources, 
and that might be a harder thing to determine. 

So, typically, what we will do when we go through a process, in- 
cluding whether it is private fee-for-service or any other increase 
in Medicare Advantage plans, we will often work with our regional 
offices as well as our central office. So, when someone is needing 
to do plan review we might move the resources around. But I don’t 
know of any additional people that were hired specifically for this 
purpose. 

Mr. POMEROY. Earlier you indicated that you did not think the 
States should have a regulatory role beyond the role of agent licen- 
sure and solvency evaluation of the companies. 

Ms. NORWALK. Correct. 

Mr. POMEROY. But now you are telling us that ought to be a 
CMS function, this regulatory role; and now you are telling us that, 
by the way, we have hired no people to do it. 

Ms. NORWALK. I think we can do it with the resources that we 
have. 

Mr. POMEROY. When I was the insurance commissioner just for 
the State of North Dakota, I had 40 people involved in consumer 
protection. Obviously, not all of them dedicated to the senior mar- 
ket, although some of them were. How many personnel do you have 
devoted to making certain that the consumer safeguards are met 
in the State of North Dakota? 

Ms. NORWALK. I can’t answer specifically for North Dakota, but 
there are a number of things that we do separate and apart from 
FTEs. One of the things we have done recently is credit with a 
group of three different companies called medics, and these medics 
will specifically look at both the prescription drug plans as well as 
the Medicare Advantage Plans going forward to look at waste, 
fraud and abuse and so forth. So, we have funded 

Mr. POMEROY. Waste, fraud and abuse? I don’t understand. 
How would waste, fraud and abuse be an issue on the insurance 
sale? 

Ms. NORWALK. It may well be. Some of the issues, as I am sure 
you are aware, relate to brokers who have forged signatures. That 
is a fraud issue. Anytime there is misrepresentation, one of the 

? roups that may look into that, and these are a new one, including 
14 million in additional funding this year. 
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Mr. POMEROY. I absolutely do not understand why you have 
got so much more comfort contracting out at taxpayer dollars to 
private entities with no regulatory background and you don’t want 
to expand the working relationship with State insurance depart- 
ments, the professionals in consumer regulation, consumer protec- 
tion when it comes to insurance. 

Ms. NORWALK. I absolutely do want to continue to expand the 
relationships we have with insurance departments, which is why 
we have worked 

Mr. POMEROY. How do you see those relationships? In other 
words, if I am your State partner, I have got to have stuff to do, 
and stuff to do has got to get beyond licensing agents and looking 
at company solvency. 

Ms. NORWALK. I agree, and the medics are one piece of that. 

Let me go through the different pieces. One of the things we 
have done we have signed a memorandum of understanding that 
we developed with the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. We have signed that with 27 States, including the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico. One of the things it does is it allows 
the States who signed the MOU to have password access to see 
CMS compliance and enforcement actions. We would like to have 
consistent sharing of information between the States, CMS, our 
contractors and 

Mr. POMEROY. I see that my time is about to expire. 

I will introduce into the record a letter received June 19th, 2007, 
by the Chairman and Ranking Member of this Committee. It is 
signed by the President of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and other officials with that association of State of- 
ficials. 

They indicate in this letter: We urge you to restore State insur- 
ance regulatory authority over Medicare Advantage and Medicare 
prescription drug plans so that States can fulfill their traditional 
role of consumer protection in this area. 

It appears to me that your State partners do not feel like they 
are being partnered with. 

Ms. NORWALK. I am more than happy — I disagree with the 
premise of the letter, that the States need to have the ability to 
sanction the plans. They already have the ability to sanction agents 
and brokers. I think we need to work together not only in those two 
regards but also generally with law enforcement to be sure that we 
can share information, and the MOU allows 

Mr. POMEROY. You know, there is an awful lot of company ac- 
tivity that ultimately drives market activities. I have been stunned 
to see protections that we put in place in the late eighties, protec- 
tions I was intimately involved in drafting and putting into place 
now shunted aside by marketing practices of companies, that they 
are basically given this loophole, a complete pass on State regu- 
latory authority that has long been in place protecting the senior 
market. I think it is a growing problem. 

I see my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. I do want to add this 
for the record, however. 

Chairman STARK. Without objection. It will appear in the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairman STARK. Mr. Kind, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. KIND. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank the witnesses, especially you, Ms. Norwalk, 
for your patience today. I know it has been a long afternoon so far. 

I want to echo what Mr. Pomeroy was alluding to and that is the 
greater role that we should be allowing State insurance commis- 
sioners to play. They have expertise, they have got capacity, they 
have been doing this already. 

Frankly, I see a lot of shortcomings with CMS’s oversight with 
these Part D plans right now. It is my understanding that CMS 
mainly is focused on the plan bid and contracting process in re- 
gards to oversight capability, and that seems to be falling short in 
a lot of areas. Allowing State insurance commissioners expanded 
authority to get in and start hearing appeals of consistent com- 
plaints could go a long way to alleviate the concerns that our of- 
fices are receiving almost on a daily basis. 

Let me highlight a few of the concerns which are consistent in 
what I am hearing from my constituents back home. The appeals 
process, how difficult it is to access and especially for some things 
such as formulary exception requests, enrollment decisions, billing 
issues. Especially on the billing issues, if there is a wrong billing 
issue that pops up with a senior on a fixed income and having a 
lengthy, drawn-out appeals process, this is very traumatic for many 
of these seniors to have to wait and try to get this resolved ulti- 
mately. 

I know you are eager to jump in, but let me also explain a couple 
of the other things that I am hearing so you have a feel of what 
is going on in western Wisconsin at least. 

But the open enrollment period and whether CMS could keep an 
open mind about establishing at least a special enrollment period 
for mistakes that were made. Whether someone was wrongfully en- 
rolled in a plan or wrongfully disenrolled in a plan or some type 
of mistreatment along those lines. 

Finally, ultimately, the marketing practices. I know Mr. Fleming 
is going to be on the next panel from Humana, and I know it is 
going to be to get uncomfortable. Because we have a specific case 
in Wisconsin that just burned my britches, and it was the fact that 
they contracted out with a private collection agency to go out and 
hound and harass a 100-year-old senior who was wrongfully being 
charged premiums under Part D when she was Medicaid qualified. 
After the State aging specialist sent them verification that she was 
Medicaid qualified — and I am saying this now to give Mr. Fleming 
a chance to respond so I don’t just spring this on him. After that 
State specialist contacted the collection agency and Humana five 
separate times, 4 months later, she was still notified, my con- 
stituent, that she was being disenrolled and that this private col- 
lection agency was hounding her for past premiums that she did 
not pay because she wasn’t supposed to pay. 

Then the appeals process was so difficult, and it led to my office 
contacting Humana’s office here in D.C. specifically asking them to 
look into this matter and what is being done to this 100-year-old 
wasn’t right, only to get the response from the person at other line 
that they will try to issue a decision shortly. It will be the final de- 
cision with no further conversation. When we brought it to their at- 
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tention that what they are doing now is against the law, she said 
that is going to he the ending of the conversation because it is get- 
ting too hostile. 

What we wanted was the right result in this. If that is what is 
going on out there with some of these people, it is just not right 
and it needs to be fixed. I think there are some proposals here that 
we are serious in addressing that maybe with your help and guid- 
ance we could try to get right at the end of the day. 

Ms. NORWALK. In terms of your initial comments in terms of 
only looking at the bids and so forth, I want to be clear we oversee 
a whole host of things; and I will get to your specific situation. I 
think it is important. 

In terms of marketing practices, without question, we look at 
those; and we do already have a special election period for individ- 
uals who have been told misleading information. 

So, inasmuch as you have an instance where that has happened 
and you know of it, please work with our Congressional Liaison Of- 
fice. We are more than happy to do that change. We do that across 
the board whether or not there is a congressional sponsor. That is 
something else that you should know. We have a standard oper- 
ating procedure in place to be sure beneficiaries get reconsideration 
and can change plans if that is necessary. 

The formulary exception process is something that we also pay 
very close attention to and ensure that there are many good rea- 
sons to have things — prior approvals or other utilization manage- 
ment techniques to help the beneficiary, particularly when many 
beneficiaries have numerous doctors and there may be contra- 
indication or this same medication being prescribed more often 
than that. 

In terms of appeals and access, something else that we oversee, 
we do collect the appeals even at the plan level. We started to do 
this this year with drug plans. We will have more first quarter in- 
formation shortly once we have taken a close look at the numbers 
and done some scrubbing. 

As to the enrollment, we have been working closely with the 
plans to make sure that we can fix those enrollment issues, not to 
mention the billing issues. 

To be clear, many of those may not be the fault of the plans. I 
would like to raise my hand and tell you that much of this is be- 
tween CMS and Social Security and our computer problems. We 
have moved a long way to fixing them. We are not done. It is a hor- 
rible, intractable problem. I merely point that out. Blame rests 
squarely on my shoulders, and I can assure you we are doing all 
we can to fix it as soon as possible. 

Some of the issues may be plan related. I don’t know about the 
particular situation there, but I don’t want to pass the blame when, 
frankly, it may be mine. 

Mr. KIND. Thank you. 

I see my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Becerra, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. BECERRA. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Norwalk, thank you for your patience; and, hopefully, we will 
let you be on your way pretty soon. 
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I do want to mention — it is not the subject of this hearing, but 
I want to thank you for your diligence in trying to stay in touch 
with the County of Los Angeles with its ongoing issues with Martin 
Luther King Hospital. I am not sure where this is going to go, but 
I hope we work toward something that will continue to provide 
service to all the individuals who live in and around the area of the 
MLK Hospital, so hopefully some of those folks don’t suffer by bad 
conduct by some of the folks at the hospital. 

A question with regard to your response to a letter I sent to you 
in April. I thank you for your prompt response in May to a concern 
that Chairman Stark and I raised to you with regard to services 
being provided to all Medicare beneficiaries, especially those with 
limited English proficiency. Could you give me more detail? 

It has only been a month and a half since you sent the response, 
so you may not have a lot more information to share with me. But 
I am concerned that — I am not sure if you have yet had a chance 
to really get on top of the plans to make sure that they are begin- 
ning to respond accordingly, as they are required to, to provide 
services to all individuals who are Medicare eligible for Part D. Do 
you have anything you can report on what is going on with the 
plans? 

Ms. NORWALK. I do not have any updates from the correspond- 
ents so — but will be back on Tuesday. So, if I have any then I 
would be more than happy to give it to you. 

One of the things I do know is that we had our conference with 
the State Health Insurance Assistance Program, the SHIP direc- 
tors, a couple of weeks ago; and we focused on a number of things 
including those who may have difficulty understanding language. 
We have asked them to focus maybe 5 percent of their budget on 
those, not with those who have limited English proficiency but who 
have other mental issues in terms of not being able to understand 
what materials there are there. 

So, we have asked them to focus on that and are hopeful that 
it will make a difference as we move forward. That is one of the 
things we are concerned about. I will get you more specifics if we 
have an update to that. I am not sure if any new information is 
available on that. 

Mr. BECERRA. I look forward to hearing from you on Tuesday 
about that. I would ask between now and Tuesday that, if nothing 
has been done, that you try to tell us by Tuesday that something 
is being done. 

Every day that we go forward without doing something there are 
Medicare beneficiaries who are not receiving the benefits that they 
are entitled to. This has been going on for well over a year and a 
half how. So, I hope that CMS will perk up and take some of the 
compliance actions that you have outlined in your letter. Because 
I think it is outrageous that the plans knowingly are not moving 
forward when it is required of them to do so, and they are getting 
the benefits of providing services to these individuals, yet they are 
not providing all of those services. I hope by Tuesday you can give 
us some pretty specific information on what CMS is doing to en- 
force compliance by the plans on that particular item. 

Ms. NORWALK. Sure. 
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Mr. BECERRA. I, Ms. King, have some concerns with regard as 
well to the $100 million that we are not yet clear how it was spent, 
where it went and what we got for it. I am wondering if you can 
tell us if you got enough cooperation from the folks at CMS in try- 
ing to discern answers about that 100 million that is still up in the 
air. 

Ms. KING. We did. They provided us information that enabled 
us to calculate the money that was actually paid out to the plan. 
So, they did cooperate with us fully on that. 

Mr. BECERRA. Did they cooperate fully and try to tell you what 
we received for those payments? 

Ms. KING. They don’t know yet. I mean, they were — you know, 
they told us that they had not tracked that yet, and we rec- 
ommended that they track it, and they agreed to do so. 

Mr. BECERRA. This is my difficulty. If I talk to somebody in my 
family, a constituent in my district, and ask them did you go to the 
store? Yes. Did you spend some money? Yes. How much did you 
spend? $100. Do you know what you got? No. 

It sounds kind of strange. We paid $100 million for something. 
Yet we can’t be told what we got. I am not sure if you are telling 
me that you are satisfied with that answer, that, yes, the taxpayers 
gave the government 100 million which we did spend, the govern- 
ment spent, but we can’t yet know from the government how we 
spent it. 

Ms. KING. We would like to know. 

Mr. BECERRA. I am glad you would like to know. I am won- 
dering in the report why is it that we don’t know. 

Ms. KING. I think, at the same time, we understand the genesis 
of the problem, the length of the enrollment process and the retro- 
activity that gave rise to it. I think we would like to know. We 
made recommendations to the agency that they do a better job of 
tracking the people and the months of eligibility and the amounts 
actually paid out. 

Mr. BECERRA. One last question, Mr. Chairman. 

Are you planning to follow up on this? Continue to track this? 

Ms. KING. We do as a matter of course follow up on all rec- 
ommendations that we make to agencies. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, one of the issues that you will follow up on 
is how that money was spent? 

Ms. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mrs. Tubbs-Jones, would you like to inquire? 

Mrs. JONES. Good afternoon. I don’t want to repeat questions 
that others have already asked, but has anybody discussed with 
you the issue of retroactivity and the fact that persons who are eli- 
gible for Medicare — that has been discussed already? 

Ms. NORWALK. I am happy to give you a quick response. 

Mrs. JONES. One minute. 

Ms. NORWALK. Absolutely. Yes, we have discussed it here. Ba- 
sically, what we have done is we have let the State Medicaid agen- 
cies let beneficiaries know — I looked at Texas today — they said, do 
you have drugs for past receipts? Save them. We tell our partners 
to save them. 
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Now, thanks to GAO’s good recommendation, we sent a letter to 
beneficiaries when they qualify to say please save your receipts and 
send them in and the like. 

Mrs. JONES. Are you able to determine how many people re- 
ceived dollars through retroactivity and is there a statute of limita- 
tions for which you can apply for retroactivity? 

Ms. NORWALK. Typically, retroactivity goes — well, it would be 
January 1st of ’06. That would have been last year. The States 
have that 3 months back from the date of application, but it prob- 
ably depends on State law. In terms of filing with the plans those 
receipts, we have asked the plans to be generous; and it typically 
would include both the 3 months back and however many 
months 

Mrs. JONES. You have asked them to be generous? 

Ms. NORWALK. We told them to be generous. Because they are 
getting premiums for those payments. 

Mrs. JONES. Let me switch course for a moment. Can you tell 
me — we have been in this program a year and a half now. How 
many people have reached the donut hole? What are you doing to 
help people through the donut hole? For the record, just in case 
people don’t know what I am talking about, it is the point where 
they spent $2,500 and they have to reach $5,000 in order to get 
part of the plan and they continue to pay the premium. 

Ms. NORWALK. That is the second deductible. 

A couple of things. The first point is that last year we estimate 
somewhere between 3 and 4 million reached the coverage gap last 
year, the donut hole. 

Mrs. JONES. That is what percentage of those who are covered? 

Ms. NORWALK. There are 24 million who have the prescription 
drug benefit through the Medicare Program. That is not the retiree 
drug subsidy. So, one-sixth. 

Mrs. JONES. Keep going. 

Ms. NORWALK. The second piece in terms of helping them, one 
of the things we have done is worked very closely with States. 
States often have assistance programs. But also with the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers who have programs. So, that beneficiaries 
who are either in a coverage gap but may have difficulty in paying 
for the prescriptions — we have 47 different programs. We have all 
of them available on our Web site. Obviously, there is no way for 
us to provide Federal funds under the statute there, but one of the 
things we do is give as much information as possible to help them. 
If they find themselves in a situation where they are in trouble fi- 
nancially, that we can help them through there. 

The other piece is the negotiated price for those prescriptions are 
offered in that donut hole, in that coverage gap, so that Medicare 
beneficiaries are not paying the full price that they might if they 
had no coverage at all. 

Mrs. JONES. It was speculated that in the process of imple- 
menting this program that much more than one-eighth of the re- 
cipients or persons participating in there program would have 
reached the donut hole. Is that not true? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t remember the initial estimates. I could 
track them down. 
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Mrs. JONES. I would appreciate you sending to me and my Com- 
mittee Members this piece on only 3 to 4 million. What about the 
people who jumped the donut hole and are at the $5,000? How 
many people is that and what is the percentage? 

Ms. NORWALK. I will have that information. It is part of the 
process, much like those numbers that you were concerned about 
in terms of retroactive enrollment for dual eligibles, and we are 
going through a process for paying the plans from last year in 
2006. We are reconciling our books to make sure that we have the 
right amounts, and we will know exactly what we are paying in 
terms of catastrophic coverage for beneficiaries both to the plans as 
well as the numbers. We will have those numbers. It will probably 
be a few more months before our reconciliation process is finished, 
but we will have that and be able to give you those specifics. 

Mrs. JONES. You have to get to the plans to get that answer, 
not to the individuals? 

Ms. NORWALK. Yes, that information will come from the plans. 
Because the plans cover the benefit once the beneficiary has gone 
through the donut hole. The plans will pay the claims, and we will 
reimburse the plan 80 percent. The plan pays 15, and the bene- 
ficiary pays 5. 

Mrs. JONES. I am particularly interested in that information. 
Oftentimes, we have these hearings, and we ask for information, 
and we don’t get it. I want this information. 

Ms. NORWALK. Absolutely. I promise you will get it as soon as 
we finish the reconciliation process. 

Mrs. JONES. What are we talking about? A year from now? 

Ms. NORWALK. Eall. 2007, maybe a year from now; 2006 will 
be this fall. 

Mrs. JONES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Ms. Norwalk, you are working with a contractor, as you state, to 
augment your resources for compliance audits. Who is that con- 
tractor? 

Ms. NORWALK. We have three contractors for the medics. 

Chairman STARK. Is that the same as the medics? 

Ms. NORWALK. Yes. Delmarva Eoundation is one, the SAIC is 
one, and EDS is the third. 

Chairman STARK. SAIC and EDS. That is our Texas friends? 
Okay. 

Ms. NORWALK. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. Do you receive periodic reports from them? 

Ms. NORWALK. We do. 

Chairman STARK. Monthly, quarterly? 

Ms. NORWALK. Probably monthly, but I will have to confirm 
that. They have addressed 3,844 complaints, conducted 859 inves- 
tigations, referred 20 cases to law enforcement and sent 11 imme- 
diate advisements to law enforcement. 

Chairman STARK. Would we be able to review those? 

Ms. NORWALK. I suspect that you could review most of them. 
The ones that are referred to law enforcement, it depends on where 
they are in law enforcement. 

Chairman STARK. I don’t mean to make this the topic of the 
hearing, but if we sent our staff over they would be able to 
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Ms. NORWALK. As long as it is not confidential because law en- 
forcement is going after someone. I believe they would be happy to 
share that with you. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Thank you. 

I have one other question. I think last year there were three 
plans operating on waivers which meant that they were not li- 
censed by any State. How many plans are operating on waivers 
now? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t know that off the top of my head. It may 
be that they all have been licensed at least in one State, but I will 
have to check that. I know we worked with the plans before and 
asked them to get licensed. I don’t know — I personally don’t know, 
but I am sure it is knowable, so I will get back to you. 

Chairman STARK. It is my understanding that many of these 
plans operate on waivers even if they are not applying for licensure 
in a State; is that correct? 

Ms. NORWALK. No, we did require that they be licensed. I think 
it is three years. We required them to be licensed within a certain 
amount of time. I think that time is three years. But that is just 
off the top of my head. So, that they would have to at least go and 
apply. 

Of course, every State, in terms of licensing, can take a different 
amount time; and we wanted to be sure they were not held up by 
that in terms of operating their plans. But we do require them to 
be licensed ultimately. 

Chairman STARK. So, if they are not licensed by a State, we 
have no — and this is the point of my concern — we really have no 
independent assessment of the integrity of their assets? 

Ms. NORWALK. Well, we at CMS would do a review of their fi- 
nancials and ensure that they have the appropriate 

Chairman STARK. Who would do that at CMS? 

Ms. NORWALK. I presume it is going to be one of the plan 
groups that does the oversight. The Center for Beneficiary Choices 
within there would do that review. Unless it is something that is 
actuarial. 

Chairman STARK. You have people who are capable of analyzing 
the integrity of an insurance company and their ability to pay for 
long-term liabilities? 

Ms. NORWALK. I suspect that we do. 

One of the things that happened with the Balanced Budget Act 
was the provider sponsored organization legislation that allowed 
CMS to do or HCFA to do just that where we had the oversight. 
So, it is a continuation of that. I believe that we work with the 
NAIC to determine what would be appropriate in terms of bonding 
to provide appropriate financial protection for beneficiaries. 

By the way, we work with the States whether or not a plan is 
licensed; and if we are concerned about the financial wherewithal 
of a plan, we will look to close them down. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. That is a concern. 

As I say, we have run into that in private pension plans and a 
host of private union plans where they haven’t had the resources; 
and I am mostly concerned where a plan gets stuck with some kind 
of long-tail liability that they just don’t have the resources to ab- 
sorb that. 
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Ms. NORWALK. I frankly think that is a concern whether or not 
they are State licensed. 

Chairman STARK. If you are paying attention to it, then we will 
assume that responsibility is the government’s. 

Any other Members? Mr. Doggett? 

Mr. DOGGETT. Are you familiar with, Ms. Norwalk, with the 
complaints or concerns that some pharmaceutical benefit managers 
and Medicare Advantage Plans earn interest off of the float be- 
tween when they are paid and when they pay the pharmacies that 
actually provide the benefits to these beneficiaries? 

Ms. NORWALK. I haven’t heard that specific complaint. 

Last year, to be fair, we heard a lot about pharmacies being con- 
cerned about the timeliness of payments. So, we did a review of 
how long it took to make payments, and I am happy to report that 
the billing cycle is typical to what you would see in the commercial 
market on a 30-day cycle, and there are — in fact, all the top 20 
plans all of them pay between 30 days. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Is it fair to say, if I understand your answer 
right, you have never heard the complaint before about the middle- 
man benefits from the float or benefiting from the float and you are 
satisfied with the survey you have that there is prompt payment 
to pharmacies? 

Ms. NORWALK. I am satisfied with the survey that certainly the 
top 20 plans, which are a significant 90-some percent of the enroll- 
ment of beneficiaries, do pay plans within 30 days. Not only that, 
they often — plans may pay pharmacies twice within those 30 days, 
and we do have the specifics in terms of the billing cycles. 

Mr. DOGGETT. If you would leave those with us, that would be 
helpful. 

In your formulary guidance documents, as I understand it, if a 
plan is not providing six therapeutic classes they would be in 
breach of contract? 

Ms. NORWALK. They do need to provide all the drugs within 
those six classes that we have enumerated. That is correct. If they 
are not, they would not be compliant. We would not approve their 
formulary until they did include them all; and if we did not ap- 
prove their formulary, they couldn’t bid. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Have you ever denied a contract application be- 
cause of a discriminatory formulary? 

Ms. NORWALK. Typically, we would work with a plan to have 
them remove whatever the discriminating feature is; and we do in- 
clude discrimination check on all formularies prior to them being 
approved and before they would be allowed to bid. So, rather than 
saying you cannot bid at all, we would work with them to say these 
are the specific aspects of your formulary we find discriminatory. 
You will need to change them. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Has that been done previously? 

Ms. NORWALK. I am quite sure it has. I do recall personally 
getting involved with a plan. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Can you provide information concerning deter- 
mination that formularies were discriminatory? 

Ms. NORWALK. I would actually expect it is less likely to hap- 
pen in 2007 — not to mention the plan year 2008. It may have been 
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more of an issue early on in the process. I will see if we have that 
information. 

Mr. DOGGETT. I was a bit confused by your responses to Chair- 
man Stark on the question of why we should not codify those six 
therapeutic classes. I believe you indicated that science could 
change and perhaps we wouldn’t need six classes. Is that one of 
your concerns? 

Ms. NORWALK. That that might be one thing. For example, if 
you have a black box warning or if you found out that some of 
those drugs were not safe. It also gives you more flexibility particu- 
larly around how is that particularly defined? 

One of the things I am concerned about, as I know the Members 
of the Committee are, is the cost of the prescription drug program. 
One of the things that happens when you mandate that a class be 
covered 

Mr. DOGGETT. You do mandate it now through your contract 
documents? 

Ms. NORWALK. That is correct, and I am getting to that point 
in a second. But, by doing so, I assure you that one of the things 
we did was made it much harder for plans to negotiate a price 
around the drugs in those six classes. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Your contract makes it more difficult to nego- 
tiate? 

Ms. NORWALK. Requiring those six classes be covered. So, yes, 
our contract with the plans requiring them to cover six classes 
means that they have very little negotiating ability with the phar- 
maceutical manufacturers who make those drugs in those classes. 
Believe me, we heard from the plans complaining about it. Because 
they want to be able to provide the best coverage at the lowest 
price. But we felt it was so important that these classes be covered, 
at least with what we know now to put them there. If you put it 
in the statute, you take away some of that — the ability to ensure 
that you are balancing the safety and efficacy on the one hand, the 
economics on the other hand and, thirdly, the ability of the plans 
to negotiate while at the same time making sure that Medicare 
beneficiaries have the drugs they need, particularly in these classes 
that are very sensitive. 

Mr. DOGGETT. So, with time about to expire, yes or no, do you 
support codifying your current policy? 

Ms. NORWALK. No, I don’t think it needs to be codified. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Norwalk, we are going to be receiving testimony that one pa- 
tient has had to stop seeing their regular community provider be- 
cause they were unable to dedicate the resources needed to get the 
frequent authorizations required by drug plans. Now isn’t it true 
that beneficiaries need just one prior authorization decision for the 
entire year for the prescription they are seeking to fill? 

Ms. NORWALK. Yes, that is true. There may be an instance — 
for example, one of the things that the Medicare statute requires 
is that if it is covered under the Part B program — B as in boy — 
then the prescription drug plan cannot cover it. There may be an 
instance, somebody has moved from one setting to another, a sec- 
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ond prior authorization may make sense. But generally, yes, once 
a drug is prior authorized it should not he required to he done 
again. 

Mr. CAMP. With regard to AIDS drugs and other drugs in the 
six protected classes, do beneficiaries need to receive prior author- 
ization? 

Ms. NORWALK. With AIDS drugs, no. There is one AIDS drug 
that would he prior auth. If they are new AIDS drugs that come 
to market, they do typically — if they are added to the formulary 
later in the process, they may he prior authorized. A couple of ex- 
ceptions, but generally, no, AIDS drugs are not. 

With chemotherapy drugs, immunosuppressive, also, in the six 
protected classes they may be prior authorized, particularly be- 
cause of that B versus D issue that I mentioned; and that is a lot 
of the complaints that we hear from people. But, generally, those 
drugs are not prior authorized. 

We see prior authorization in some instances as very important, 
when in particular Medicare beneficiaries, statistically, 23 percent 
of them see a dozen doctors a year because they have five or more 
chronic conditions, they have 50 prescriptions. If you can imagine 
a dozen doctors writing scripts for 50 prescriptions, you may have 
duplicates. 

I think there are very good reasons and safety checks to ensure 
that prior auth be used in many instances, but certainly in the 
AIDS category we are very concerned about that. If we hear of spe- 
cifics we are more than happy to go back to the plans and ensure 
that beneficiaries are getting the drugs we intend them to get. 

Mr. CAMP. I just wanted to touch on the GAO report and the 
comments about the 100 million that Medicare has paid to different 
prescription drug plans. The purpose of this is to cover what we 
call retroactive coverage; is that right? 

Ms. NORWALK. Correct. 

Mr. CAMP. That is coverage where individuals become eligible, 
and this backdates to a former time. 

Ms. NORWALK. Correct. 

Mr. CAMP. From what I understand from the testimony, there 
is going to be a reconciliation of this $100 million that will get into 
plan-specific information which in terms of the numbers of bene- 
ficiaries and the amounts these beneficiaries have received that we 
can expect some time in the fall? 

Ms. NORWALK. We should know more. If I am wrong about that 
I will get back to you, but we should know more about that once 
we go through the reconciliation process and get more specifics. 

I would like to point out in the GAO report they did not object 
to our linking the effective coverage date to Medicaid’s retroactive 
eligibility date. The interesting thing is, once you are dual-eligible, 
the statute requires you to be covered by Medicare for your drug 
benefit. But for other benefits, even for retroactive eligibility in 
Medicaid, of course you can bring your receipts in to the State and 
the State will reimburse you. Conceptually, it works the same way; 
and we want very much for it to work on a go-forward basis. 

I am grateful for Ms. King’s report, which is one of the reasons 
why in March we said we will tell the beneficiaries specifically in 
a letter about retroactive enrollment in this. We had always pro- 
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vided information to beneficiaries and partners about, hey, save 
your receipts, send them in, the plans will reimburse you for them. 

I, too, will be very interested to know how this has been working 
with the plans and look forward to sharing with the Committee 
more details as to how many plans have been reimbursing bene- 
ficiaries for this retroactive bit. But these are premium payments, 
and you are getting paid for coverage, and that is really the point. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. JONES. Quickly — thank you, Mr. Chairman — how much 
money was allocated to educate recipients about retroactivity? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t know if there is anything specifically 
about retroactivity. 

Mrs. JONES. Maybe not retroactivity. Excuse me, reimburse- 
ment. 

Ms. NORWALK. Reimbursement generally? I can tell you about 
all the publications. I don’t know how much we paid to print them 
and so on and so forth. 

I can tell you more generally, in terms of working with our part- 
ners, tens of millions of dollars. But it is very hard to know — when 
you are working with someone you may have a number of things 
that come up 

Mrs. JONES. You are not telling me that tens of millions of dol- 
lars were spent on educating our seniors receiving Medicare pre- 
scription drug benefit that they were eligible for reimburse- 
ment — 

Ms. NORWALK. No, no, no 

Mrs. JONES. That is my question. How much money was allo- 
cated to discuss with seniors reimbursement? 

Ms. NORWALK. I suspect — it would be hard for me to know. I 
don’t know that it is a number that is knowable, because it is a 
part of many things that we work with our partners, including the 
SHIPS. 

Mrs. JONES. I want that answered. It is not something that is 
knowable? What is “knowable?” What does the word “knowable” 
mean? 

Ms. NORWALK. I don’t know. Meaning I don’t think it is pos- 
sible for me to go back and ask anyone at CMS, gee, how much do 
we spend toward this line item specifically? 

I do think, more globally, it is a package of information that we 
provide to beneficiaries for which we spend a significant amount 
money educating them. It is a piece of what we educate them on, 
but there has not been anything specifically in terms of you must 
spend X number of dollars on this particular component. It has 
been more global in terms of education. 

Mrs. JONES. Let me say this to you. When we put in program 
in plan there were lots of seniors that were totally confused and 
overwhelmed about how to sign up for the program. If they are 
overwhelmed about that, clearly they were probably overwhelmed 
about reimbursement. I am suggesting to you that even if you can’t 
delineate the specific amount of money that was allocated to talk 
to them about reimbursement, it would do you well on behalf of all 
the seniors out here who are pinching pennies to find out whether 
you did a good job at it and figure out what dollars you could ex- 
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pend to do that. In your report to me about those other things I 
asked you about, even if you can’t delineate a number for me, I 
would like to know. 

Ms. NORWALK. We can certainly show you all the things we 
have done in terms of outreach materials 

Mrs. JONES. I don’t want to see that. I have seen that, and I 
have been part of the outreach in my congressional district. I am 
specifically asking you about reimbursement. 

Ms. NORWALK. We may know more once we do the reconcili- 
ation process so we can figure out specifically where we had issues. 
Which is to your point, has it worked or hasn’t it worked. Well, we 
will know once we finish 

Mrs. JONES. That wasn’t my question. That is something you 
want to answer. The question is about reimbursement for the sen- 
iors who was out here. Ma’am, you don’t have to keep giving me 
your on and on answer. Just get the answer I want. Okay? Thank 
you. 

Ms. NORWALK. Okay. 

Chairman STARK. I, too, Ms. Norwalk, have another issue that 
has come up. I think you mentioned that beneficiary premiums de- 
creased. But we were advised by Consumers Union who said they 
looked into 60 plans in a particular ZIP Code in Texas, and they 
found that 32 plans had increased their price, 20 stayed the same 
and eight decreased. They also found that in another New York 
ZIP Code, 61 plans offered coverage in February of this year and, 
by June, 35 of those plans had increased, 17 stayed the same and 
nine decreased. 

So, that basically sounds like there is a little bit of bait and 
switch. Because the beneficiaries can’t change. They shop around 
for the lowest price. Then these shylocks go and raise the price on 
them during the year. Why should we allow that? 

Ms. NORWALK. Actually, you raised two different issues. The 
first issue in terms of the premiums between 2006 and 2007, this 
is a calculation that our actuaries make. 

Chairman STARK. Why should we allow the plan 

Ms. NORWALK. Let me explain why there is a difference. 

Chairman STARK. Stop a minute. Just, in a sense, why should 
we allow the plans — in one case, a plan had a 26 percent increase 
during the year. I mean, these guys are supposed to be insurance 
pros. Unless you allow the beneficiary to change — ^but if you lock 
the beneficiary in, why isn’t it fair to say that the plans ought to 
hold their premium and their formulary steady for the year? 

Ms. NORWALK. Well, the premiums do stay stable for the year. 
I suspect Consumers Union is complaining about cost-sharing or 
coinsurance of the price of the prescription. 

Chairman STARK. That is an increase in cost. 

Ms. NORWALK. But it is different from the premium, just to be 
clear. But the reason it’s important is because 93 percent of bene- 
ficiaries chose plans with copayments, and those copayments in 
fact do not change throughout the year. If you are in a deductible 
period, the price of a prescription may go up or go down, but the 
copayments do not change if you are in a benefit period. I think 
it is important to know that most beneficiaries chose plans and 
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have that option of taking a copayment, rather than coinsurance, 
where they are protected from price changes. In terms of 

Chairman STARK. I guess my question is why we should allow 
it. In this ZIP Code there were 61 plans. Zip Code 00501. You are 
quite correct it was increase in costs — 35 increased their costs, 17 
stayed equal, and nine — ^bless them — decreased. But 

Ms. NORWALK. It depends on the prescription. 

Chairman STARK. But the increase was 178 bucks. 

Ms. NORWALK. It would depend on the vast prescriptions that 
you review. 

Chairman STARK. Why should we let them change it? 

Ms. NORWALK. It is a basic nature of how the prescription drug 
market works in the commercial sector as well as in Medicare. So, 
even under the Federal Employee Health Benefit Program, you 
may pay different amounts for the same drug. 

Chairman STARK. Just slow down a bit. I don’t care which way 
you want to go on this, but it doesn’t seem fair to me if I sign up 
for a plan, pay my premium and I have shopped, so I am in the 
free market, which we like to protect, that then I got to stay in that 
plan for a year. But if a plan changes the cost, which is important 
to me, I can’t change. Why is that fair? 

Ms. NORWALK. It actually may not be that the plan is changing 
the cost per se. Let me explain. 

Chairman STARK. Why is that fair that there should be any 
change? 

Ms. NORWALK. Because beneficiaries could choose plans that 
wouldn’t have a change because they are getting copayments, and 
93 percent of them did choose that. But the issue is not so much 
the plan change in the cost; it is how the plan reimburses the phar- 
macy for the prescription. It is typically on the basis of something, 
as you know, called a wholesale price. 

Chairman STARK. This isn’t costing the beneficiary. All I am 
saying is that if the plan changes the cost to the beneficiary, but 
the beneficiary can’t change plans, why is that fair? Why shouldn’t 
the plan be locked in to say, look, you are going to tell me what 
my cost is when I sign up so we have a contract, I guess, as we 
lawyers would call it? Now, why should they be able to wiggle out 
of it by changing the cost and I can’t change plans? 

Ms. NORWALK. We do. I think it is important to let bene- 
ficiaries know up front that some of their costs may change, par- 
ticularly if they choose plans that have co-insurance and not copay- 
ments. 

Chairman STARK. Then why don’t we let them change plans? 

Ms. NORWALK. Partly it is a matter of the administrative bur- 
den. That would be why. 

Chairman STARK. It depends on these poor plans that aren’t 
making any money, huh? Okay. Well, I am just glad to see which 
side you come on. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. CAMP. I was just going to suggest, if the questions are com- 
pleted, maybe we could go to the second panel. We have all had a 
couple of chances here. 

Chairman STARK. I have a couple more on this issue, Mr. 
Doggett. 
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Mr. DOGGETT. Do you believe it is desirable for consumers to 
know which plans offer the most possibility and which offer the 
most bate and switch. 

Ms. NORWALK. I do think it is important for beneficiaries to 
know. In fact, that is why we have included it in our consumer re- 
ports that they will have available for the 2008 plan year. 

Mr. DOGGETT. So, in the 2008 plan year, somebody will be able 
to go back and see how much the plan changed. 

Ms. NORWALK. They will have some idea relative to the other 
plans; that is correct. 

Mr. DOGGETT. What form will it take? 

Ms. NORWALK. I will have to get back to you on the specifics. 
I think it is stars. We want to make it as easy as possible; one, 
two, three or four, or whatever. I think it is one to three stars, de- 
pending how stable your request is. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Do you have any objection to legislation to re- 
quire plans to tell consumers what the price change has been dur- 
ing the prior year on the package of, say, the hundred most com- 
monly prescribed drugs. 

Ms. NORWALK. I think consumer information is fine. I don’t 
know that you need to require it in a statute. But if that is the sug- 
gestion, that is sort of what we are trying to get to with price sta- 
bility, is that same type of information, something they can under- 
stand. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Apparently the Texas plans that were surveyed 
by Consumers Union all have stars. You are saying this is a 
prospected development, this is something you will do in the future 
that you have not done in the past? Is that correct? 

Ms. NORWALK. No. I think the issue is, what is the — this is ac- 
tually currently on our plan finder now; the stars are. But we pro- 
vide, it is a level of data that is underneath that that I think is 
important on a go forward basis, just to make sure that, if bene- 
ficiaries are choosing plans, compared with the others, have their 
prices moved more or less relative to other plans that are available 
in the area? Or might they want to choose a plan with a copayment 
like most beneficiaries have chosen to insulate themselves from 
those price changes? 

Mr. DOGGETT. I am glad you don’t object to legislation to ad- 
dress this problem. I just want to be sure that I understand where 
you are on this. As I understand it the plans, consumers’ union 
survey, all had a star so that, the Texas plan, so that if someone 
were looking at it, they would assume they are all fine. I believe 
what you are saying 

Ms. NORWALK. I think the point is a comparative tool. So, what 
we wanted is to be able to say, are they the same or better or worse 
than the plan next door? 

Mr. DOGGETT. That is all very reasonable, but are you going to 
have a separate column or category where a single or disabled per- 
son looking at that column would be able to evaluate the plans on 
the sole basis, separately, of whether they had price stability or 
whether they did a lot of bate and switch? 

Ms. NORWALK. Well, the price stability is in fact one of the 
many things that we give a rating for. The information that is un- 
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derneath that I think is what you are asking for. I will check and 
see. 

Mr. DOGGETT. You are giving an overall rating, and I am ask- 
ing whether you would specifically he able to compare plans based 
on price stability. 

Ms. NORWALK. I think, yes, that is something we will be mak- 
ing, if we don’t already, that we will be making available on a 
number of features, not all specific, not just a single plan that is 
one, two or three star, but also the features below that. 

Mr. CAMP. If the gentleman would yield, I don’t think we have 
Medicare evaluating the physicians or hospitals at this point. 

Ms. NORWALK. We are getting there. 

Mr. CAMP. So, there is a huge field here talking about evalua- 
tion of providers. 

Mr. DOGGETT. This is on effectiveness, this is just solely on 
whether they bate and switch. As I understand it, you agree it is 
good to provide that information and you hope to provide it. 

Ms. NORWALK. Correct. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you both of you for your patience and 
letting us to try your patience. 

Thank you, Ms. King. 

Thank you, Ms. Norwalk. 

We are on panel two: Dr. Steve O’Brien, an HIV/AIDS specialist 
from my neck of the woods, Oakland, California. Thank you. Dr. 
O’Brien, for coming out here and taking good care of our constitu- 
ents in Alta Bates. 

Dr. William Fleming, a doctor of pharmacy, who runs Humana’s 
Part D product line. It will be interesting to have the plan perspec- 
tive when we talk about changes to improve the beneficiaries bene- 
fits. 

Mr. Paul Precht from the Medicare Rights Center will discuss 
enrollment issues. 

Mr. Tom Maher with Medicare Today will talk about beneficiary 
education. 

Finally, Ms. Vicki Gottlich, who is joining us from the Center of 
Medicare Advocacy, will talk about beneficiary grievances and ap- 
peals. 

Dr. O’Brien, we have all of your written testimony, and without 
objection, it will appear in the record in its entirety. Would you 
care to enlighten us in about 5 minutes, an overview of informa- 
tion, we would appreciate it. Please lead off. I have to add that my 
oldest two daughters were both born in Alta Bates; how do you like 
that? 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN O’BRIEN, M.D., MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 

ALTA BATES SUMMIT EAST BAY AIDS CENTER, OAKLAND, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Dr. O’BRIEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Alta Bates is the third busiest delivery hospital in the United 
States, so we see a lot of babies there. 

Chairman STARK. This is before you had an emergency room or 
any more than one building. I don’t want to tell you how long ago 
it was. 
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Dr. O’BRIEN. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished 
Members of the Committee. My name is Steve O’Brien, and I am 
the medical director of the East Bay AIDS Center affiliated with 
Alta Bates Summit Medical Center in Oakland, California. The 
East Bay AIDS Center was the first community-hospital-based HIV 
program in the country, and we are currently the largest commu- 
nity-hospital-based HIV program in the United States. We provide 
primary and secondary specialty medical care to more than 1,300 
people living with HIV/AIDS, most of whom are indigent people of 
color; a third of our patients are women; and we have the largest 
youth-specific HIV clinic in California. 

I am an HIV specialist, and I serve on the Public Policy Com- 
mittee of the American Academy of HIV Medicine, a nonprofit orga- 
nization of HIV specialists. The academy is a part of a broader coa- 
lition of advocates known as the HIV Medicare and Medicaid Work- 
ing Group which is focused on improving the lives of those living 
with HIV disease who are on Medicare and Medicaid. 

The great news is that, in the United States, AIDS is not the dis- 
ease that it used to be. Thanks largely to effective antiretroviral 
therapy prescribed by HIV expert providers, mortality from AIDS 
have fallen 80 percent. However, suppression of the HIV virus de- 
mands strict adherence to individualized complex daily regiments. 
Drugs that work for patient A may not work for patient B and vice 
versa. Because these drugs are not interchangeable with one an- 
other, HIV patients need unhindered and uninterrupted access to 
all of the EDA-approved medications available to treat the disease. 

Since the advent of Part D, Medicare now offers drug coverage 
to about 100,000 beneficiaries with HIV, which is about 20 percent 
of all people living with HIV in care in the United States. While 
the addition of the Medicare drug coverage to those without prior 
drug coverage is clearly beneficial, the majority of my 450 HIV 
Medicare patients are worse off now than they were before the pas- 
sage of Medicare Part D. 

Most of my patients had good drug coverage before Part D, and 
the new program has been challenging, often disruptive and more 
costly to them. Patients have had trouble accessing drugs and have 
gone without medications they can’t afford or they can’t get. Enroll- 
ment problems and/or changes in plans have also caused disruption 
in patient access. We are a tertiary referral center, and we receive 
many patients who have had to transfer from community providers 
that were previously seen for many years because those community 
providers lack the resources to deal with the frequent authorization 
processes required by a Part D medication. 

There are many plans that require monthly authorizations for 
crucial medicines such as fluconazole for cryptococcal meningitis. 
Many patients also left their community pharmacy and transferred 
to less convenient HIV-specialty pharmacies because those phar- 
macies have the expertise available for handling all the paper work 
required for Medicare Part D. 

This didn’t happen when these patients were receiving the same 
drugs through Medicaid or through the AIDS Drug Assistance Pro- 
gram or ADAP. Some plans have placed some HIV drugs in higher 
tiers, making them more expensive and difficult to access. Tiering 
the drugs in this way can effectively drive patients away and rid 
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many plans of their expensive AIDS patients. Patients with exces- 
sive cost-sharing burdens are choosing not to take some drugs or 
to reduce dosing in order to save money. One of my patients has 
chosen to return to an old seizure medication which has more side 
effects, but it is cheaper for her than the less toxic and more effec- 
tive alternative. Many. 

Patients with prohibitive cost-sharing for their visits and equip- 
ment are coming into the clinic less frequently and refusing to see 
subspecialists in order to minimize their out-of-pocket costs. These 
cost-sharing expenses used to be covered by ADAP when their drug 
coverage was provided by Medicaid and ADAP in California. But 
now, with Part D covering these medications, these patients are 
facing new expenses for their medical care they were not previously 
experiencing and are rationing their care. One patient I saw on 
Monday, for example, cut her visits now to twice a year, and she 
is reluctant to see her neurosurgeon and follow up for her brain 
tumor because she feels she can’t afford these high expenses be- 
cause she is caring for her elderly patients. 

The academy and the HIV Medicine Association recently con- 
ducted a joint survey of their members on how Medicare Part D 
has affected HIV care. A particular concern is the high percentage 
of providers like me who reported that the dually eligible patients 
are now worse off under Medicare Part D. Many of the problems 
appear to stem from complex, often inappropriate, prior authoriza- 
tion processes and incorrect assignment of low-income subsidies for 
beneficiaries. These problems occur despite the protections for 
antiretrovirals and the five other drug classes included in the CMS 
formulary guidance. 

In order to improve the Part D law, I have five brief specific rec- 
ommendations: Number one, provide codified protection for the six 
protected classes. CMS has included antiretrovirals as one of the 
six protected classes so its Part D plans are required to cover all 
or substantially all drugs and prohibits plans from applying utiliza- 
tion management, such as prior authorization, to HIV medication. 
Despite the guidance language, the committed staff at CMS led by 
Dr. Jeffrey Coleman is worlong hard, but not all plans are com- 
plying. Just this last week. Dr. Wong in Massachusetts reported a 
patient receiving a very common HIV antiretroviral medication was 
denied because there was no prior authorization. Providers are 
often too frustrated, too busy with the delivery of patient care or 
just too overwhelmed with the burden of paper work generated by 
Part D to plead their cases to CMS. The protection for these six 
classes is essential but is currently only offered as guidance by 
CMS and must be renewed annually. 

My colleagues and I urge Congress to write into law the protec- 
tions for these six classes, including HIV medications. In addition, 
drug plans who consistently violate those provisions should be 
sanctioned and evaluated for their continued participation in the 
Part D program. We are united in this goal with a wide range of 
national organizations representing those with mental health chal- 
lenges, cancer and epilepsy. 

Number two, coverage for new antiretrovirals must be provided 
within 30 days of FDA approval. New approved antiretroviral 
drugs of protected classes are subject to expedited review within 90 
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days. But that is too long to wait, because these new drugs are 
really for people with very, very advanced disease, and they are the 
only option they have. Waiting 90 days for a new drug when you 
have no immune system is really no option when it can mean life 
or death. Newly approved medications in the six classes should be 
added to all formularies within 30 days of FDA approval, and this 
would save lives. 

Number three, cost-sharing should be capped for low-income pa- 
tients. People living with HIV/AIDS generally receive a dozen or 
more prescriptions per month. The sickest patients have the most 
medications, and cost-sharing disproportionately burdens people 
who are the sickest and poorest and who survive in the Bay Area 
on incomes of $600 to $1,200 a month. For the poorest of patients, 
even copayments as low as $3 to $5 per prescription can add up, 
forcing them to choose between food, shelter and life-saving 
healthcare and treatment. Many of my patients with co-pays will 
pick up only a portion of their medication or they will skip months 
at a time when they feel money is tight, and they can’t afford that. 
That threatens their health. Congress should consider passing a 
beneficiary’s monthly cost-sharing burden, particularly for the 
lower income patients who cannot afford multiple copayments 
every month. 

Number four, coverage during enrollment changes and transi- 
tions in coverage needs to be guaranteed. Proper enrollment into 
a drug plan has been difficult. During times of transition between 
plans, patients and their providers are often confused. Many pa- 
tients often don’t even know their plan has changed. Many of my 
patients claim they never get the letter, although I am sure it has 
been mailed. This requires reauthorization for their drugs and 
often a delay in getting them their medication. 

There is also some bad actors amongst the plans. Earlier this 
spring, one company. Sierra RX, abruptly disenrolled hundreds of 
HIV patients from coverage in their enhanced plan. The 
disenrollments were unjustified, and after a time-consuming case- 
by-case investigation by CMS, which found no cause for the abrupt 
dismissal, CMS mandated reenrollment, but not before a patient’s 
health had been endangered. Enrollment and disenrollment protec- 
tion should be enacted. 

Finally, number five, ADAP payments should count toward true 
out-of-pocket expenditures. Many patients with HIV rely on Ryan 
White’s AIDS Drug Assistance Program for coverage prior to Part 
D. But now, ADAPs require all these patients to enroll in the Medi- 
care Part D benefit. However, since HHS is interpreted to be MMA, 
such that ADAP expenditures do not count toward the true out-of- 
pocket expenditures or TrOOP, beneficiaries receiving support from 
ADAP will never come to their doughnut hole and ADAP will con- 
tinuously be used to pay for these expenses. This further strains 
the very limited ADAP programs. Federal law should support ef- 
forts to maximize Medicare coverage and allow expenditures made 
by AIDS Drug Assistance Programs to count toward TrOOP. 

In conclusion. Medicare Part D, has been helpful to a few of my 
patients. But to many of my patients, it has been confusing, stress- 
ful and disruptive for their care. For the HIV clinicians, it has been 
challenging on the best of days, and frustrating and overwhelming 
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on the worse. We spend hours on the phone at our desk filling out 
authorization requests for different plans. But the different re- 
quests for different plans is confusing. My nurses and pharmacists 
tell me they are now spending at least twice as much time per pa- 
tient getting the same drugs now that they are on Medicare Part 
D as they did prior to thah The hours spent on patient advocacy 
are robbed from our limited time with patient care. 

So, Congress has an opportunity to help by providing safeguards 
for the six protected classes by mandating access to new 
antiretrovirals within 30 days, by capping out-of-pocket cost-shar- 
ing for low-income patients, by guaranteeing coverage during plan 
transition, increasing surveillance and sanctioning by bad actors, 
by guaranteeing at least one enhanced plan that offers coverage 
through the doughnut hole and by allowing ADAP expenditures to 
count toward true out-of-pocket expenditures. We appreciate the 
hard work of this Committee, particularly the Chairman and Mem- 
bers. I appreciate the opportunity to share my story and happy to 
answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. O’Brien follows:] 

Statement of Steve O’Brien, M.D., Medieal Direetor, Alta Bates Summit East 
Bay AIDS Center, Oakland, California 

Good afternoon. My name is Stephen O’Brien and I am the Medical Director of 
the Alta Bates Summit East Bay AIDS Center in Oakland, California, which pro- 
vides primary and specialty medical care to more than 1,300 HIV-infected people, 
most of who are indigent people of color living in the Oakland area and surrounding 
counties. I am an HIV specialist in internal medicine, and I serve on the Public Pol- 
icy Committee of the American Academy of HIV Medicine, a non-profit member or- 
ganization of HIV specialists throughout the United States. 

The American Academy of HIV Medicine is a member of a broader coalition of 
committed advocates through the nation known as the HIV Medicare & Medicaid 
Working Group, which is focused on improving the lives of those individuals living 
with HIV disease and receiving care and treatment from either or both of the Medi- 
care and Medicaid programs. 

I. Overview: 

By now most Americans are familiar with the dramatic improvements in the 
treatment of HIV infection that have reduced mortality due to the disease by nearly 
80 percent. Once almost always considered a fatal diagnosis, HIV disease can now 
be managed with consistent and reliable access to a combination of medications 
known as highly-active antiretroviral therapy (HAART). 

These medications are critical to the health and well-being of patients infected 
with HIV/AIDS; however, successful viral suppression demands strict adherence to 
a complex drug regimen that requires multiple doses of three or more highly expen- 
sive medications daily. In addition, antiretroviral medications are simply not inter- 
changeable with one another due to individual physiologic factors and differences in 
toxicity, efficacy, drug interactions, and drug-sensitivity of the patient’s virus. As a 
result, it is critical that people with HIV/AIDS maintain unhindered access to all 
of the FDA-approved medications available to treat the disease and its complica- 
tions. Beyond viral suppression, people with HIV disease often must contend with 
opportunistic complications and serious co-occurring conditions such as hepatitis C 
and mental illness, as well as complications such as diabetes, elevated cholesterols, 
and heart conditions resulting from the HAART medications themselves. 

Through the passage of the Medicare Modernization Act of 2003, Medicare now 
offers prescription drug coverage to approximately 100,000 Medicare-eligible bene- 
ficiaries with HIV/AIDS, roughly 20% of those in care. Medicare is the second larg- 
est source of federal funding for HIV care and treatment after Medicaid. 

While the addition of Medicare drug coverage to those without prior drug coverage 
is clearly beneficial, for the majority of my 450 California Medicare patients, many 
of whom had good drug coverage before Medicare Part D, the program has been 
challenging, often disruptive and more costly. Patients have had trouble accessing 
antiretrovirals and treatment for opportunistic infections. Patients have gone with- 
out medications they can’t afford or can’t access through their new plans. Changes 
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in plans have caused disruption in patient’s access to long term medications. Some 
patient’s have had to transfer to new medical providers and pharmacies that spe- 
cialize in the complex authorization processes required by various insurers. 

Most antiretrovirals are readily available through most plans. However, some 
plans have placed some antiretrovirals in higher tiers, thereby making them more 
expensive or more difficult to access. Most patients, who are not “locked into” plans, 
have changed plans, those who are locked in have changed during open enrollment; 
therefore, tiering effectively rids many plans of their expensive AIDS patients. 

It is not just the antiretrovirals, however, that patients are having difficulty ac- 
cessing. For example, we have had many patients have difficulty receiving the 
antifungal fluconazole to treat cryptococcal meningitis. Fluconazole is the treatment 
of choice for this common opportunistic infection but many plans delay authorizing 
this drug or require monthly reauthorizations. This has led to prolonged hospitaliza- 
tions and gaps in treatment. 

Patients with excessive cost sharing burdens for their drugs are sometimes choos- 
ing not to take some drugs or to take reduced dosing in order to save money. One 
patient has chosen to return to a cheaper anti-seizure medication (Dilantin) with 
more side effects because it is cheaper than the less toxic alternative (Keppra) we 
had her taking. Many patients with prohibitive cost-sharing for their medical visits 
and medical equipment are coming to clinic less often and refusing to see sub- 
specialists in order to minimize their out of pocket expenditures. One patient I saw 
on June 18 has cut her visits to twice per year and is reluctant to see her neuro- 
surgeon for follow up on her brain tumor because she feels she can’t afford her high 
share of the cost of care. 

As a tertiary referral center, we have received several patients in transfer who 
had to stop seeing their regular community provider because they were unable to 
dedicate the resources needed to get the frequent authorizations required by Medi- 
care Part D plans. For the same reason, many patients have left their more conven- 
ient community pharmacy and transferred to less convenient HIV specialty phar- 
macies that have the expertise to file the appropriate paper work to get the drugs 
the patient needs. This didn’t happen when these patient’s were receiving the same 
drugs through Medicaid or the AIDS Drug Assistance Program (ADAP). 

But compare my individual experience with a broader picture of the nation’s HIV 
patients. The American Academy of HIV Medicine (AAHIVM) and the HIV Medicine 
Association (HIVMA) recently conducted a joint survey of their HIV medical pro- 
vider members to obtain information on how Medicare Part D has affected HIV care 
today. 

HIV medical providers reported challenges obtaining antiretroviral and non- 
antiretroviral medications for their Medicare patients with HIV/AIDS. Many of the 
problems appear to stem from complex and in some cases inappropriate prior au- 
thorization processes; high prescription drug co-payments; inadequate formulary 
coverage of both antiretroviral and non-antiretroviral medications — such as choles- 
terol medications, pain medications, medications for HIV-related opportunistic infec- 
tions and hypertensive medications. Moreover, there have been data system prob- 
lems at the Centers for Medicaid and Medicare Services (CMS) and at the Medicare 
prescription drug plans, including incorrect assignment of Low Income Subsidy for 
beneficiaries. These problems occurred despite the protections for antiretrovirals 
and the five other drug classes included in the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
(CMS) 2006 and 2007 formulary ^idance. 

Of particular concern is the high percentage of HIV medical providers who re- 
ported that their patients who are dually eligible for Medicare and Medicaid are 
worse off under Medicare Part D. With Medicaid drug coverage, this population had 
access to an open drug formulary and in many states were not subject to cost-shar- 
ing. (If they were subject to cost sharing, Medicaid law ensures that beneficiaries 
are not denied access to drugs or other services due to an inability to meet cost- 
sharing obligations.) Low income people with HIV/AIDS can face significant cost 
sharing obligations under Medicare Part D, forcing them to forgo necessary medica- 
tions in lieu of food or rent. The Medicare Modernization Act of 2003 called for CMS 
to conduct a study of how dual eligibles with HIV/AIDS would fare under Medicare 
Part D that to this date has not been released publicly. Better monitoring of the 
dual eligible population is needed along with stronger protections to ensure that 
they maintain reliable access to lifesaving drug therapies. 

What follows are key findings from the joint AAHIVM and HIVMA survey of HIV 
medical providers. 
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Medicare Part D Drug Plans are not meeting the needs of beneficiaries 
with HIV/AIDS. 

• 83% of respondents reported that their patients had experienced problems get- 
ting their prescriptions since joining a Medicare drug plan. Of those reporting 
problems for their patients with HIV/AIDS: 

• 80% reported one or more of a patient’s drugs were subject to prior authoriza- 
tion. 

• 76% reported one or more of a patient’s drugs were not covered by their plan’s 
formulary. 

• 73% reported that patients could not afford the co-payments/cost-sharing. 

• 44% reported that a patient’s drugs were subject to quantity limits. 

People with HIV/AIDS experience lapses in medications due to Part D 
problems. 

• Of those reporting problems with Part D, 75% reported that patients with HIV/ 
AIDS went without medications due to Part D problems. Of those who reported 
specific medication lapses: 

• Sixty-five percent reported patients with HIV/AIDS going without 
antiretrovirals as well as other medications. 

• Eleven percent reported patients with HIV/AIDS going without only 
antiretrovirals 

• Twenty-four percent respondents reported patients with HIV/AIDS going with- 
out only non-antiretroviral medications. 

Problems with Part D coverage led to unscheduled medical visits and other 
adverse health consequences for some patients. 

• Sixty percent of respondents who reported problems indicated that patients 
with HIV/AIDS came in for unscheduled or extra medical visits due to Part D 
problems. 

• Twenty-eight percent of respondents who reported problems indicated that pa- 
tients with HIV/AIDS experienced other adverse health consequences due to 
Part D problems. 

• For those who reported problems, the percentage of respondents reporting that 
patients with HIV/AIDS had trouble accessing medications included: 
antiretroviral medications (54%); mental health medications (55%); cholesterol 
medications (55%); pain medications (46%); medications for HIV-related oppor- 
tunistic infections (36%); hypertensive medications (35%) and hepatitis medica- 
tions (22%). 

II. Protections for HIV Antiretrovirals and other drugs under the Six Pro- 
tected Classes 

CMS has included antiretrovirals as one of six protected drug classes for which 
Part D plans are required to cover “all or substantially all drugs” available. The for- 
mulary guidance prohibits plans from applying utilization management techniques 
such as prior authorization to HIV antiretrovirals with the exception of one drug, 
enfuvirtide. Prior authorization is allowed with enfuvirtide only when the patient 
is new to the drug. Despite the guidance, not all beneficiaries are guaranteed access 
to these drugs as evidenced by the AAHIVM/HIVMA survey findings and reports 
from HIV medical providers. Just this past week, Dr. Michael Wong in Massachu- 
setts reported a patient who was denied stavudine, a common antiretroviral, at the 
pharmacy subject to a prior authorization. The patient has been on this medication 
for years, and Dr. Wong reported that this has never been an issue before. The pa- 
tient has end stage renal disease, is on dialysis, and has been on his current ARV 
regimen for at least a year without problems. Cindy Zoellner, PharmD and HIV 
Clinical Pharmacy Specialist in Dallas, Texas reported a similar problem with cov- 
erage of darunavir in her clinic. The plan faxed her the prior authorization form, 
which required 13 pages of documentation, including office notes, labs, and genotype 
test results. Both health plans were in clear violation of the guidance. My colleagues 
and I have seen other surprises as well, such as the denial of fixed-dose combination 
drugs such as Truvada (combination of tenofovir and emtricitabine), Combivir 
(zidovudine and lamivudine), and Epzicom (abacavir and lamivudine) to name a few. 
The individual component agents are approved, but these combinations that are de- 
signed to improve the ease of administration and minimize pill burden are not con- 
sistently included in many Part D plans. 

In spite of needed improvements, the protection for these six classes is essential 
for Medicare beneficiaries but is currently only offered as guidance issued by CMS 
and must be renewed annually. My colleagues and I, the American Academy of HIV 
Medicine, and the whole of the HIV Medicare & Medicaid Work Group, urge Con- 
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gress to write into law the protections for the six classes including HIV 
antiretrovirals that are currently offered in guidance. In seeking codification 
of these protections, we are united with a wide range of national organizations 
working to secure access to medications essential in the treatment of serious dis- 
eases. These groups include the AIDS Institute, the American Academy of Neu- 
rology, the American Psychiatric Association, the Cancer Leadership Council, the 
Epilepsy Foundation, the HIV Medicine Association, Mental Health America, the 
National Alliance of State and Territorial AIDS Directors, the National Alliance on 
Mental Illness, Project Inform, and the TEN Project. In addition, drug plans that 
consistently violate this provision should be viewed as unfit to participate in the 
Medicare Part D program. These classes of drugs all represent treatment for very 
serious conditions and in the case of HIV — life-threatening illnesses. This protection 
is critical to patients. 

HI. Coverage for New HIV Antiretrovirals 

Newly approved antiretrovirals (as well as drugs in the other protected classes) 
are subject to an expedited 90-day review process to be added to patient formularies 
but for a patient who has exhausted all currently available medication options, 90 
days is too long to wait. By virtue of qualifying for Medicare, a majority of Medicare 
beneficiaries with HIV/AIDS are in advanced stages of disease progression and, 
therefore, more treatment experienced than persons with HIV/AIDS who do not 
qualify for Medicare. They are more likely to be resistant to available antiretroviral 
therapies, which mean that available drugs are no longer effective at suppressing 
HIV. Antiretroviral agents newly approved by the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) may be essential for many Medicare beneficiaries to maintain an effective 
anti-HIV treatment protocol. 

Newly approved medieations in the six proteeted classes, including 
anitiretrovirals, should he added to all drug plans formularies within 30 
days of FDA approval to ensure Medicare beneficiaries have access to new 
HIV therapies that could literally save their lives 

TV. Cost sharing 

People living with HIV/AIDS generally depend on access to 8 to 14 prescriptions 
a month to suppress HIV, manage treatment side effects and manage co-occurring 
conditions. Co-payments and other forms of cost sharing, disproportionately burden 
people who are the sickest, the most in need of drugs and struggling to live on very 
low monthly incomes that range from $600 to $1,200. For the poorest of patients, 
even co-payments as low as $3.10 to $5.35 per prescription can add up to $50 to 
$60 a month that they just do not have, forcing them to make difficult choices be- 
tween food, shelter and lifesaving health care and treatment. 

For patients with income just above the eligibility requirement for the low-income 
subsidy, the cost-sharing required for their HIV drugs can impede access to vital 
medications. As an example of the co-payments borne by those who do not qualify 
for the low income subsidy, let me outline drug costs for a typical, and relatively 
simple, HIV regimen under the Humana Standard Plan (which is comparable to the 
other plan options) available in California. The cost sharing before the patient has 
met the deductible and again during the donut hole would be around fol9.60 per 
month (353.19 for Combivir and 466.41 for efavirenz); after the patient meets the 
deductible and before he reaches the donut hole the cost would be $204.90 per 
month (88.30 for Combivir and 116.60 for efavirenz). Finally, when the patient’s 
drug costs reach the out of pocket limit of 3,850, the patient’s co-payments drop to 
$40.98 ($17.66 for combivir and 23.32 for efavirenz). These costs are in addition to 
the premiums charged by the plan. Our patients in California and about half of the 
states often can get help through their AIDS Drug Assistance Program (ADAP) with 
these costs, if they qualify for the program. This assistance, however, is not readily 
available in every state, or for every person that might apply. 

Congress should consider capping the beneficiary’s mothnly cost sharing 
burden, particularly for those low-income patients who cannot afford co- 
payments for multiple medications. 

V. Enrollment issues: Proper LIS assignment 

Enrollment into a prescription drug plan has been difficult for many populations 
of individuals, but we also have stories to report from within the HIV population — 
not just enrollment, but dis-enrollment as well. Earlier this spring, one company, 
Sierra Rx, abruptly dis-enrolled hundreds of HIV patients from coverage their en- 
hanced plan (a plan offering coverage on brand and generic drugs through the cov- 
erage gap or donut hole in exchange for a higher monthly premium. The plan made 
this “mistake” ironically after it was widely reported that the enhanced plan, an at- 
tractive option for patients with HIV, who routinely hit the hole in March or April 
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every year, had severe losses during the first three months of operation. The dis- 
enrollments were unjustified and after time-consuming case-by-case investigations 
by CMS which found no cause for the abrupt dismissal, CMS mandated re-enroll- 
ment for virtually all of the clients that had been dis-enrolled. In several states the 
ADAPs stepped in and provided medications while CMS was reviewing cases, but 
the process and was extremely time-consuming and frustrating for clients and case 
managers. If ADAPs had not been able to intervene to ensure coverage of essential 
drugs during this period of disruption the patients could have faced drug resistance 
problems, increased disease morbidity, and other severe problems associated with 
loss of access to HIV medications. 

In California where I am from and in some other states as well, many Medicare 
beneficiaries with AIDS are eligible for Medicaid through their state Medicaid 
“medically needy” or “spend down” program. These programs allow people to qualify 
for Medicaid coverage because their medical expenses are so high that when de- 
ducted from their income they meet the Medicaid income eligibility criteria. Under 
current policy, CMS only automatically enrolls people into the low-income subsidy 
program who have met the Medicaid spend down requirement during specific “snap- 
shot” months of the calendar year. This policy results in denying access to many 
who are truly “medically needy” but have lower countable expenses in a CMS “snap- 
shot” month. Fairness and efficiency support enactment of a federal policy 
that grants access to the low-income subsidy to any person whom a state 
Medicaid program has certified as a Medicaid-eligihle. With such a policy, 
those who are truly unable to meet the cost sharing required under Medicare Part 
D will have access to a low income-subsidy and the life-saving prescription drug cov- 
erage they need. 

VI. ADAP and TrOOP 

Many Medicare beneficiaries with HIV/AIDS relied on the Ryan White CARE 
Act’s Aids Drug Assistance Program (ADAP) for drug coverage prior to Medicare 
Part D. Beginning in January 2006, ADAPs were required to enroll all eligible 
ADAP beneficiaries into Medicare Part D. The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services determined that ADAP expenditures could not count toward the 
true out of pocket cost limit known as “TrOOP”. Meeting or paying “TrOOP” ex- 
penses is the trigger that moves a beneficiary from the coverage gap into a meaning- 
ful level of drug coverage, known as catastrophic coverage. Therefore, beneficiaries 
receiving support from ADAPs will never reach a meaningful level of drug coverage 
if the ADAP supplements their coverage during the donut hole. ADAP dollars that 
must be used to supplement Medicare are dollars that cannot be allocated to other 
needy individuals who do not have Medicare coverage. Federal policy should support 
efforts to maximize Medicare coverage to meet the needs of Medicare beneficiaries 
with HIV/AIDS. Our organizations urge Congress to clarify the law to allow 
expenditures made hy AIDS Drug Assistance Programs (ADAPs) to count 
toward the True-Out-of-Pocket (TrOOP) limit. 

VII. Conclusion: 

Medicare Part D has been helpful to a few of my patients, yet for many, if not 
most others, it has been confusing, stressful, and disruptive to their care. From the 
HIV medical provider perspective, it has been challenging on the best of days, out- 
rageous on the worst. We spend hours on the phone or at our desks on a daily basis, 
filling out prior authorization request for many different plan and for numerous 
medications. We often act as the only advocate for patients who otherwise haven’t 
been heard or cannot navigate the very difficult system. It is not clear how many 
patients fall through the cracks in this system, but we fear that for every one we 
hear about, there is at least one other who we don’t. The hours spent on patient 
advocacy are robbed from our limited time for delivering care, and it is this com- 
plicated and time consuming bureaucracy that is inadvertently perpetuating the 
healthcare disparities that plague this very vulnerable population. 

Congress has an opportunity to help, by codifying the six protected classes, in- 
creasing surveillance and sanctioning of had actors, capping monthly cost-sharing, 
guaranteeing at least one enhanced plan that offers coverage of both brand name 
and generic drugs through the doughnut hole, and by allowing ADAP expenditures 
to count towards TrOOP. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share my story and the stories of my colleagues 
and I remain eager to assist this body in the design of possible solutions. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

r. Fleming. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FLEMING, PharmD, VICE PRESIDENT, 
PHARMACY AND CLINICAL INTEGRATION, HUMANA, INC. 

Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Chairman, Representative Camp and Com- 
mittee Members, thank you for asking me to testify about Part D 
program protections for beneficiaries. I am William Fleming, a 
pharmacist and vice president of pharmacy for Humana. Humana 
offers three uniform stand-alone PDFs in all 50 States, here in D.C. 
and one in Puerto Rico. We have over 4.6 million Medicare mem- 
bers, including over 1.1 million subsidized members. Our members 
have access to an open formulary of all Medicare covered drugs 
through over 60,000 pharmacies and our own mail order. In 2007, 
we expect to pay for nearly 200 million prescriptions or nearly $11 
billion of drug costs. Let me highlight a few beneficiary protections. 

First, we provide local pharmacy access. In 2006, we added 5,400 
independent pharmacies to our network, bringing the number of 
independents to one-third of the total. We pay for pharmacist con- 
sultations and have electronic funds transfers to ensure prompt 
payment. 

Second, we help members better understand and use their plan. 
We design tools to educate beneficiaries on how to pick the plan 
that is right for them, compare drug costs, learn about their drugs, 
consult with their physicians on alternatives that can save money 
and help them improve their health. We send members messages 
about when they receive their ID cards, when they are nearing the 
coverage gap and whether there are clinically effective cost-saving 
generic alternatives to the brand drugs prescribed. We made over 
750,000 calls to notify members about generic alternatives. We 
work with physicians, pharmacies, care givers, consumer groups 
and government agencies to maximize resources to improve health 
outcomes. 

Regarding SmartSummaryRx, which is in your packet, to help 
members maximize their coverage and have confidence to talk with 
their doctors, we designed SmartSummaryRx. Members who re- 
ceive this monthly statement, it tracks their drug usage and costs, 
the doctors who prescribe the drugs, members who are compliant 
on their medications, whether savings are available and provides 
personalized wellness information. This helps them become more 
informed consumers. We also provide a record of the drugs they 
use. Smart Summary acts as a portable personal health record and 
assists doctors in coordinating medications for our members. 

Regarding formulary, all Medicare covered drugs are on our for- 
mulary. We negotiate directly with drug manufacturers and retail- 
ers. We have four drug coverage tiers. We require prior authoriza- 
tion, safety and quantity limits and step therapy in a small number 
of drugs to guide to equally effective less-costly therapies. We en- 
courage the use of generics, mail order and 90-day at retail pur- 
chasing. 

Regarding exceptions and appeals, during 2006, we processed ap- 
peals for less than 1 percent of claims, mostly for directly mar- 
keted, brand name drugs or to determine coverage under part B or 
Part D. 
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Regarding outcomes, we are working to improve quality outcomes 
through the medication therapy management programs working 
with 32 quality improvement organizations and supporting efforts 
to promote research. Medication therapy is required for all bene- 
ficiaries with high drug cost and multiple chronic conditions that 
use multi-chronic medications. One million Humana members qual- 
ify for this program and receive general mailings, telephone and 
face-to-face counseling with a pharmacist on potential adverse reac- 
tions, drug interaction issues or compliance with a doctor’s orders. 
We intend to make it available to other members in the future. 

Regarding areas for consideration, there are some areas where 
the program should be improved. Number one. Medicare part B 
versus Part D drug coverage: Certain categories of drugs may be 
covered under part B or Part D, depending on the setting and/or 
the clinical situation. MEDPAC just made three recommendations. 
We agree with all of them. 

Number two, coverage of Part D excluded drugs: Two types of 
drugs, the benzodiazepines and the barbiturates are covered by 
Medicaid. Part D low-income beneficiaries have access to these 
drugs. We believe that all beneficiaries should have access to keep 
costs down and provide other treatment options for diseases like 
epilepsy. 

Number three. Social Security Administration deductions: Thou- 
sands of beneficiaries will still have issues with incorrect Social Se- 
curity premium deductions. This issue must be resolved between 
CMS and Social Security. We provide hardship waivers to low-in- 
come members who continue to experience problems. 

In conclusion, most beneficiaries now have some form of prescrip- 
tion drug coverage, the majority of whom are satisfied in saving 
money. But improvements can be made. At Humana, we support 
strong beneficiary protections to educate, improve health options 
and resolve beneficiary concerns. I look forward to responding to 
your questions. 

I would like at this time to briefly respond to a question Con- 
gressman Kind raised regarding a Humana beneficiary. We deeply 
regret that this situation occurred. Our procedures do not turn 
cases like this over to collection agencies, not for 100-year olds or 
for 65-year olds. That was wrong. I know that your office called us 
and that the issue was resolved. We have talked to the member. 
We are not perfect and constantly work to improve our training to 
prevent these types of cases from occurring again. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fleming:] 
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Statement of William Fleming, PharmD, Vice President, Pharmacy and 
Clinical Integration, Humana, Louisville, Kentucky 
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jmEripCun dniyi lEpitedUfj iicKly III billiiiii dfilri^ ixlHCd.. Till nmifc Ami 1 miBun 
I"imirtirj iftitiiEh u” phpnp«ciirK. mil m™ dim 40' niSion 

^ nap Stun rraiyUn*'' jljlnnmij: rnmnwiicil* i*nih nEHly 1 oul nf piipry S »™Jbrn 
ahoul KSI-rai-insJ njpdramilics:. and, Jlrii'a to lATirk wiih I «! od' evbtj' 7 mtnb«i:a 
UinMEii CUT ^TTMT. OirmEmbraa ivcrapadOiixicripEioii] pirrEW. 
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ViilutU fvr 

Todi]^. cfftT 4j6 mlUiDii Mcdiuit UKruficianK]' bclDog. bo a. ] liuiuriB plu olTmn^ 
prtstriinicm drii£j, intltphnu I.J mklliOn dMll>-(:]i£iblr t«ii(1itiAri££ I ^ 
iTtiUiDiiDfoiirQKnii'bcr: Ennollcd bhrougfi [he C«nl£r rocMediciie and Medicud^ETpocc: 
(CMS} v'cfxHlr or ufr Humiuii 'uiTihiils. On ^ur TKni-!;u1niiIiibnJ or votim'lirv 

imcfulKn bLved. 1 1 ,dlH> u^li Ibsn ytdT. 

Oir mcmburE livv^ will? bo j^nmuiAi. Hurndni hif wnlnjL'kid wilh 
uuh idjOUC ohuin orul irutefucdeni pturuiuiH, Including. jII churu, ihmumidi 
of ii>i(!|>ntdcnL phannKLci- and limp-lEmi osic phamurits. Our pEans DfE« mail otiIft, 
HlMIgwIlpilOW^PiiMA], l>f^M(lf4lifiulA[y,.vPui|MhTiiii4 hitldlli -tdiKAIidit pcdfiiAmi 
and MbdicalioD Tbcnp>' MuupHum: Pro^mmsi Tor huHficiiiies wiib bt^ 

|irtMrip(h>A dnig istiA ^luOnic vAndibidni, 

In SQOd, WE {uLd for mcrE ihu UO millKun jmescnplicitii, KpnesEnning nciil]i’ $$ 
btllioa of dniE tjipunii:. maik'd ^fnitKiiDabcl/ 3Sv7^(^'QjOK) SmarlSoizimKirRji" 
jQiicmems (mnniUy, jKm»alu74d muen^ni (f £Xfeii 4 £[, iiuvlng;Si Offamusbiilca, 
pKKriplioD^ugT taken md emtomind huihh inCdmiation. rieiiEin .M4iriiEMal H}. 

In ™t, iot i (Sill jwf of hefitfkw. wo sipefl w p»i- for iiostlj 2(H) millioii 
prescriplioo drugs luproienliDg nEoily S]| biUiDnor drug cuila; Jill n^e Ihin. 3 milbon 
proburipliOof llm.iiikh linr own |iiinnu;ii;]; miil moil.' Ihun 40 millkin 
Siun.^ummEi^-fiji:''* ElDiuriEini; cnmmnahiinlE wiib nauly I nul oC evon' S nicmbcn; 
aJbod uoil-H^inij] carport uniliu; and. itiiv: Co mirk mih | aul lof rvnj 7 members 
through our hlTj^K iTJur memhEn; dVEiugE 4u pfEAuipemnE |iEr pur. 


f 
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ailidiliunalJiiOlllta,3UCll*! USinE ewtrics where [wiKible ^uptctsiceiiJiaLit*] wilti ihelf 
ph^iuian) lt uJjn^ tniilordef. W-t pfOvLct? EMi4H!hs1P membin u^Idii hranihi in Utt 
ciTVErByp Ln6ufniiii^(hi;iii bTniaBufatlU/Cfa" pLui^lJul DUereii 

diKOlVIl; catoin single wuilt ilEugn. 

For niiC)^ tieneElcww sod their faniLlie!! lt care give r$. ibcJudli^ Low-income 
smUirv ibost with chfOriK diaOHCt «>H 1hc«e wlir> ue nursing hLone resiileiiia, tllr! 
prrjLripliundnig btnreiiL pKiV’IdCB idVinf^nnd cov^r^SC re|i^ 

PrnfjrjBi Ktart-L'p IsuBei 

rhe D SJ^in-up 4rKl 0[!CrTilinmi1 L7nplemEnla.lion. dimes are '^IL-ICIlOWn 
martly rrlflleJ 10 ihe lack of ilinrcw-»ljiliry nmwig tiaiJlh irfarmHian syalums nmoiig 4ll 
sUleholilen itKliMJiqjj (. MS, Stscial Securil>' ,>VdmiJlislmi™{WA}. stale MeiJiLaiJ 
^CRCies, drug ipnrutarx, anil pbinnui'ie^ iamong Ollien) and lO the DCCnracy of the data 
eXClMtlECd This ulmiictn nfEerlBd eoruLlfEnniL eliglbilli)^, aCCOUUlUl^ for tlUC-THil-of- 
poelei-CKjiicn^ea, pie^criplio'n prcnisiini deduLiiLti], iwh alnc drug pgrJi>e 

talLulaliaS and lbaii> OttltH. TtlC timmE of CMS-' irK loll a lino nf a new mfimiaLitil 
syjlsfn at lire Lnrw uf ill l 2CH)6«lNltllincilI seawn did no1 Eflrend-lo-cndprucesaing 
leslE- Aa wcJkivE Diid mod other puties imdercatiiOaiLdlHc liutulxttof bonc^ciiviet- 
intu- ‘uvoudd aceJt coversuic nnd the le^iHircM needed ta addrEai Iheii jsaiiJLa. CMS tUQ 
w-oried lo leadlvc fiySWm laucc and COntimiM *h men regularly wiLh pJan aponsiiri on 
remaining lyiUma-rvltfltd; laiKS. To (t«e, w^MC in the f^l phanes DfreconuLliiig HKW 
eruollment and paymenL liauei ablE rtiiiajlL with Socul Sccmily dedpetionn, but -we 
aitticipote ihc maftir Ltsnu xhiHjIJ he rensl'rard Wilhllt lh£ next 2 KlonlliS- Civen. theiie 
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tyiiein iKuct. HimiHiw's polity hnsTwen w issue tiwitiip w*ivcns for itmse henerLdBries 
^¥ih limiEcd liiKORKd SSA deduulon kEUH And cnnixK «6or-d 

lu ilif loiiALiiin^ piniiJUDi Aioiitttf djLie io ibt delay' lit aeewajcely ^r^Keealtig their 

duihielkinei. 


Impcrtiat Prntediaiu lar B«nerKuri<x 
EluiTLara andotliEr Pul Djilarin began Ln EBrnE;;! psEponng Ear iniplE[THiilj.1ic!n 
vrilh f fir-nmidEDliiip ofihe ^ledicorE MndefTtiMtintt Act nguloiipn;. [n ciur edse, 

pl3iuiLnE«>d slBfline wenibHed on hiMoriul dau nequired diirinj! DiffirdhAn^C 
yttii offovernitMJic prc^r&m oonoraeting. Our daie ptciml aJinoic Irrelevuin {jlvan Hie 
Overwbelrfiiri^ dueeptuiL'e Ltflhe Hurl D bCtVrltl 6^ hciieneiarreu unJ ibi' trlurenictinidrfeL'd 
^yslEiEi biiuEj. iD'fvuliiiBlmij.IhE cnxliblu dala iveudiv have aod LJie b:nrliuiiiry impcu:L4>f 
IhE praurain, Ihecu ute rarnr lEEKirw luunuJ Ihiil Ixi'^iE added vuLue Id IbeprDgrain br 
licnEficudESiOr rEsulled in lAefigtliEnEd heriE^cLuy pedEcliniH. ]je1 ms tuB^lLShi b few. 

]) PhArin^ Atcru: Humam's network itKludea rIJ mticfuil etHins. 2], 710 
ludepciident plLAtnaaelcs urtd b.736 long lenit eire {LTCJ |3liBrmu£KA. During 
IWit, we udded thi'eT ^.^Oirnidefejidecn pdiAnnaeics to cishraiee bcwfielury UACcea 
Id IlcuJ iximraiindL}' pbunnuciuL th'u leoropd ebtI}' on ihe impDJtanLU ud' 
Eom.Tn'unBcaliDg rEgplBrl}' with. IheiX'phannaciE&lD impimie hEnefLciary 
EMwrieoce « Hb phmnncy conniw We armneKl ongoiria wntflci with the 
SmiorMl? AEOwiwion ofCliiiiriDnic 5dMes{NACI>S)i1hieS»1ionn| Contnuiniily 
PhHmiaeisIs ABSoeudion (NCPAh.irsje pbHnaaey ^soouAionaRndUhose 
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jihomuciu filling large reumheix r»f mur prieu:ri|ilki[K. We cciti J nije tn enuil, Tjx 
jnd IKE [U]tirx:iil End ^bue «tc££ixlini'n nebtitedi ti:i disrihulE nvu regular piLhermary 
tiulleliniL TVe fiiEtiei[utE jrt oJI-ira hcrEbed h^' Ihe rir^nculiinrTiE. arid have '‘tnl: 
lioikL'' on nniTK qf bhe ruilkiniJ end itlnte meh elleL 

Durir^ 2DD&, i[^E[Knr3et]1 phruTnaciciiexprESKd deepeonDEm nhoul rhe amouirl 
□L' ml delay in [uimbursemenl. lluiaonB reiniibiiniFj phaimuLiaKTiei^ lOduyiE 
(vifiiLh. eijuulst Ihnee CimES munihJy). We abo duigned our pej’merrl fixmula Tor 
□ur in luicb a way ai la ei^ourauE purlif ipoliun b^' irykjicndeal 

phiDiiiaLiula. Wi: pay u m:[ dollar umiLiunl pt:r miouDr Ibu «miiulUlLrjnb: by in-ibjrE 
ptMndidcisif. Wc bavd had a nUaibir ofnuJqiCniitlL'ryi plmiinauibJ pdrliivipaiu 
lit [Ilia pfdgrad'i — ]irapcinuOiiaiidy laii^TLliaii rutail c-bainpuikipifiimi. 


lyavicaJio alcrialy ivIlIi bii^ia[]ii vaia pliunnaclta -nid ikclrCmJi; 

^oup u eiQutt acKsa and pttiycni apaanoiiaj pcoblcnBa (br InniniHliHitli^cd 
[TKfnbaa. Wc lhHV« hkKd «n eK|Kn Iq Ictiji-kcfti tue in help £U[de nur aicaceglea 
and dny-lo-day Klaciciislupa iviih LTC phamLacRa. LTC phtmaaeiet Kpy»«n a 
iigniliumi apwH-orcnjirphnrnia^y'expena? Tor our aland-nJone preacripiion diMg 
pUiH. Wrrfhing wllahorHlively with ihe major LTC pharmiKy ohniRa, gyoup 
[Hueluiaing i(>rii»eti74!iR[)a end ihe htility group! cheK endiiiet $«rviee, we or 
idennifiiHngnpp(iitunLlie!;'lo irrrprtseie oper^lionnl i[;;iie;.ard achieve 
elfirisicie!; in llie deliief}.' of ptuomaDcnlicd] Eue ip the in?ritnLincul Rtlii^. 


Thirxigh erJianccd rommuaicBliGn orourfccinulary siruc lure and a cIoie clinLcnl 



paiuicrEJiip wjfli ourMTMP, 'WJtnMdpnIf IhiW LTC phnrmnciw will t!= ntJe in 
dfliiicr new :Livin|^ La llii; MeiliLart: parjufuin dod jrapcuvL'iJ LUruCal 

Tn further etuLire 1^1 herx^liLiuttes du- ruC ufKaunlur iidiius dL ibr pce^J|:fliorL 
-c^HiUDe/. Ihroqgh cur [fade AJiKiieii^iHultlv Iruimnct PlniH (AHIP!!, nrvH 
[T>^'her nlDI^^i we |uve iwlk ipoted ma.wrjl ^iip with uruJ NLTA lu 

rmirntneiu] new dnd [Hl'W Lbietld ^JU[3iie the tJeillt'Otnic-EXChinglC'Of 

pbHineey (Utt fnSITI ipSlKPI? HJ-phnrmBeieE- The £TWP*Iki pr^maledlhie usenf 
cleelianK funibi bani^ler lu expedLle puy iiKtiU. IVv e^dluIlH' 1D 

participultinlliie *i(irk grp«p<pwn1iinmily imraqvif Iwr^fieLj*^ urd phonrecy 
suLixIarEian. and aulLLcned. 

Finilly, in janiuary 2DQ&, IJunLuia opened dut iJwnnuiL'Hiiia' 

RighlSoiircc, in PliocjiLx, Arisoiu. ITiid tKili^ k e»p«ted 1i? Hll more ihe>n 2 

miLlinn pfencriptiDiu forniiT hfedicaie membcit: in 2007. 

t) TfP-nsIliiJtl Pcrkrlf CVI3 teeiviivs □ transitinnperinil Ihrbmefciariei 

whn are loi a preKciptian dnij; Ibal if nd ixn ttiLir Pod D plan Cbnfiulaty 'Ip'Oii 
wiiti tbedr doctors 1o change to a dnig tJinl \b od 1Ir fennulary. Given Fiui |> jUii- 
up iK.ia«t and the nevFoesx td lhis. lieneJLL dLndnj; lliu lliaL enrulEnuiiL pfiiiod. la 
200^1. EjuniaKie^i^ramLiijon plan was ^ dKyE Ebnhcise w|w» ain^llinerTi wm 
eFTecti^'e Janunry I, 2CK1& and fiO-dajoi iiim iailiaL eniu.lliniciiL ti(K'a]l Olbei^ 
iC!MS rcquipfd plaus Ic ptaiH 90 diyn br those etuotled Jefiwty I , ^ doy!; 



focEfiUMf «niulLed uCt'iibTiiiir^' L, 2£HH utkI JD4bLy» Ibrlhcise willi Mafch I 
cJ]ftci[y£ dales.) TcxJay, iCuaiana'ttiuultntenl liansiLiijiji peKtJi] la 3^ dap aa 
iviljiurcd b>' rcgilla/lLOn; in Jidl^/rj^vipilimiaiia ux.lunls die InmailLda pfrJixl Khali 

Ifndiciariei a1 iIk begicuLiiig of dis ^ lao radret tliaii jusi tbc ix-tv L'tif dloca 
«>ov(j plnn 

'I'hEra is jm omnilEndeil, pmtilivc consequencE fnr h>enElKiDna.^ jiTid fOT Ihc 
l^yiniiniEnl JEnrn Lha ImiKiliiKi piEriisd prJicy. At tliE erid nrMancli 2[tQ^ n? f 
aiipiiJiLunl niioiber uf hit tuEEnlhErs vpara abtxjL Id havE to changE' one pf Ihcir 
l&ClbaabC«L$Of |ia^ joata fbriC, BppnKuibuMl'varKim maiiiil^Lircn vhba 

pfodupcd Ibcdiug^ W« sJiated the uiUinlKr of iKOt EIPiarlL-a aiTLCtailomi iha 
ftHoiulary placemeiKl for ihoir drug. Soi'cral of ilif ttMiujfaoUirsts lowered tlieir 
pffc«> leaving IlKdRig io a more fa^'arable cosq-sliBringpouLkni for die 
heneFieisTy. TTie beneiwiarieE .saved money, had wfildmiLt>' isf cure and (lie 
prpjjnim SBvad money. 

3) I'OmaliryH iu'Jodiag jjEDErti: uihjge Bod l>u Ik jmrrliJSFiDg: As jycaviuuNly 
eriCtlbOiiad, all Medkan.'-aflpnjvL'd ilmgj aieda Purfunaulury, mid ibr lithcniijlaiy 
is uiiifoidiL achtas alt our drug iilajii. Jlie only e-euLuifrd drujjs ara Lhoia ihii aia 
atanjionly CKcludcd from Modioarc covLtage, Liliie beiirodiacU'jiijies. Wo iiogoiiuLo 
widi dmg caaDufaenjcefs and leuLlerslo reeelye diebeai price fof eoveied. 
pnaseriptioa dm^s Besides iriakine i1 sicnplc for beaedkiaries. pliy skians juid 

phunoaLLsLSj.'VFa fciav^ early indiLBLionx lliaLcigr single: fnnn^lBiy sb>MeEy mity 
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[CkiJl in adilibfit^ ]ji4iirani dflcimcKd. tfae 3Hin( timje, wK; n n 

prodiKi it 4 p(>[iOvcd bv nnd r^nig. AdminixIrDlLon iTDA), meikc Ihsi 

prodiicLavdilDbli'ta our bcnEriLiariuL Titcrxiurf ifiprupniitc ublix^Lkia. -Itt liAVt 
ailuTiLil dbur pricinry utrt fcr of dnj®!. W« rtflwrc pri w nwlipriTHtipo 

(Mi R snaRllliUrubtrof hiih-WK tpcsinlly medicnlinru;, hnvE infElj-.tiiiiiniity Linvili 
(01 pouin diugsi hi pooinriae jfiprnpcuoF dihxin^ cojiHilicrel wilh. FDA-appn^viiJ 
Ubrlii:^ and itMiuirr ilcp Ihtiragi)' (jA d ircMlI liiUttbOr of dtUftd 10 fiiudt 
boaeftcwriB find prestnlKTS m equalL^-ifTeqliivt; dmg^ in a mm fEvccabic tosb 
sharing (iar. Las: than 2% Dfour mEinbanf VMtre aflinCrd b/ t:taq£t^ ioi pciOr 
authmcaLiun. aatcty/quanUI^ lliultd and dldp lhen|Ky pn!*001]tt3 flOIIl 'SHK (O SGO?- 
tAir iftnadion policy assurwl dh«1 nffafrf Iw nEficinne^ iKMrivcd a tempcim^- 

^pp]y tyf ihEir mrdicDlion whila th^ putsuad. an ascEptim 4ir onvarapE 
diabnniimiliLci. 

A liiiinhcr of [njdieo dEmonniaiia Ihat lhau slnlEgias ana luEhIv EtTaativE in 
making pcESEriplion dnig^ miGre' aJTiKikiblE Eiir ranauniErs. FiTTCJumpIc: 

+ A SOOi?- Lfwin OrOLip ^ludly'^ for th± Cania' iior Haiallh Care Soas^ias found 
that MadicaidmanapEil lbte plants laduEod pnrduripliun'drU^cCOIf by 1! 
ptrvcni bf]o* (hc level sifltes iwuid cnherwiiw Iwi^ wdwriencEcl under 
Mcdicsid fcc-for-sen'inc- 


' Co'i*'' MeiJiJi Cue idt JUiiiTy JtHO, CaupiTjuia nr hledtiJd Fhimiuy Can md Ciaga 
iht r*t-fc(^Sini(e wa CUrbAcd Rdiinj. 

U 
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* [li aildLuoui, ihiC (jOVlinunCnL AH>AjiinUbiJll;r CJCtkv fUAO} hCi [huL 

|!fauunac^ t>tnc;f[ hullb u1 tli^ 

Hcaliih Utiicfiti rrftgi^ (t'EtmP) r^KiIccd 
|KK«n[ G^r bcaiid-JianLcdfu^ ajid47 pciti^ifi fcv jjCncric -corap^nxl u 
llKAV«rj^^lLp^ltC WilLd pay*] [«;l^l phanii^Lo^. 

These finding eLeaiL}' duiniiildli^DL' lIudLlhia pn^uU' WLlurJiiu a iilnxiu Lrajuk record 
jJlULe^ iU eitpCmitiec 35id cdptibdiLiLn LoJulivdr afldnlahlr pcdnjripLkin dni|i. 
hciVefiQ. Our CKptiienLT i□dil:dlK!s Ihul burtLlLdsridi on: mun: willing Lo (b) uk 
fei>erics iliari our cetrjiineroial populaiiotEi and (b) pundiaw in bulk. (i.a. 9{)-iLi]r 
supfpitea]. A1 the eil(Iof20tlb,OUri$eMTje ditpcniini^iaLraii'ciagrd ifSV, and dl 
nhc end ol 24)47, Jk rsic ia «ijp«cifid li? ewe«d 

BuLl puiekasui^ Js a2Ui Jtoailjsc. HcnclLcurias uim^ maiJ bnJrr auva !i Of d 
eopaymcni ibr iltose plana ilioi liovc cepayratnia (Gar dibac ihui dcjiX maiJ utiSer 
(leiictalJjr aa^csaboiu l(]i?4 bftJia oaai briha mLiliiaiion'i. 'Hu-in^KoudHiimiicaLli 
and noclfleailbcu m membtia'' n>onIhL>' rbriurnmla, wa dnciyuraud rcenibeni 
OumaiJ^ Idling biaod □ozna ikuga lbT whirli lliEre zirt: cJTecIIve gaixcic 
•llccTaiJti>^, Co apail. wilb Lluir pk^^iLiaru. Thn^ugb lb»e pcDceinu, we have 
«^'Oiagfd 1.5-20% Lum'FTaicini iDdJlErnabvE ilrugx. Durdald dim*i3 Ihal niErcilKr: 
^ Dicde willing [0 uhaDgE Ibrir LhuJnlEmI madiiCdtiLai] than Ihnse Idking 


’ OrntnuTKnt .accomnbiliiv UfA«, Jaiiury 2iH)9, Hcdcrel E:«pli>]'Kf ' Jauldi Beiellb: £IKcu ref Using 
Fhireues' HiiKliis KCaugm ari Hiilik Pkia, Eiunllut, uiP Plaunbrlea. (GMl-ai!- IHl 

L2 
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iilLJTUujb mi!4Jii'j!lkjos. Fur Ihia^ inumbini who- ane ^witchLng 1u tliEy 

Rre on «v?niec J2 SO-500 pw ytw [Kr drag. 

Wc K<fc ^ |ir<i4«1 rnEmbcr; foramlary Wtulc (Ik aratutf nnd 

rUj^ulaiiraiv aJbaw ibr uiKl-yuor IjbnniilAiy Lhfui|j^it willi aiirquuJh: nulk? Id Ihe 

t5cnffici«y, Hnrann* miiiimizies Mkk types oFcliHngct Wclwlitvc itie 

iiihLii^l iiSutyud b^' iEHikui|j.any rh;iDiit:¥ wilh Ibe nuw plan 
year aJTaqLivnt Jamiary ] . Diwing lt)= pipn HwmBrW- tjmly KUICVf s JtifljE fiiom 
tHir Gjrtbiilary wlwn llvr FDA :i£uex a raJifEy 'wanung ur n -rlaisiiliEst a 

dnij, foTflunmpk, fTom n Pnn n-wvtied dtrug 1 om» wHtr-t Ll k kk - uttveKd, Jikt 
a DtlSj jOtT^aln ibuga rUvitVFUiitiylti? KDA'a Lbu|{ lillkacy I^Luily 
ImpIcmEniBiTUfi CDESf) t*oirnm nre dWemirped to Inck smtrtflniiHleyKlerKcof 
erfcc[iye40ts& im Ulkitkd lodie^ibiix miJore ULTinud La^vlMn-HllKliva 

qr idcDikjil, Helphed npd ^ijnilw TTwy nr? exdwtkid under die Pnn D bcnefii.l 


n=iiEri( dn^s *Ts vcinl ly impononl to the oiToitlnbilily oF PjM D fw the 
bfjipfleury sod ihe^iyL'crjuiiCrtn. At. a K^idt Hldilhi^ ii. wcxkmc wlih ^mu Fait 
D planE, Empfci>iers, jihnrrnaEy benelil innrmen. «ld whetS fhtoUJlh Itie Conlltiwi 
For a OolUpetItIva Frt’ICripdLai l>ni^ iMarkict to iulvurtoa Ibr Ihe LrealUin nfan 
FP^A pothwiy fciTihe npprtjv*! oFfotlow-unljwtoiieB. 


4) FliccptiDiui .aad ApjmbIk: Dvrinj 21)1X1, we received and pr-fTeeBS ed HI OI? Ill nn 

I mjllion ex«:j|KiaiiB touF appeals. We have tfieie diajt 1 Xi a^ciciaica vtorJruig ^ 
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Eicreptiani and appe&Ji, includiDguiurr than I O' LlinKim. runharuimd 

limE Tot Excffditxki'ilTpial luquEidi t^irnrll)' ii v<eJI within IhE 72 hmin! n:i|uiTi.'d. 
ThE meet &EquenG^ rci^KslFd nuEpliani an: fDrJanuvia.(diall>:l>:T}, Ctlibcux 
(artbfUii), Carsg. CR. blood pcEs:iirE]v Frolnnix and NEKiian fsliMMch 
ulEtTs)^ n^EtlD idiabHElEi) 2 aid Lunula (slBEf])L All cJiIks: aclitisLy maiiiElEd- 
hrind nastf dru.^ uie OKluded on cur formuiiry; i>afvn»^r, nuo}' hni? alKmalh^ 
ofUionE in j. ■ums' [WEbirEd romulni^ tiar with a. lower ensi jharE fnr Ibe 
bcndltlnry. 

Two {If lift moot fnhludtKly (iHttIttillAIICdH hV lOt 

]iicihc«it»Hit Mid oril lttiiYtuiK»iippf«4atYU, tHh of whith n»y te enhtr 

laidta- the ydrl B Or PArl U prU^plUi'ilk ] w||| MkjrdOi iIk IddKiflil ■liBWtillks^ wuh 
mubin^ Okk ty|Hni uf i>jvmi|ji; dc^HminAliuna IttlPr in [qy IPIIimOny 

Early in Ihu pm|^nmi, pttt^siuiani cxprraiLvi fijiK4:m abouL ai'-nra lir Axi;epliL(i and 
ap(>!al} furm:! and afsti huld EuncFnxi alxTuI IIk variabiLily in ronlanL ctTldKbK 
fccmi. rhraugii AHIP, ([umana wnrEid ^'ilb lodiEi pilizir and lb: Amrican 
Madical AffiEnciatiDD in davElnpcn: iziilbrni hCovi:rjr^ni:lEmiEniii[>n}l.u]ues1 
Fpnn" di;:Eigb^ ro liirifiJify' iht utEfjilion ind ifigvHl; JinvEEO^ Thua inniH jr: 
vjiibly hliblighfieJ on qur welqlu'. W: hciVE qloo nindq # iveb KKtl available Iqr 
pbyjlclanf CO req,iKu i«hi}ri?«i(KM tdri. 
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3} .IdiLiillcidiin Tbera|n' ?iliiBD[|tmtDl I'nyiruB IMTUP]! Tbi MMAccquirai 
iptiniurs lu ulTcr -in ^fTMP (ur Ihu irircDbcn wj A citpOcftd pr^ripfiOii diH4 
expcnu^ whn luiveniriilli|ideclin:ciac cnndiociiu ^uinuu' 

mulbplF chronic mfdkiliccE, Todijp, E]um 2 inibasL>vqr I miUiun bfiKliulinkir 
cliiiblc iii-T ilM prdvftiii. ^'c lu*^ imoK iNn i.i|iHimitlt$ jwivlfUQng In 
CMM MTMP bid condniK- ro ii:ich uuL ro iLI phirmncKS' ro pirUcipnle. Wc 
dnlicipalc IC.WD phamauics vill br' in [ba procnlm Ipr 9 k hc^Kinniixc 
(.hir proiAini hdf 3 lcv«|!i -of inltivcniicaH: gtneriJ mviliogi^ Kleplusnu:, und £u>f- 
ro-fbcc: with a phiimacisl. □nKiilly, Ihc htaJlbodlbc bciKliricay mil dricnndnt 
9 k irtcri'CTflida m.clhL'd rhii 13 -Mipldjrtd Ul t>«K(idiHitS ^iKi felt tllgihdt' ddr 
hlTivlP v4dU neceiYV id mvitnljcci in iheirmDnlhl^ SmBn'SunmiiicyRK'" slalrmnl 
im'iliEKClKna hi -call ui rurruiihcriJitftuibictn T^aHTTpltzntni1lit^id(vild1[dn3^ 
vi±cn(uliM:l [clcphnnicctuirmhin Iheu 3vlir\(P eligible hcuflciijus ba 
pcDKln^cly cnpap [him in Lhii cffnatunil;^. Dikc b binBFkLarv (jura IhrouKh a 
txItplHiniv MIMPctmUirtMiPiii lit'Slit ''ill l?t itlSrltd fcrd 
ptmmuijiu ciinuikirinn with a lilniL |hannK| iJ b ii believcil chu iht tKnfiicury 
nccda rurlhn jjiikUacr. Wh Iu><i mccr thiD aKvcialra (mnTCit phaimKi^i, 
ciisitirtfir m ihlt erognm To ii>w, mv; 

nusuigcd \trkiP nuiii ihan S mitlian. dmti ihiciijb SmanSumiiiar^Rjc^'. 
IfrVhavFznidi mere ihui 750 lOM iiulbwind ptumc tall altempti lO-M'IMH- 
tllgjkJibfntnciarjisand mcfiilluci2ti,U0l]Qr[t>imhJVE muiwd a ont-nn-nnE 
MTM cuniul'liitkin [talEphunicidly ur EiH-lu-Qin] wilha nunc ec phBimwtibt. 
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L^l IKK a. aon' m illuirriilf iKi: impad4if11ii£])(iBgrBiii: 

* A Nunh Carolina PliP rrtnllMr rWtiwsl «li MlUBiittd tnlH from ctr 
(IIhkdI cfnitr. Wt jiekliKil thu thii- wmiKr ntedcd a fKe-K!' 
fbCE inlfn^nlkm. The rruntlKr wis irliEmil lo a luuJ, piclkLp^Linii 
M'l'M'P phanltwy. TlW IdtnilO^ i jvntnnlDl tllnlckl iwi^ 

re-iiDfd c^ifiEiKniliMr'i chiEC complaint abDul p>aJn. an hir Idwet 
E jclromilui^ In -namininK her pcmdpCiun ilruii ra^OnL ihc ftehriKi^ 
rtt<ienii«l lh« Ihls could he a caw of a painl\]l miKulc cculiiJce 
oiUcd cfiabdomynl}^. Thiscendirfinn Lidisocijlcd wilh Kalin or 
rbolralEKJ diu^ Thn phaimuoiri cunlaolcd 1hr mrober'? ikK^Or; Ihc 
docior #«««) ^1*1 itw [ihfarmiikji and Iht sncln drug wk 
dis^ofUcniicd. The membcrnEnl cosce Ihednrtor Tdc funherrevie^ 
End anal]^. The pt(!CiK«n ptocdbLil unolhrr od uhilkaiOid 

irIcditHlOII for Ijf member. l>wr rhiKKwmp *llh nht memher indkaleE 
Ihiil nil bi Evcilaichis poiiri. This-intervEnliDaavnided a bid rise □d' 
rhibdccDvrilyiii^ 'u.'tiKh ^arould htini rendlcd in « brnpilaliirMliOn and An 
WMi w ihe sni-srien loow focn tiujiio 

Kicswllf of Iba MTM? n ilill hnnn evalisiliKl, bul oirl}' indicalmu ihirw modiuil 
And phaiiirtcy A« Acllleotd Willi dhe COIHUitJWni. ‘UieenpecLKieapanJ 

our M TtcLP vwiri Ihin ^ear beyond Ihol mjuired luukr Ihr MMA, lurh lhat we 
conlarl oE mrmbrr; i^h hiidi drug wuuH iKTioni froni lliia {nvgrHm. 
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S') SmRrCitiBBanKji'*: E^Oh illOAlhihtn A mcmhef fillsd. 

prcirrijilnn. che merDbcTimiV'TS a pnsunBJbeuil (utAuirfir^ liiA/tlAI' 

|)K 3 Crapiion. Kiivity diiifinf the pnevkvus irmru'h, iiKludm^ vrhnl 
[TuzmlKT » in, a liiL cnI'lJir dru|j], bri'aliA 1$ Idling iiricIwliliA A CiitOT rhc 

dni^ ihe cnnunno lype nJ ikug iL ii, Iha physKun wHd giKicrib:il :L and 'rttin] Ihu 
nuraibui lilted Jl)* tftt rtLAU WkI ptert «Wl (ff tlWK dn*ii W ^ ■wJun Ibe- plan 
and uxoitKr pai± Tha S^alnnanL aJstf iEKLudL i luLulrh And >ClliK^ iHifbimMlQD 
AbnMi lh« nujnlMr'x mndiliDni hoind DC[dnJs:,tikiinaDd ndKr [fenxiijnfdiiLiv arid 
inluuiUAliurt McdKarC V^limitlw^ntmbn no Hav*. Sciwl [imwihrfliigfroul [he 
year, a beiiieficiiiy leiicivei a waillal-imid lilting ol' Ihu dniK^ IhiC: niEiBlxr IS- 
lAktni! [oht'lhtcnn mAiy i1 wtlh dtiHD. The SlnleniiEnl nlici iuc:.^inbo]] ba lenJ 
mambna mtK^Aj^AhduLConAiii tkufid. t ^ po^iHe tvy 

:ufaililutin|j. □ generic ur a hmod name drug and ihaL lhe memihrr shuiikl dbmai- 
llMC i^ltll hi j'lier d«IOf TIb ScSiWBIll is dtsigrud to provide mtmberi *i1h d 
persanal hcaflh CBcard wiLh * IranapEiviil luuk iOhi Lhrir ptr^caifiliah dr'dg itUiC 
and [wti'idei docuin vtidh thulJie dCiCtor may be uniivareaf such as pcuuhle 
dru^'drut inithiK6dii£ or dnue (niXb-HomipliiinK. 

itjUAllly OubehirifiL: 'HiVe are n number <if ways in whkb l[umana ii wnrkirrg 
lc> imf [uve uuJjccanus in lliiO pctWiilCu of predM^ltOA dtTJa eovetHije ih Ihhny 
ways: 6ral. ihr-nugh our SmarlE-ummaijIt^t" itabecnml air dcsccibcd abbvt; 
t^COndi.lhroUfih'OUr Hunueu.hi5dcvelnpedielalJ4i[utii[uiMilh.32 

QualLly lm.prjvi:mcn[Oi^aiiieal[idnjs<rjJU«iH lodk ai OppOfl^hlrieslOtiltdersiand 
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whKbir viriau: pragrami i.liki! uajuming qfhialuty or phunucculkil 

f(if Elw TTiIhri. HMftMii* p»nltll>Kin£ In *11 rlt« i^Vrkeivi^ and 

»jbwnmiillk:!r;iorOM E^umiu'vQiulie}' ALiiiii« (PQ'A]i vihoK uoiJ iE In dEnt^lnp 
Uu slKukirdf jnd moLrin rDtmmuring pKuniKy qualily. Tht^OA ho: ibicidy 
esubbihed uinifier^i nfqiuli^meiilcE iiidk)iiKiiWH|ih±||V(U:CU afv4lj49iiiiS 
Ihnin nmuiuni. Al Lha »iw lime, Itw rt? A ii wtikinjii, ijiBickly Id litnnlov ntodcl 
InDplKKs feu [qicadpg ItHst- lamc meoiures Id phunuitlElSi'plunTuciej; and llif 
[^±ml puhllL. 

Ihnefiriiry (Jvtrtjcb lad UucitKn: lIumanilmE i fundoinciujl belicr 
ihu uie will Q^ge nhe- bcntHLiuy in niir ‘^umaLy liienaE-y' Eampoigru. We 
[v^huiliinlnzlKh umpaiun Ihnl wc u^lE^Miuimiiw Yuur BinKnii." TIu ii 
Dir lim dd:^" di£Kl-lD-<iHi»mier Dupug,!! iI'Iidk poll is In errale 

on inionned beoernury wLd will be omsed widi lh± ryg^ infornuUDC dd ulk wi^j 
Na''hcr' ddWr ktWHl liiidKi CryaEU-lplEfiil druk Thevd -fiimpiiikia kcninall} 
Bjuund ? fundinionlBlDppDinEaliH Tuf IhrtenrrLDiajy: (LI liHunc 
dnipi, (1) hulk purchniing, led (3j InvIunlnnE ftu M'I'MI'e. Any kfidlyiK 
byfKrtitry Hid ivcvivaa a hikhdr dull dnif (Ld Ihm) for whiub Ihiy btiue u 
pdsnlial luvMr red ihrmitiw wilj iKEivt a mEisipE i(Email. phrnr eaJI, leflcrl Id 
IeI Ib^m kimw jbcul [bi nppnnuriily lul wHm ihcy skcUld eoniklEr ulkinj uuh 
i>Kirf>iyaifian libn* llitnntwdt (jtntralEy, ^ «bvut. a IJ-£41l?^ulBiDkJUTiil!; 
wilh ihEir mnfai^nf (mEiniEij; dhal nEorly of liue bcoE^iaricT wfio- rtrcLi^ 
ihEmmapticanlKE their phyEidia and ullimalEly revive i ^ITefiEni mriheBtiDn). 
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On iht ^^lhd^ hand, I.TC harwfif iari« mi Iwmtfcunet v4o do iwt have aw 
wnfidcnct 10 Alh llwlr pIl^^klAn qucitkutf llicir pHuniKy njwd 

irutn: oT a lun'iLr. On IIk LTC ndf. ^v<■ hired a LTC expirl hi 

wurk with Ibi LTC factliilE: llnoughniic 1he Lounli^' cn ETuiife v^c hnvt ih( 

IeveI dJ rigpr in Eumining generif dnig. djiijwayryilEl at wf fifi 3«irifi Id lliO 
niiljiarjtDl feeing. 

h'Of (Jw Iwnedltlary ^ho Idcb i^nfld^niPC. ^ve Ea’re brnbcd "LnuciiEr^.E'' 
proigraiD] in 2047 la halp 1hEm. WldlE BJity, IhEiE ccuK.iETge |inio£riiinE are 
inlcnJcd ki wnrk nnltetulfdflht hweflci^ry W htlp th* tKiKdlcUil 6«*K[ 

bji^ Phyaklan i^o makt n^ui^iiwiira 10 biiahT iwplkdiwn (bi 

ypt^UfliuiR dJiil di approved hy hiivhjEr phioitriBoiL 

f| JlEnEflElury C naup TinMerD*; [>arint the drsi ^{IW of ililjiciiithacion, ihtiC 
Uieie mifU' (OPOfflH IW«j by b«lwfwiit]V^upa,acQkrr kIvluuIl;! tuid £hr Stale 
Hctilh lli^uianAC A.iKulaniw Pc^mini!; lEumana rantinuES ta parlicipoLa 

La a i4T;ik group urbanized by AJ TIP IhaL incliidES its Dei>tfijcLjiy Adviiuay 
Council. Through tdu^ gmup, mnny i^u^ twj »4(lrf t«d, HkIi at dw OKVt 
for CMf'S Ki hilow atldwrlSKl KjprClCiiiaihvca ia bu uIHe do amolL aod dimnniil 
bcnrTiciariu].. Hie group cited Ihr hkeL Tee uxrre EducaLLonal naaKfialiE and AHLP 
vvoi&ed -with SI]P repcrsEnlutivu, NACDd!,. bICPA and olheri. u} prodtKt Fi 
woiAlinnk fisc benEfiLiarit? to uw wltW Wftilfctlns * fan [7 plW. llw 'AockboOk 
hta bwv pPbliiihKl MkI la twillg Vg>JllWd byr uae durinK Ihu nuxL amunl t^nrollmtTil 
period. TliD Kjoup abKi rKpmuid Lonoem about brukcr and BpEnl tiaiiiin|i. ufairb 
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kd 14 3 M llbt pari aS AHIH', Ihjc Ncniuod Auuc-kilkia irjl' 

I'biillli UnJtn'vmlt^t:! and ll>: AicKiciDliotn af I Iralih IniuraniX' Adviioirs Id produiit' 
a ElandioidCTdiningpro^am. CumeniJy, dhi^ pnofram iibcinj rcvirifd and. wj|t he 
j^hmiited b CMS 14 Ptvjtw for Mcnrwj; cmikhi Hnd appIfoibilHy for -atwolne 

One Df the kunn!; leicned frnm ihe lini ^lear'i; implemenracuiri wni. di^ iKsd 14 
rtaeh raa Id mr»e tiakehnikfs piBr K? iht •Jinn (rf iJb eiirtd Imeiir HMKin. Last 
bill. Ettor 14 'SOOT (Wtli CllrOlliiittU 14i4jn, Huibm uL'isiTimkralhTJ willi aJI 
iI3Jh Duparlnitcd] ud tn«KtuiLr,SIJ]Cs, afTecIcd hfirTtlkaida^neleiandalhers ba 
Ghare jnfonnalian nbaiit Ihe upcaming. enrnLlmenI jKflDd, heneFjl!^ and •fo an$iiver 
jsvy qiuEcian^ 1h4$e enUliet iMd lA'C cmwIniK I4 luork WrlOi IhCirt IlirCUgtKlut llic 
year lO ewiiie iIiAI Ibcy tan tilpodiduusly rujpi.^lDl>:nufiL'iiiriri wfiDCLOlKt 
ihair ajtOKK!; .riKTuL Pnrt □ isiurs. 

.\i7rH].fuT t'wudcraliurt 

[) Mdlir.'ire O^ri B rrcraui Fiii D drux 'Twrnift: The .AcbdEmy DFS^EOi^ed Care 
PhanuK}' {AMCF) producBd b white- [uper re^adingPin H terru^Pnn Fl a4tierit£e I 
serve an rhe legislative CcvniiTtiitee for AMCPatri foll> atipptfajlit pOiiilciidFiliii •v^hine 

|Jii|>er fkcen iKth a Humacsi and an induitijrpcTri^KiiljvF. The rolLDV-DD-DDmmeiilTare 
higtili^liDrOiBl Yvhilc paper (which can be Fnucid il www.concp.Drg). CeiLein cuie^ries 
cfdnjpimBy sdnlinue tDbecDvered under PjjI A or Put D in a variety pi 9eftii|gs, andef 
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a varialj'arjiayrDinl lorlliiida logics anil vM7jn|j.c]i[i3cal. lilualiun^ Thcic 'calcgorius 

liKludc: 

* Um^ [^uiriq^ i1k u^i; ist dlM^blt {[KMEi) 

■ Drui^ Liimishrd ‘ inLidcitl Uo^apliyndtai s^TYu:^ 

■ limsiimosuppDcssfiDl ikugs 

* nul anli-oaruer drugs; 

+ Oud Miii-ciiKnic divi£s 

r tryltHOjHlfetiti (tPCJ) 

' [hui}]h^h«;Lji; vuoijuica 

r I'orcnlcrdl oulririiHi 

In. liwny unscc-. drug;; in [buf cabeginriH Dnuld he em-WKl ufKlcr Ptul B isr Fail D 
depending ana LK[KJiciary''s diagnjutsiis. Ihc salt: uiT »i>kc. aod Ibc tftrdiuuJ LehS itt 
[btdniiii 

E.v4n ivlcb io^hbikAicd aunomaud ^ D driig 

clDims.. il is itiflk.'ult for ‘boK-rtounes Id undcrstind why HinK drugSi am Davered 
under Ihcir Part □ bcDclit !□ ^’saying riiiJiiiiii^cK^.'e:. t'4)r cjumpik: 

* Inrnuuinsnjpprcsiani mediratiHcs sae cunemd under Phil Ji far a 
bcAclWnuy ivhoKccavts 6 man fill A nr &«a a MfditRK-Rpprn^ied f^i3iry, 
and who is eni iLhd In Medicare Far! A brnrlili at Ihe tinx- al'lmuplicil. 1f 
ihcsc i^inbiUiif hre n(H mei. dr If a drue la tised for putSKi oaher il»n 

i men unasupgi rest ic4i, Ibe drug mijsL be covered under Pan □. 
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■ Tbej!: BudilTmirnliub:] EnUiircnEnl VKuimx InHuouH. |xwiitftWt>^4l 
jnd hcpalitu Q ur alwif^T ODh^crul under f^ul B. Hifwcvcr, ill -ulhcr 
vaccinei irt- cem^ered imdcr Pori D. unlic]] Ihey irr adminimnd dircrilir 
■timed b> ihe lpe«iv>«u of u ugin^ at diietn expesurt no a disease, m 
T^tiith I»st Ifiey Urt (^tf Fjn M- 
* (IraJ anil-eBKije medicailnns ire envend uider i'en £ s^iien ^^en \vilhin. 
4SluMiH<iP'eheiiux3heri|!y iBdiindtjPmi fJ iniUeiithH siuiiilianE. This 
raimts lire ?« D jjIM W (rftiwiy atsiertmUit #l *lim lime chettiixaieMpy 
toolepfaH. 

» Oral anli-ian^ur druKS -ire uumrd ti hil B i^T Ok Irriilnnnfl ^I'ttneir 
EJowcvet, enr ofllivst dniES. THlbolieuulu, is bIsu used fur Ok Inralmunl 
dT [beuiTiHioid ulhrilii. ]fa pibenl has r«<iviida pnsrjiixian for 
rnelhaneotuit, a l%iDplan musi desermine ifdre pedicix is be lisa Led 
ff,j theuHuiixd uhIuieIe hefnne li tin be itlmbursed. undtr die Piai D 
benicfll. 

ITieM Pari B vcmgriri D issupstrerte uhilltnuri Tit ihrlwncJiulify. incliidini:: 

* ^rMaJbr 

-eun erraln silualiuni bcoulkiarRS ummH ublain needed nuxJieulutE in 
aiimcly fashieii. 

< fntpailofi Arl\/ic\a{ flEHtar^mnrfj (6v ft/of Av/fafoniian 

-dispeaxin$ is delayed, cire h disrupted mul plan usd phannar!'' c-usli 
liiereise. 

s Dmg-SpKtfic!irfini\tiHrvenni!tf:lhodafDel\i>eTyDeiirmmat/tjr> 
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AvkiiTdvniitlipnoriluuc calrj^fir^.'Fitttiurlidnjg tiio^co^^rsd bycolji' 
ow iiKtLwl, ^YfTukl si£iiir}C4ct]3' BU{]inv< aptiHiDul cOicinifiKi. 

* ATitf yihi‘^M-mrrujn'iFrT 

SnenJ of [fit iviedl(4iu^ tWClil in itrt P*rl B'Pjrl D a*vrJsp' icf miediuiliun] 
iar *hlrti Ik t<i)l pe^-vipfeU y(i(h jiivnuinu. n itiur -lulhprizBlipn 

gjimly eopcHils ite asst of il>« (b-uf iiKfl Fi)r ctHaptc^ uTdply used 
miKlicQiifln [uieclniH'inc lowi Isni dbAn i dnllpc, Whtn uwtl e an 
inimviLijuppnetuw, ii Ip gndfr P*i(t ? ; bill rur Ihu viil mi^U' of 

presctipuaii u k mul«r Hint U. KtflUtwJr, hum mppK bv ^nl by Fm 

D ptuu, phirmiiit. pfOicnkBi sfid krtl!^irtl^iee kyinfi. lo rsSsWirfi 
ippfofximcm^^uge'fnr^n IndlvIduiJ pailem 
-■ rart R-Pjin D Iteurvutisa/ 

HwppvroH ncocY^aiy to ii^btiin Ihii loquired infbcmBliDn iJds uuf, 
and delay 

* ;/Mbiuhi^(.'r>EiK^n4.iaa ChmxTf BefKnfor Based tftt faFj 

ii (.VxHpi^iiy 

Ifa plurmuy amirnr A Karell plumWfVpkOvariutiPivna'btCGn'be’inEablr 
[oaapediecclyjiuolw lira mvdkalivn, t‘(nrnoiirici'«‘in 

maniuiUy iesm lo nhuin »«illtiriW' Ift (» fi-om ur rtum a lomboD lial 
d«A noL r«|uiro amtKJLuifin ITilt i|iAy mvdiralivni in i 

ph)i\f kuin'3 odl&ct oa KLelvIn^ ift idMcd rsiher ihtm an oral '■miun uf a 
mtdiciDoii flasidai training luuica fhr Hindi (Ariw. Orii Iradi hi nwn: 
aitpcusf^^ tloimA iindn Meduuit Fjn 13. Cbt tk ^nlKT liHidi pdma 
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bfiKliiciarits may CbregoiricdiLiiiaru aluD^rhcf l^iivpid Ihe [ulnil4llwtlivc 
bHTit;rs, puUin)! OKiibeallii mjeapond}' 

In ihi! liiOillli’l MiilPAC rcpovl, Ihu'TiosnmLsjiixKrs KCDnunanded lhal Cnngrem 
diKtfiC 0>c ItW Cc) illlA* CMS lu LderOif^' sthclDd avErlip drugs Ihu art colored 
Ulidtr l^tl D iiiu^ nf Ihv liniE iDd art lDW-<csi drugs, mid dbacl plani; hi do w 
limn WdCr F^n D. tft (tjcvt? mritir tfrir nrcurnimardatio/i. SKoaid, Edr dn^ lhal 
ctmliNK ro Ig- by B and Pnf D. Jl rrc cm mends- diM Centgress 

auiKoriw^ IjrgKtIgnICrt ihc Iplans ns appntvu Innsilijn supplies v.-hilc ccniiera^ is 
hang dgKfinlntd- JFV Hiirt ^hni mimrwiiifsnAiifKirT -asr a 
taoutt^. fliind, it nt^twiIKndn Ifmi COiQ^si- stmuM pcrmLl nevnugr for 
□FpnipriDit pnaenbvt undff run U OfPfin D. BV gigrm >viih 

tSilt nnCiMlimtfJjAHfrHII. 

Sorul ^Hunt^ AdulalilolHn JlgriuLlbni 'Jtnjtfiindl nf 

boMfiiciariEs slill bave iisuH wilh chtaninwildrilltlr S-VA dtduciictfm. Wt 
reDumcDKid 1hfl1 £3A and CMS- iMcak InBEihef cci ImiWilAV i|» dUhKH -tOulUiifit of 
dud. lo nuurc thi: dtductiuns arc linuly and accurmt. 

Ccn.'H'Bgt uf Fir! U Excluded Dxii:p{nEJi/j>lii7j2pine cov-iiiagjt): 
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Tht MMA jtpbcLIkally EKcludfs diu^ nr cIbisu dJ diu^, or Ibeij uicdicbl 115 : 1 , 
v4ildi may be excluded frain wvtfaee or whcfwjiK KEmucJ under Medicaid 
Thr druids ur ol'dru^;] mrJiHlcd: 

[AJ A^mli nbcn us:d fox ononxii. i^':i$hl Loxx, a iAi:i^l 
(B) Ag^nls when u:«l bo pramolE ferlilil^. 

<C) Aeenti whHt uF^ ftir Kismaic purfMvseR cr bur pnwih. 

{!>> .^xcdu ^Ikii r^ird ftir die ayu-pimoHlc netted of c«reli and 

{£) la pcEfsal: soiDkiii; cesutico. 

(F) Pyescripiian. vilBmiiu and mineriJ producl!^ except iireiuildl vilamin^ iind 
nihjrids [wepiiHlaoni. 

{G} Mti^rvaeripritmi 

(1 1) Cavered oulpalietri Jm|^ Vidiich th: ciioureLlmcr scfL: to require as a 
eobdilonn. of sale bhu i^awieinled tem nr moniionnB servieei be purchased 
exelMNely fiKMiilw maiHidaemreror lia dcalenee- 
{I) Lfarbiiurwea 
f J1 BciLsodiiioepinra. 

i|K) A^oes when used fee the trealmml dJ sexml. or erK^ile djsfunctloai, 

iplileap anch acenra we uadt Ip rrew p wiKlirim other than texed or cieelile 
Jyatunciiuii, Uirivhitj] ih« u^unlshavTbeen uppciivt^dby Lhu FtHHlaoJ [?nq; 
Adminulralion. 

Ahhtmah Medlewe Pmi Ddoes iwa (overtoftsetiirnwa Kid henzodewepinea. 

[ttou MedieaiiJ pio^niMit db pnavidh: Aii wrap dncfii ea^ctnee ip dill 


25 
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Ihu {linkol netd in dual cl^ihle pnpiiliiitHL Kon-duii eligilidc' Mcdkart- fori 
1) b«KliciDriH have- m cmiera^ and dk- Fbmdta pay niu (irjKKlut rcr 
1a [hesi bnpcriani ond clinkally necessiry druy ihenjiiti:. FonJiE 
cuismercLil popiduli^ wilb Iht c-nceplton af hubilurUedt lEd 
i>cn7^xhi:?upin£s, excluded drug! (h nducjilKil iihcw) ue g^neiial^ nnt 
envered in Ibe ennuncieiDl pcpuliaiiVL We bflievf llul Lh± jinK- pcilipy 
ihauLd apply in ilvledkare'. 

f.-ONf^l.Ll^ilOh 

ThudLyau ayun Cbr yiviilg me Iheappcelmityla te^dfy jboil llui impnrliaTl benefil 

fer Medicare. We ur^e ynu ba ervnne rjanbisloKy and rtlahilizulinn, while [iecL>gniziny. 

Ehe IrenKcdciu: value ic ii pnmiding. tci Tnilliccdt af Mediene henalkidiie:* uiyv»; ihe 

Eulian. 

Alur^tiDtcnl HE - Qutline ai Humana':; Pr»[iipli(wr IViVf Prydwl? 

AEcukatenE ill -!![nanSuniawyEt.v^!4lal(np$n| 
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‘etdils of Humandi's -2007 

eclfcore Part D Prescrtptlort Dmg PI 



ic-JEFlIS 

iGlf faY 



STANDAROFLAM' 
Fm-?0-^IH7T7u^rH 
noftrihr^^ FinTTmni 

SliSM^utb 



u 



rou FAY 2SH [Ay; S11K d 
TTUiihig rare- 
fy T7J3 T5 i 



EtWUnCED FUN 

l ir in- t??«>r^ 

iiui3iy 

Hi343juaU( 

Copj^ntna (fip msl SD5 

OH&FIHItl 12. W 

P Aah^fTwdf^TWfiCL . .f ^ 

■ ^rirr«dibnKL_A^ 

■ W^iy ^ 


rvrii'^ ^1 ^tnun 

IwjiJKlfaiJM 

Ccfhi^itiYS Mi buldug 

nfa.mdiU.4fD 

^ftfirtd^tfrfirtkd.-. .{S 

Ivfiad' bwid . - . . . 

rbn-pitlWii sn 

aSK 

(OFttHmyE- 




rOU FAT iirtlv<u h3d 
fim 


IHF% tnifiM tmi 

BJt-tfUeWB-JHt 

wrt.HJS* 


J&oopq/neni PofoiEVoKl 
Jmn: 

»ri .cF ^OEhrt .:in b 

mUUA» 




TOHI PAT 


K 1& isi 

nwT ifaugfc.nd 
rircEW 


O' a FyunFfuiri l<4H 
KMBUUfKE. 


urtTMPiiH I? rr 

~wr^ ~ ~fci^ nj 91 
b" liivi rBlACIEiMMI 
41 a\ 

a]hi<nice 


UivTUnolU l^hjr 

uid ! 1 3 ! V 

ddv fma^bon^up a-d 

•tiSbmm iiii cfiriuaNt-. 



Ilv tbeT~owi ririi'wvumAMil atpu^ hjulz-KCD. 

'■Finm ^ F«W r^i^iii*ii|h^hn-3 pkri. 


IDM- 
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Smart Summary Rx - 

hi'fHinK cunvin 


Hl]MAKA 

Mntibrr Jc 4 ^d'Dpt 

Mev^EEI: HIJJHWI- 

mHT^ hhinM PmH.Vnn Pnii 

Km kniivd 




iSBBBDDEK 


Hlrm I'HM dnf rn’ jvnj pTjji Jr. JiMlai 


Scji|i 

V 

V^vu p.i$ b3tt9l cT-ran 

iujo 

2 

v«ip:iraH 1 viiiivo'-'m 


voii|iif iflcntofr™ 

* 

Vuupff Ht . F'^ki 


W* |l«»l IT- you 

Voi* pOloot' Kfl rfllita . 

II«« N htiM< on-. 
MiJlCi# JOu 10 |i|<M 
Voir 


1*^ rDf^ jf Ihi 
ruti di^iHR 


i 

i 

s 

* 


IJ^*^lfllr liiii/ lurWH 

jrtfir ^Muowrw 






Akrn 

iVmittrTi ia iiurrli 

TTJi n«vh 

ntaiVR- 

A 

H.^a4h4 

1 nJ pmetpow ^ho wid plii 

M«J0 


I’KKrtf EU Siv>cn^ 

l*1ui fOii ^1 U'lliik jbi 


U.S7».M 


IMbi Muumj. 

Whu *^1 mkl Kmx itc 

p4]n lAnr^ rral pncnf 

yjui5* 

13,11'? JR 


Ffurri rMauvM 

iotvjfw^Aa n^ivwvvu ^ |WVfvu#4 JWf 



Nsv Y^BT plJb wrtj 


CvnAaET ■ 


cfHiiwmm 

Ka^iCO! 

SK’AETT bMH ST 
LW&VILIJ KY ^K'UU 


Inrlll finfnni- 
m iww lumni^im 
Ei-uL]-IU-l«i-'?4SI 

Hvm- uF Bprratini 
hflaukr IP IkodiYi ^ urn 4 ptn 
AhMMfii- Atrasui 

mr I.HM 3 MWI 

md bani| 


A JUOCj^ijnmji Li;^ ^nK-rJ^fn^Vi^ 
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SmartSuniin^ry 

ViHir i^rr-'^ul fnvr^iHn iKrtrf^ iiairiik'ii 

H^ll' l^ihllT ^iddil U'^kAtJ fbr ^iTU 


JrllJMANA 

Jotn i>H 

rv £ cf .!£• 


Tkii tfibimjmh II fkfTwii 11, 3H4. fVii ni»dKjllid iirsfiruinh jt^ui iiwr piwvnpiicfi iljil 

cPYmi^. pRK rnicw ’i^H' Emiiuc w jnvjr bcDcfn huetiut }rm mnnd lijnipcirrilvmi. 


^CJI^ 

I 


' IJt W S 2 S(-lhl«tl pftKJl# 0 flP’ 4 WM 

^■ei4^ rr\ti jn,^ Itil IFIf.fO 


VnA. po]^ 

Tlr 7*1f3i 


|[¥TH 

m 



WTui. hUJ pud 
Vthii pImi pjii 
naii dhcrrrircL 


^ 4 i. 7 i 

lAW 

tin-#!' 


I hin^ pittn{Klrri p^n 

Afua^ nul pncK du ‘£i|j fZJII'lM 


Yuj 'pifY' 

TV piJfi F^’ 


ZTik 



'JPhaj pHJ pvt IJPJSJ? 
llsidaraura. 


L^Ll-^r 


^lE 'bp N.VT ^lAi pp J 1 m cT irLpJ prkin> n *Ap 

a Lii bii^i Pl jg'H .iS 


CoMiigpCip • Unil i4ivi vcu piijri'UchM 


IfUJI |WH itiiR lu^ ^I.TI^ ^ 


ITuj pviT 

Tl^ jhn 


IDK 



I ‘ft'hu; ^yij 
■ VHisHpi-ppd 
Fk» IhfOrtih 


|i,i]nM 

S 4 lH) 

tmT^ 


Q 


'YdD in- YdPU ifiPki- B» 4 wbin Lbi cduL ptid r*MhdL SMHi 

Tu AtIe yvu'ap pad ItvTRq i-l jQl2!^.04 inpir in nn ihiiiliKE. 


4 


' hD'h'l. 


'■'•aij pii': 5H a 

Ra^tflFTK ilxili IlilWi^iii 

l~R ak ohc ^ nnmirk 

Thi vid hi^tjn ;pj/- WTH 


likiLhand dl nad]U| iIh iki|.i. 

irY^iBr Earnii ■jk ufimlEnDni maiunr mciapijcd 
:lmj|ijvrji dai 'fHr, u h lb^‘ ibii ydb ail muE ilu 
np Wfart dkE md -D^diD pEV Vqiriarrmr 
f run^nrd omp Eih dui m- |I,-D 17 T-l 


GH-lt^FinL WlfO^ 
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Suiiiiiiaryl^x 

Vi'Ajr [wpabIiI |iri^‘i^iiiii iMifa'iii-. lUii iiii iii 

Yifirr j7rvfb''rip£ri3Ji fldruM j jp JJ, iMuJ 


HUMANA 

Jotn Doc 

pip } utf 14 


I bjrufd I nikuA± pivi ifrd ib planuff iar !■ ^inhcn, 'lAi'hKft h mIjiciiiS il 'rnunfEdL 

EBK wuh pbui'* utjnvi. 'I'hi pnunpau -smi ui nif by piinuer, kDCMiBi, ^iiinei|i'. irnr^ii. icd 
dai^E «r iLc mnLicaiton. .^^taocd <laDii ximt jik be rIeeidI ia ibc oUe bcieoA^ cr iTefejptflY^i 
uii^jm p^d nuY ntb be UEmirff ixCkrtEd diE Iv ibe amimi oT dr »qBBn>caL 


□lug rwp 

‘•inly TimJ 
FFha 

hi|iurpdBfl mri 
■Iti plH 

Whn 

pjU 

Mw rtH 
rrimpiU 

Mif 

LAN'IU^ IMI UKTWHffiU. VIAL 

Lhif a^Fj/E 1^ f ■■iiFi-^i 

|THSfg 

^T.U 


VIUO 

DP.UGSTTat£ 

X4]VL3riNr M KrE33l 

lETM'.r? 


|M:n 

^lilO 

Mil< a JMl^AUIREJ 

KilViJ\.lXi flMXVtH Nl'RINfr]: 
IJha.aipiY: J'^i^xd bnd 

t11V W 

|Z71.>P 


VI l» 

Kir,! iiajw.»-N.CRffiy nwe store 
Lj'v^iTinnuKKih'n lat^cic^ l Anij t 

iijij 

«jW 

ij'ilN 

VI ID- 

^Vr^a3™.™GRmP*iJL=G JTURE 
I.LHlirK l4Ii^iNrT71u>'Ml.i.>nA[. 

I >1^ IhE^Kd tnd 

Tnw 

»:■ 1J 

HT JJ 

in [T 

,^4i'3l.™.^rUjGROTI»JL5G-nCiRE 
T]pr:rTTii W MfX:T^li«rr 

1M 

H n 

If » 

m w 

rt/3i|.2ia.TrtLaRimi3ftLTafTQftl 
'UCAjy^l? MC TftHLEI 

^NC0W|ar>-^lcrl n^l^bMid 


1]»4] 

IIJR» 

lain 

^W]■l.20>.WAL(3^m^n).UCET□K£ 
HVdftCWXHHJME/ARAP 5/^W TAR 
ISvs«(tOI^' fttw 

tLfeT^ 

U.-4S 

i2.ib 

HlDO 

I^^I.Sll(!4.VUaU&4DRUC3TGtt£ 
EN.U.U’PJl tlALEATE MG TAP 
Cvje^Kaory Gw*: 

H27.S* 

122 IT 

1J2.1E 

K.W 

Tt^h\.^.T}jJilCSiIB^Dh.UC^OkiiE 
IM5L:UM f^A Ml iYRir^E 

PfU^C)4i^>' I3MC 


I1S.»^ 



TuLrf ihh- wnv^ih 




i0.« 


■lai-IHbVh-JlM. Allj\m 
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SmartSii miliary' Rx ^ y 

Y'lir pn-HdjI ■'•■rKi ir<PHi iK-irFf*! Mjlmiciil Ji^nlVia 

pgpE -4 «f It 

Yilut cfrnH^ r \p 

■■! P^^Ba^Tiui ani i^itycu 'M'mxIv- 
D^r^XE piKt pHd plxp*d' 

Tw^HInyiB' ISi.LlJ'^i il.HVt.lfi 


o 


Pid i/mj lacTA' jfru mip tM** iiiii ind aivii| If Liiii|; hxui prc<<n|vii:ill i ;0 YW hCfTit^ 

Vnjr pin jlbnn y^u m suahr i ruuili* aFnHdicaEuu dibnjtl n|^ in yuEr boTM. 1^ on n 
M'l+liiiiuALhjmjL ’^^^’inmani.E'Crn. cr cml ]-^4Ck]7^DD^J iTTV m cq^aur !£■ 

UM diu rrull l>l^b^ h«fl*4l 

^ I Hmwi iiiLiid^i. Yno irt cliplle in ufgi up fer i1e Hubbi ^cdk OBdocit |n^|nn whuti 
pro'tdfiyoh'^IA l4r>:4Hhb>l4di« 

LTH WlL - pjnuipu Hi fTdkU^g djHBiE, ^IrifWl luilh VIUrOH^ 1^1 

Imam - uidcmnd fecdiiii cuiknsfii and Bcaa ^ wiiL rucmbai wiAn Iwrr uiulir Euicifrmj. 
EqAotr > pi Ipi. iiiulci piAii dipaJ wun. mJ finJ uix hc%i t& praiccc vucncirfran l&iud. 
lUhiyiiJ • Lum J|y>HI r4ffk> inp^ilMI U McJkari- lhJ ClJ Oil bCiii.- lb 

1^ iDvab«d. 

S*fp up fbf Kunni .^l Jit OiiioiA imv n dd iddEHraJ em br Tmcfiwm JBTun^DHiinr.Eun 
Vui^ umm muKy! idayc jv^irna djipi. ^nu mv imi^ Your^-lin batb m bvh yhi aroncY. 


CH-jE^i-AR 



Ill 


Smar ^ :Su am lary Ibc 

Vim* prni'uil I'rTvi^iiiin KML*Ean ■fUb'ni.'Bi 


nfH' in hc^alifi <vrrr 


HUMANA 

D« 


.^rlJEn art iki- rmi & iptwi ictvke iui HciKk d uibi air. WhnE fCBfex, vc b^e du do juei 
DMQ Lkai Mirf b« iBmiliHp UMimiDi; in hxud m n^sfirunivi n -cur ncmli wcc irpHirpncv 


Elarm ar ^cr iirnswBi ^bj bit iaPE f-raB^did i 
'J' lkJnK pc*Mnf drupifedDiu Adhinnri- 
FilmU vki> Ukr pnok' pcacc^tpjn ikip irc 
mdft IftTh* rci ¥!3nrt lo rti^ 4«Kf^ f 
liw^^ plu lLifi puniuL uivi bJu hnad-iunw- 

itnp 

Ciilivi ijTI^ ilifdp nihEH^m ^/Wrrnl 
ACpAr-^rt' »n ■HrvtM" mse^d •^hf "ipwjfc’ dHt* 
ihcuid bfpnunbrid^ pioirTa h«piru^ dmiiE 
liic^JT, u M ihei>r an m t^ebe djuiaj 

iTBEfiJ ■ tncmlod liuj Bif be her 

hM icWctlIKi Di. yiraL iiC 

llnj^aai mi. I md jl^r^^M 

MEitEtJ in ddufin. 

EJraLb ipvuF- bijcEd pi hpw ^eI t,]5iS ppKira 
rircirkd III I p4lc4IKY btJidnc \ihb HUh n Ih^r 

^inprbHH CJAdtr itiir l^uft; f4n. iV 

pjDcnu. bad m pvp Jie ki,|hpii. E^pnrurE dir 
EMa-pr^TEod bnnd-nm-: 4fi^. irmlfcr 
cu-]Bpmnit] &i pf^TcrinJ hnEitronir ibiip. ud 
iV HYril^Ti H dD <4-pi6nrial Fji ^icrnK Die 
X Knl nfT pM' |v«4C3'f^r>irp 
dicn^ the sudy penod. 

Dr44t MHt tCI Clk^ OFiiii^ iifHudcd. li IIr* 

W Itf •: ■ I li 44#1 IK 

oomEipiv.'M; iihilil EoniErAurdidj liar xiibrni; 
md itvcc anolifpcnEnuwi (nlnivn-EhMiui 
hkKkm. iFfpinCTiin m e pun bloc hfnipd 
4j^^lH'Bni-^4iV4r4i'u'dibpBi£ BJpLiL^nl. 

J^udo. vhd QDOb pbtfTU snip ilMMdx12B 
pcrrccL iBcrrxiE □ iberapY ai^DCUE, catapincd m 
pdicrni wfip Unk bmitninr ik'jp' vnl ibr 


hp^hs: Eu-pa^mau. hnciu. vba +ocit on^ 
IfNldi i»>|NprM1ia h#j kt h hktM a 

adhHwirii ^OBpand diMf- I’h^ irtp^ 

EipirurHC dn^ 

OiJn bhliii^ 

h I'jnnii Bbi wk A ^Niirk! liRigi Iui 1 1 ^ 
pereEu: baiir Ehmai druhuuing j^^aif 
jcLbEtmcr luJ di^ whe- mb i 

bruij-iBiR' pn.iaiJ-LKrdrjjr bad i JS* 
fmttf iUtKt iti^i iloat- ■J-Iri* iwb 
Ekm^oK dn^ 

> PiuaiD ipko WETT inniJp pmmbcd ifaE 
nml EipETilj'E Jrmii J.t tim nuR 
ILfc>!l|' « iwlDCh M i dll^ HI 4 ^biif 

dam poxiHiB ancai^' [it iinl pewu 
Jn^ 

■ TkLiCTib ivtlu KAilLhnJ frun llnr mlid 

pinrrliikm uw s B Qii^ iiUK irkdp id 

PAiirLina Im-ihjiiLauia, UvwuT'iiir 
bn rarer ra ^uhe iban id a hi|^>c-Eur 
Jn*. 

^ irF«iwf(lpunr4lnBf 

LWIICkjd 31 ^11 ihui lJ 3 iE niB ol* iAew 
wltD- rcEEnnJ lir mnii CEpcmiv^ bIte^ 

HCILmnX lln|tuBn arid Woruff | I Irv^uJ. newB 
ieJek. Pill. Id, 

Ct^rnilx O ^i..iKl-..niri r All ri^b 


Ji'iirtfs }'iin Fir 

CoBKrc m rhh MdoiB d'lht' dMiBritrii i iE<]Biitd tv ;4Nlk^. Kr^t ihi. ii«i1£t fci ir^viik 

TbiL H jec X bil. 


CK-ia^PJL 
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Simiiiiaryl^ 

^Mir iicTiMiLil [qr% 'ipiiiiii K'lhrfii' ^iuiniinii 


Jr^n 1 >H 
4- be" lA 


M'Vlirtir tfi f/fUtU' CiNlittWdr, , 

Wr aiJdiInruJ ■!■ i y an nnr poscpi^ druji nul Bunmlly LU"CTtiJ ■■ i hi4%Jj.ir^ 
Dn4i| Fin. The muuiii: fji Llidr iln^p ■ ikI inliiJd id Of At twiwiA Lbitl 


Ydh h:rH< am nTYCUi JEM deiijniita' Qiriittfes 

^Id/arpnikTi^r^j 

VOh tirlfix ■ujicri \m}it |wij Ti:* fMr -Ip^iil 41 It n Jrid>'>:4 

HU- iitiij. Th!- diiir 4 h 4 lirlirie pihrmiii> dpi^ by rwirjr 4 t r 

«TLflCW''»4lfefl. QlhfP fll+#inrp /Ul « pfl^lfY TMI- anfr.inc CCIUIW. tw:inu fsur lAjruJ khmd^ Imi. 

MLiTVr^ hai pdid |1,4Vj.W nau pJhTTidna -huec inivifidL |nTdr iruid CEmin|^ brntt 

1 q^ciicr, ^ai been pod bp Hunau, rou ^ibDr R^cn Tio ■ ihE kbJ eHr oiiiid ipwmb 

ycui iiimJ i^i I ^ Unii «f i^2aD. 

Owr-^^iWfWi pfl>-in'7l4«lftfr]rifui rwA^hf ftril’rflrnflfTTdif Jl'mi'J r.i^ixgJ JJ 

VOi Iwt ^in 13JW% iMci narllPti y«B nir^ |mn Tfeu mi haw-ii jd^m m ifHHi 

yriD q^riJ|ty Trir ilium r^phic nervinij. 

’E'Mri-Mi-f/'-j^k'Adr-i'JY^drrwK^ rhiiTCOMH\ r4Wi\f4f rAr f»irAMivj^bk r-Hiw^d 
VuT ihJ/cc ulhoi ■»! TPur bvhilT^Rvr ipoil i UiLM; uTU^^D m jrrMnpOMJD ibr^ toy FbJilAiiih 

fiir TFn Luld. ialiaJn Ae uiiAinci ^uL fuc t™!* i^KLiUE. r^h-parnnib ukJ iitfd 

tUFcnp pp pi^OTKilk TIib um wI ftia bM UKl>dr piyiirtiLi- itadt' bf piMr FiritilK 01 FCbtldK 
niqb^AiiPJii. iJuUiti nlirDiCc tr pciiCy. Ol i^ti dHCludftl puJdH'. 

Tc^bJ amayDi* :pa{JJcT jvtu Jriqi FAu pur 

'IIce u iFif Bd^ larpjin ors bai bcEn ipox im vmr dn^ Au tee*. Ji mcJii^ ihc unouw pud 
bf puj Bil/'M' aiLen an ‘j^wi bduJruwank ihe nrnJ oown^ Loir, edtcti^ .pi pa^rma iid 
eatncBfihjE ■!■ pi Le abo ixcluda •ihr ■ncurc Idamni p&d fiirab^jp dunrvi T^r ujod ERKi^ffE lirijl- 
and ominiphjr EOPEnp. 

HuiWhb iTiiy Jdd -H M-BOie dpjp rro«ii Hit brndart ^irlriti dK t** ■wiimp Aw^ hun oui 

tOrrwliry. JM pri<f Wl^onjaiMj -ipnrfcy liwu, ‘•wj- laMnEnam an i rt-jp, EC EITFB a dfi^ BO- a 

COH'^Einrip iiir. up hiJ bni^ nTtbii Ehao}! jc Iub iW^ipL bliUB ihi due ihf efup 
huanvE hIYktivb U* iIW' Fwd aid j^iJnuiiiniun dccBi. a drui.«n «ur fomduv id be 

□ or eHe 4njp> rruiiiiaziEiva jeiidpei lir ibii; ihc laiKbEi ve wU vnnEdiiElY axBuiE Lbr dii4{ 
^^lr& mr TanLiJlirY 


Tb* Db^B Ibflbu' DBiInBL i^comiip cbon^ bd but TmiiLbrY due mtiA u£|ticc ^t: 


CH 1 P 4 W PkI!. rtlJ-’W 
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SmartSiviiii jiury ^ 

Viiiir fipiuii'ul |r-ii I■.>lrr1l•. sUb^iipri* Jrin 

(up T oj 1A 

UAfiij^ t * kuim * csntiUMfd . . . 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. Precht. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL PRECHT, POLICY DIRECTOR, MEDICARE 

RIGHTS CENTER 

Mr. PRECHT. I am Paul Precht, deputy policy director for the 
Medicare Rights Center. Thank you for this opportunity to testify 
on the protections for people with Medicare under the Part D pre- 
scription drug benefit. 

The written testimony we have submitted describes where these 
protections fall short and makes specific recommendations for ac- 
tions that Congress can take to strengthen them. All these rec- 
ommendations are drawn from the experiences of the caseworkers 
at the Medicare Rights Center. Our case workers have been help- 
ing people with part D problems over the last year and a half, 
whether it is appealing a plan’s coverage denial so they can receive 
the drugs they need or securing enrollment in a plan that best 
meets their needs. These cases are by their very nature what social 
scientists call anecdotal, although the people we help, people who 
are very sick and desperate to receive the medical care they need, 
certainly would not describe their ordeals as anecdotes. 

In preparation for this testimony, however, I wanted to ensure 
that the enrollment problems our clients are experiencing are not 
just isolated incidents. So, I reviewed a report by the Oklahoma In- 
surance Department that systematically examines the market con- 
duct of a company that is one of the largest purveyors of both Part 
D and Medicare advantage plans. What I read exactly mirrors the 
experience of the people we help. 

The most common story is this. Someone seeking to enroll in a 
stand-alone drug plan is signed up by a sales agent for an HMO 
or other Medicare advantage product. When they discover the 
change to their coverage, usually when they receive a medical bill, 
they call 1-800-MEDICARE to disenroll. Medicare tells them to 
call the plan, but the plan tells them that they can’t disenroll, that 
they are locked in for the year. This is exactly what the Oklahoma 
Insurance Commissioner found. When the company was presented 
with evidence of these bate-and-switch-tactics, instead of taking ac- 
tion to disenroll the victim and put them back in original Medicare, 
it dismissed the complaint as frivolous as an attempt to avoid lock- 
in. 

Companies should not have the say-so over whether someone can 
obtain a special enrollment period, which all victims of marketing 
abuse are entitled to under CMS guidance. But people with Medi- 
care have no due process protections, no rights to appeal for an 
independent review of Part D and Part C enrollment decisions that 
are made either by plans or by CMS. Even when the victims of 
fraudulent marketing get help from the Medicare Rights Center or 
another trained counselor to obtain a retroactive reinstatement in 
original Medicare, a process necessary to get medical bills properly 
covered, it can take months for CMS to process. 

We are encouraged that the agency is working to expedite this 
process. We remain convinced that fair and efficient resolution of 
enrollment problems must be available to all people with Medicare, 
not those lucky enough to have a counselor with contacts at CMS 
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regional offices who is advocating on their hehalf. The surest way 
for Congress to accomplish that is to lift the lock-in that prevents 
people from changing their Part D or Medicare advantage plan dur- 
ing the course of the year. We receive numerous calls from Part D 
enrollees who are dismayed to discover in January, after they were 
locked in for the year, that the premiums, drug coverage or copay- 
ment of the plan they chose the previous year had changed. 

The annual notices have changed. Even if they are received in 
time, they are so complex as to he indecipherable. We have rec- 
ommended that CMS require plans to personalize these annual no- 
tices of change. Plans have the capability, and all you have to do 
is to look at Humana’s documents that they send out every month 
to know that they can in fact get personalized information. The re- 
ality is that most people learn about premium increases when they 
get their bill and about coverage changes when their prescription 
is rejected at the pharmacy counter. Lifting lock-in or at least ex- 
tending open enrollment for the first 3 months of the calendar year 
when changes to Part C coverage are still allowed would allow peo- 
ple with Medicare to choose their drug plan once they know what 
the real deal is. 

People with Medicare and Medicaid and other recipients of the 
low-income subsidy do have the right to change plans during the 
course of the year, but these individuals are more likely to have 
cognitive or mental impairments, low health literacy levels and to 
live alone, isolated from anyone who can help with plan selection. 
As a result, most do not exercise their option to change plans and 
remain in the one they were assigned by CMS, an assignment that 
was made at random without regard to matching drug regiments 
and formulary coverage. Next year, experts project between one 
and two million of these low-income people with Medicare will be 
randomly reshuffled among the Part D plans that qualify for a full 
premium subsidy. After changing their drug regiments to comply 
with their current plan’s formulary restrictions, these individuals 
will again have to change the drugs they take to accommodate the 
new plan’s formulary. We can avoid such disruptions to the medical 
care of this vulnerable population. 

A number of States have matched the drug regiments of the 
members of their pharmaceutical assistance programs when select- 
ing the Part D plans for these residents. Researchers with the 
Medicare payment advisory commission have concluded that this is 
a viable option for the annual reassignment of dual eligibles and 
other low-income Part D enrollees. It requires a statutory change, 
however, since random plan assignment is written into the law. 

Thank you, again, for this opportunity to testify. We believe the 
experience over the first year and a half of the Medicare drug ben- 
efit point to some concrete practical ways to improve the consumer 
protections under Part D, and we stand ready to work with Com- 
mittee Members of both parties on enacting such improvements. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Precht:] 

Statement of Paul Precht, Policy Director, Medicare Rights Center 

Thank you Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp, distinguished members of 
the House Ways and Means Health Subcommittee, for holding this hearing on the 
consumer protections for people with Medicare under the Part D prescription drug 
benefit. 
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Unlike the hospital and outpatient medical benefits available under Medicare 
Parts A and B, prescription drug coverage is available only through private compa- 
nies. There is no option to receive prescription drug coverage directly through Medi- 
care. Instead of providing this option and using the purchasing power of 43 million 
people with Medicare to lower prescription drug prices, Congress established a sys- 
tem of private Part D plans which are at risk for the drug spending of their enroll- 
ees, a powerful incentive to hold down usage. 

When enacting Part D in 2003, Congress recognized the financial incentives Part 
D plans have to restrict access to expensive medications and to discourage enroll- 
ment by people with Medicare who have high prescription drug costs. Congress 
therefore established a number of consumer protections under Part D that provide 
the right of appeal when Part D plan denies coverage for a prescription drug, that 
prohibit plans from designing formularies that discriminate against people who need 
high-cost drugs, and that ensure all people with Medicare, especially low-income 
older adults and people with disabilities, have access to coverage under a Part D 
plan. These and other statutory protections are vital to ensure Part D guarantees 
access to the prescription drugs people with Medicare need to stay alive and 
healthy. The experience over the first 18 months of the Part D benefit, however, 
shows that these consumer protections fall short. Legislation is needed to ensure 
both the Part D plans and the Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services (CMS) ful- 
fill Congress’ intent to provide meaningful consumer protections that guarantee ac- 
cess to quality, affordable drug coverage for people with Medicare. 

Founded in 1989, the Medicare Rights Center is the largest independent source 
of information and assistance for people with Medicare. Since January 1, 2006, our 
case workers and volunteers have worked overtime helping people with Medicare 
deal with problems with the Part D prescription drug benefit. The problems fall into 
three broad categories: 

• Problems securing and maintaining enrollment in the Part D plan that best 
suits their needs; 

• Problems accessing affordable medicines under the low income subsidy, or Extra 
Help, program; 

• Problems obtaining coverage for the medicines they need once they are enrolled 
in a Part D plan. 

Enrollment 

One of the most persistent and frustrating problems is the continuing inability 
of the computer systems used by CMS, the Social Security Administration (SSA) 
and the Part D plans to consistently and accurately transmit information on enroll- 
ment, premium and low-income status to each other. This information sharing is 
critical to ensure the correct premium for the right Part D plan is deducted from 
an individual’s Social Security check and enrollment in the low income subsidy is 
reflected in the premium and cost sharing charged by the Part D plan. 

Recently, we have been working to prevent people with Medicare from being 
dropped by their Part D plan for nonpayment of premiums. These individuals are 
having Part D premium deducted from their Social Security checks, but because of 
these systems problems, premiums are not finding their way to the Part D plans. 
We have been told repeatedly by CMS that these systems problems will be resolved 
“soon” but the resolution date has repeatedly slipped. Many of our clients are on 
low, fixed incomes. They cannot afford to have a premium deducted each month 
from their Social Security check, sometimes for a more expensive Part D plan that 
they quit last December, and also write a monthly check to their new Part D plan. 

They should not have to. In fact, CMS told plans in March that they cannot 
disenroll individuals for nonpayment of premiums if the fault lies in these systems 
problems that fail to transmit funds deducted from Social Security checks to the cor- 
rect plan. Despite this guidance from CMS, plans are still threatening to disenroll 
these individuals. This is one of the many areas where stronger oversight and en- 
forcement by CMS of plan behavior is necessary. 

Here is the story one person submitted to the Medicare Rights Center: 

I am writing on behalf of my 91-year-old mother, a California resident. Funds are 
being withdrawn in error out of her monthly social security check since January 
2007. After 5 months of repeated phone calls, we still can’t get anyone to accept re- 
sponsibility and it still remains unresolved. Below is a brief summary of the steps 
we have taken. 

In December, 2006, Medicare was notified that Mom dropped Humana Part D 
Drug Coverage and switched to SierraRx due to Humana raising their rates from 
$50.90 to $80.90. 
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Since January 2007, $80.90 has been erroneously deducted each month from 
Mom’s Social Security check through May 2007. In addition, Mom is paying her own 
SierraRx monthly fees by check. 

I spoke to Social Security Security and they said there is nothing they can do. 
We were told by Humana in April that Social Security had updated its files, but 
$80.90 was again withdrawn for May’s check. This has caused much emotional and 
financial stress. 

Our caseworkers also handle a number of enrollment cases that are the fallout 
of aggressive and deceptive marketing, generally of Medicare Advantage plans that 
include the prescription drug benefit. The victims of such marketing abuses often 
need to retroactively disenroll from their MA plan in order to get Original Medicare 
to pay for medical care that the plan refuses to cover. They also have to return to 
the Part D plan they had previously through a Special Enrollment Period that is 
allowed for victims of marketing abuse. Even our experienced caseworkers can expe- 
rience difficulty getting CMS regional offices to process these enrollment trans- 
actions. Although some CMS staff members are responsive, in other instances, MRC 
caseworkers must hound the regional office to process the enrollment and 
disenrollment while our clients wait months to get their Part D and Medicare cov- 
erage rectified. 

The situation is even worse for the vast majority of people with Medicare that do 
not receive assistance from an MRC caseworker, a counselor with a State Health 
Information and Assistance Program or from the constituent services staff of their 
concessional representative. Our clients report being told by operators at 1-800- 
Medicare to “call your plan” when they seek to disenroll after being duped into a 
Medicare Advantage plan. When they call the plan, however, they are told that they 
cannot disenroll, that they are locked in, even though individuals who are the vic- 
tims of marketing abuse are entitled to a special enrollment period. 

There is a common thread underlying all these enrollment problems. There are 
no due process protections for enrollment decisions under Part D or under the Medi- 
care Advantage program. An individual dropped from their Part D plan for non- 
payment of premiums who can show the premiums were deducted from her Social 
Security check has no guarantee of an independent review that could reinstate cov- 
erage. Someone seeking reinstatement in a Part D plan and disenrollment from a 
Medicare Advantage plan has no recourse if CMS officials do not believe she was 
victimized by fraudulent or deceptive marketing. Congress should enact due process 
protections that govern enrollment decisions made by CMS and Part D plans. It’s 
common sense, basic fairness and a requirement of constitutional law. 

We also recommend that Congress lift lock-in for the Part D and the Medicare 
Advantage programs, a broader solution that would help resolve these and other 
Part D consumer problems. Last winter, a number of clients reported that they had 
not received notice from their Part D plans about premium increases, formulary 
changes or curtailments to the coverage in the doughnut hole. These complaints fo- 
cused on a far wider array of plans than the single company CMS identified publicly 
as failing to send out its annual notice of change in time. By the time consumers 
discovered the changes to their coverage, it was too late. They were barred by the 
statutory lock-in provision from changing their Part D plan. 

Because of the way enrollment periods are structured, however, these clients did 
have the ability to change their Part D coverage, but only if they traded a stand- 
alone drug plan for a drug plan that came with a Medicare Advantage plan, a so- 
called MA-PD. Congress should align the enrollment periods, extending the ability 
to change Part D plans into the first three months of the calendar year. This will 
provide people an opportunity to change plans once they have become aware, at the 
pharmacy counter and through the bills they receive, of how coverage in their Part 
D plan has changed. There is no reason why someone can change Part D coverage 
only when one of the parties to the transaction is a Medicare Advantage plan, but 
not when the change is between stand-alone Part D plans. This extended enrollment 
period will also provide make it easier for the data exchange systems to accommo- 
date enrollment decisions made just days before the December 31 deadline. 

Any steps Congress takes to add flexibility to the Part D enrollment process will 
help people with Medicare who find it difficult to select among multiple plans, each 
with different formularies, cost sharing, premiums and drug prices. Both drug prices 
and formularies can change at any time during the year, as of course can the med- 
ical condition and the need for specific medicines, of a Part D enrollee. Lock-in re- 
moves the ability of most consumers to respond to those changes after January 1. 

Many people with Medicare, especially, but not exclusively, individuals with cog- 
nitive impairment or low levels of literacy, are unable to conduct the formulary re- 
view and on-line price comparison necessary to make an informed selection of a Part 
D plan. Congress recognized this reality when it provided for automatic Part D en- 
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rollment for individuals transitioning from Medicaid to Part D drug coverage. CMS 
extended that process by “facilitating” enrollment of all individuals receiving the low 
income subsidy who have not made an independent plan selection. 

Assignment of plans under automatic enrollment, however, is completely random, 
with no regard given to whether the assigned Part D plan covers the drugs of its 
new enrollee. Many of the coverage problems that people experienced at the start 
of Part D in 2006 are attributable to this random assignment. Matching drug regi- 
mens with plan formularies is a more sensible approach, but random assignment 
of dual eligibles is written into the Medicare statute. A number of states use for- 
mulary criteria in assigning plans for members of their state pharmaceutical assist- 
ance commissions and through these efforts were able to match individuals with 
plans that covered their drugs, the same process that informed consumers use in 
their plan selection. 

Random reassignment of people with Medicare receiving the low income subsidy 
is slated to occur on an annual basis, as plans that received auto enrollments in 
one year find their Part D premium is above the regional low income benchmark, 
which is based on average Part D premiums charged by Part D and MA plans in 
the area. CMS minimized the number of low income people subject to random reas- 
signment by using its demonstration authority to change how the low income bench- 
mark was calculated in 2007. As CMS phases-in the benchmark setting formula set 
by statute, millions of low income subsidy recipients are likely to be randomly reas- 
signed to new plans, with different formularies, on an annual basis. Congress should 
amend the law to require CMS to match drug regimens and formularies in effecting 
these reassignments. 

Low Income Subsidy 

Changing Part D plans, either on a voluntary basis or by random reassignment, 
often interrupts access to affordable medicines for low income individuals because 
systems problems prevent the record of enrollment in the low income subsidy from 
traveling with the individual when they change plans. This means that the indi- 
vidual may face a $266 deductible or a high copayment instead of the copayments 
of 5 or less that are set by statute. For individuals living on low, fixed incomes this 
can put vital medicines for treating hypertension or controlling seizures out of 
reach. 

Although this problem is rooted in the systems problems it is compounded by a 
persistent failure of Part D plans to comply with CMS guidance requiring plans to 
accept “best available evidence” of enrollment in the low income subsidy. What this 
policy should mean is that an individual can present her Medicaid card or LIS 
award letter from SSA at the pharmacy, the pharmacist will inform the Part D plan 
customer service center of the customer’s LIS status, and the plan customer rep- 
resentative will fix it so the electronic billing transaction between plan and phar- 
macy charges the appropriate copayment for an LIS recipient. However, our clients 
often experience a flat out refusal by plan customer service representatives to 
charge the appropriate copayment, even when a pharmacist or MRC case worker ex- 
plains the requirements laid out in CMS guidance. Improved oversight and enforce- 
ment by CMS are needed in this area as well. 

Part D Appeals 

Part D plans are given wide latitude to decide what drugs they will cover and 
what restrictions they will place on the drugs they do cover. To protect access to 
medically necessary drugs. Congress established an appeals process. Since the start 
of the Part D benefit, the Medicare Rights Center has helped hundreds of individ- 
uals navigate the appeals system and obtain coverage for the medicines they need. 
In our experience, the Part D appeals system is cumbersome, unfair and vulnerable 
to obstructionist tactics by Part D plans. 

The appeals process usually breaks down before it starts, when the consumer ob- 
tains a rejection at the pharmacy counter. Many consumers are never notified of 
their appeal rights because CMS has failed to articulate and enforce regulations 
that would ensure people with Medicare are notified of their rights. We recommend 
that Congress direct CMS to require that Part D plans and their pharmacies pro- 
vide a written explanation at the pharmacy of why coverage of why their prescrip- 
tion has been denied, an explanation of their appeals rights and the necessary con- 
tact information to begin the appeals process. Without such notice, the Part D ap- 
peals process will remain little more than a fiction. 

After having a prescription rejected at the pharmacy counter, a consumer must 
then call the Part D plan to obtain an exception, also known as a coverage deter- 
mination. At that point, the consumer must convince her doctor to write to the plan 
to explain why the prescribed drug is medically necessary. Not only are doctors not 
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paid for this task, they often must deal with plans that refuse to explain the criteria 
used for obtaining coverage. In fact, only last week did CMS clarify that Part D 
plans must provide this information to doctors. 

If the plan affirms its initial denial of coverage, consumers must ask the plan a 
second time for coverage “redetermination,” often after they have already engaged 
in a back-and-forth between their doctor and the plan for more information. CMS 
statistics show that plans deny 96 percent of redeterminations but that a majority 
of these redeterminations are overturned through independent review. We rec- 
ommend that Congress simplify the appeals process by requiring the initial rejection 
at the pharmacy to count as the first coverage determination. Consumers would ask 
their plans one time for a coverage “redetermination,” before proceeding to an inde- 
pendent review. Congress can also help secure the participation of doctors in the ap- 
peals process by allowing them to represent their patients at the redetermination 
and independent review stages without securing an appointment to represent their 
clients. 

The Medicare Rights Center wins most of the cases once we obtain an inde- 
pendent review of the plans’ coverage denial, with the exception of appeals for cov- 
erage of drugs prescribed for off-label indications, indications other than those ap- 
proved by the Food and Drug Administration. CMS’ interpretation of the statute de- 
fines a medically accepted indication only as one that is specified on the label or 
an off-label use that is referenced in one of three medical compendia. If the prescrip- 
tion is off-label but not included in the specific compendia. Medicare Part D will not 
provide coverage, even if the usage has been shown effective in peer-reviewed clin- 
ical literature, the standard that applies for Part B drugs. We urge Congress to clar- 
ify the Part D statute so that the definition of medically accepted indication is con- 
sistent with Part B and our clients can obtain coverage for drugs that have proven 
effective in treating their condition. The story of one of our current clients shows 
why Congressional action is necessary. 

Mr. H, a U.S. Air Force veteran, was severely injured in a tornado in 1997. As 
a result, he had to undergo removal of his left eye, removal of portions of the left 
frontal lobe of his brain, and extensive cranial facial reconstruction. 

Mr. H has worked to manage his pain with his prescribing physician, a board- 
certified pain management specialist. For six years, under the supervision of his 
physician, Mr. H successfully used Actiq, a medicine approved by the FDA for treat- 
ment of breakthrough pain for cancer patients, to manage his migraines and reduce 
his risk of seizing. Before the enactment of Medicare Part D, Mr. H received cov- 
erage for Actiq under his state’s Medicaid program, TennCare. Initially, his Part D 
plan covered Actiq, but in October 2006 Mr. H was suddenly told by his pharmacist 
that the drug would no longer be covered. Because Actiq was being prescribed for 
an off-label indication, it was not considered a medically accepted indication under 
Part D. 

Mr. H’s doctor prescribed Fentora, also approved for treating cancer-related pain, 
as a replacement. Recently published peer-reviewed literature has demonstrated 
that Fentora is a safe and effective method of treating neuropathic pain and the 
drug has proven successful at easing Mr. H’s pain. Initially, Mr. H’s Part D plan 
covered Mr. H’s Fentora prescription, but in January 2007, the plan ended this cov- 
erage without prior notification to Mr. H or a transition fill. 

Since Humana stopped covering his Fentora prescription, Mr. H has been forced 
to go without treatment because he cannot afford to pay out-of-pocket. When Mr. 
H had access to his Fentora prescription, he experienced only one seizure per 
month; without this prescription, he now experiences approximately four seizures 
every week. As a result, Mr. H must now make frequent trips to the emergency 
room. This pain hampers every aspect of his life, including his ability to interact 
with his family and complete daily tasks. 

Because Medicare Part D regulations do not allow for consideration of peer-re- 
viewed medical literature, Mr. H’s appeals to for coverage to both his plan and the 
independent review entity were unsuccessful. On Mr. H’s behalf, MRC has sub- 
mitted a request for review of this decision by an Administrative Law Judge, and 
we are currently waiting for a hearing to be scheduled. 

We believe the experience of people with Medicare over the first year-and-a-half 
of the Part D benefit should guide Congress’ efforts to improve consumer protec- 
tions. We recommend that Congress take action to streamline the Part D appeals 
process and ensure access to medically necessary drugs, including for off-label uses 
that have proven to be clinically effective. Enrollment protections for people with 
Medicare, including the removal of lock-in for Part D and the Medicare Advantage 
program, should also be enacted. Finally, Congress should direct CMS to exercise 
its oversight and enforcement responsibilities so that the protections afforded people 
with Medicare on paper are in fact provided by the Part D plans. The Medicare 
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Rights Center stands ready to work with memhers of both parties on making strong- 
er Part D consumer protections a reality. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you, Mr. Precht. 

Mr. Maher. 

STATEMENT OF TOM MAHER, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
HEALTHCARE LEADERSHIP COUNCIL AND MEDICARE TODAY 

Mr. MAHER. Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp and 
Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the invitation to join 
you today to discuss the Medicare Part D prescription drug benefit 
and, specifically, the lessons we have learned about outreach to 
beneficiaries about Part D enrollment. My name is Tom Maher, 
and I am representing the Medicare Today partnership, an alliance 
of 400 organizations representing seniors, patients, healthcare pro- 
viders, employers, care givers and many others. The members of 
Medicare Today work with Medicare beneficiaries in all 50 States 
providing information and enrollment assistance to literally mil- 
lions of individuals. As a regional director for the initiative, I per- 
sonally have been involved in numerous education and enrollment 
events in several States in the midwest and the northeast. 

To give you an example of the work that we have done in one 
of my States, New Hampshire, we conducted hundreds of outreach 
and counseling events in an effort to reach the roughly 188,000 
Medicare beneficiaries in the State. By January of 2007, 135,500 
had prescription drug coverage ?in the State of New Hampshire.? 

This hearing is intended to help policy makers learn more about 
outreach strategies that were most effective in helping beneficiaries 
to make informed Part D enrollment decisions. I hope I can shed 
some light on that issue. 

Before Medicare Today counseled any seniors, we engaged in 
polling and control reaction simulations conducted by the Atlanta 
based Shapiro Public Opinion Research firm. The results were illu- 
minating. We learned that, while mass communication tools like 
television advertising and direct mail had their uses, there is no 
substitute for direct one-on-one communication between bene- 
ficiaries and someone who understands and can answer questions 
about the Part D program. Town hall meetings, forums are effec- 
tive; individual counseling is very effective. 

The information gleaned from this study was borne out in the 
field. Even though individuals have received information in the 
mail from Medicare about Part D, this was still a brandnew pro- 
gram, and seniors were skeptical as consumers. This skepticism is 
heightened by media stories saying the program wouldn’t work, it 
was too complicated and wouldn’t save seniors any money. A lot of 
those stories were out there before seniors even signed up for Medi- 
care Part D. 

To cut through the skepticism, we worked with community insti- 
tutions, local hospitals, churches, senior centers and pharmacies, 
places where local residents feel comfortable attending an edu- 
cational forum. At these events, we offered the opportunity for one- 
on-one counseling to address concerns, answer questions and to 
give people information they sought and needed. It is important to 
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note that none of our Medicare Today volunteers, nor to the best 
of my knowledge, any other individuals or organizations that we 
partnered with were there to persuade seniors to enroll in plans. 
We were there simply to provide information on how to enroll, how 
the program would work or works and the coverage and potential 
savings they might see if they signed up. For the vast majority of 
beneficiaries, that is all they needed. We met personally with thou- 
sands of people who needed to see in black and white that their 
particular drugs would be covered and that they would be able to 
reduce their out-of-pocket pharmaceutical costs. Even in the case of 
people taking a few medications, they were able to see they could 
get protection for the future with low monthly premiums. Through- 
out this process, we worked very closely with CMS and the Social 
Security Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, during those early stages of the Part D program, 
there were bumps in the road when it came to the implementation. 
For a new program of this magnitude, it would have been incred- 
ibly surprising if everything had run perfectly. What needs to be 
said about the Federal officials involved in this program is their re- 
sponsiveness has been exemplary, especially the folks I worked 
with in the Boston CMS office. Whenever we pointed out problems 
with the enrollment process or with the plan finder tool, CMS lis- 
tened to us and took us seriously and acted upon our comments 
and suggestions. 

Our work is continuing in New Hampshire. We assist newly eli- 
gible beneficiaries as well as those who have not been enrolled and 
may still have questions about the program. I believe we still need 
intensive outreach to low-income seniors who qualify for additional 
financial assistance. Nationally, 90 percent of Medicare bene- 
ficiaries now have prescription drug coverage, and I believe we are 
on the right track. But we should continue to educate and assist 
low-income seniors. We have learned a great deal over the past 
couple of years. We have learned that community partnerships can 
be effective in conducting public program outreach. We have 
learned that mass communication regarding these programs needs 
to be complimented with individual one-on-one counseling. 

The Medicare Today partnership commissioned the American 
Viewpoint Public Opinion Research firm to do a survey of a thou- 
sand seniors regarding the Part D enrollment process. Asked 
whether enrollment was easy or difficult, 72 percent said very or 
relatively easy, and 89 percent of those who self-enrolled said they 
experienced no problems with the process. We are proud of that 
success rate. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity, and I am 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Maher:] 

Statement of Tom Maher, Regional Director, Medicare Today, Concord, 

New Hampshire 

Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp and the members of the subcommittee. 
Thank you for the invitation to join you today to discuss the Medicare Part D pre- 
scription drug benefit and, specifically, the lessons we’ve learned about outreach to 
beneficiaries about Part D enrollment. 

My name is Tom Maher, and I am representing the Medicare Today partnership, 
an alliance of over 400 organizations representing seniors, patients, health care pro- 
viders, employers, caregivers and many others. The members of Medicare Today 
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worked with Medicare beneficiaries in all 50 states, providing information and en- 
rollment assistance to literally millions of individuals. As a regional director for the 
initiative, I have personally been involved in numerous education and enrollment 
events in several states in the Midwest and northeast. 

To give you an example of the work we’ve done, in one of my states. New Hamp- 
shire, we conducted 100s of outreach and counseling events in an effort to reach the 
roughly 188,000 Medicare beneficiaries in the state. By January of 2007, 135,500 
had prescription drug coverage. 

This hearing is intended to help policymakers learn more about the outreach 
strategies that were most effective in helping beneficiaries make an informed Part 
D enrollment decision. I hope I can shed some light on that issue. 

Before Medicare Today counseled seniors, we engaged in polling and controlled re- 
action simulations conducted by the Atlanta-based Shapiro Group public opinion re- 
search firm. The results were illuminating. We learned that, while mass commu- 
nications tools like television advertising and direct mail have their uses, there is 
no substitute for direct one-on-one communication between beneficiaries and some- 
one who understands and can answer questions about the Part D program. Town 
meetings and forums are effective. Individual counseling is effective. 

The information gleaned from this study was borne out in the field. Even though 
individuals had received information in the mail about Medicare Part D, this was 
still a brand new program and seniors tend to be skeptical consumers. This skep- 
ticism was heightened by media stories saying the program wouldn’t work, it was 
too complicated, and it wouldn’t save seniors any money. 

To cut through the skepticism, we worked with community institutions — local hos- 
pitals, churches, senior centers, pharmacies — places where local residents feel com- 
fortable attending an educational forum. At these events, we offered the opportunity 
for one-on-one counseling — to address concerns, to answer questions, to give people 
the information they sought and needed. 

It’s important to note that none of our Medicare Today volunteers nor, to the best 
of my knowledge, other individuals and organizations involved in outreach tried to 
persuade beneficiaries to enroll in a Part D plan. Our approach was simply to pro- 
vide objective information on how to enroll, how the program works, and the cov- 
erage and potential savings involved. 

For the vast majority of beneficiaries, that was all they needed. We met person- 
ally with thousands of people who needed to see, in black and white, that their par- 
ticular drugs would be covered and that they would be able to reduce their out-of- 
pocket pharmaceutical costs. Even in the case of people taking a few medications, 
they were able to see that they could get protection for the future for low monthly 
premiums. 

Throughout this process, we worked very closely with the Centers for Medicare 
and Medicaid Services and the Social Security Administration. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the early stages of the Part D program, there were bumps in the road when 
it came to implementation. For a new program of this magnitude, it would have 
been incredibly surprising if everjdhing had run perfectly. What needs to be said 
about the federal officials involved with this program is that their responsiveness 
has been exemplary. Whenever we pointed out problems with the enrollment proc- 
ess or with the PlanFinder tool, CMS listened to us, took us seriously, and acted 
upon our comments and suggestions. 

This work is continuing, as we assist newly-eligible beneficiaries as well as those 
who have not enrolled and may still have questions about the program. I believe 
we still need intensive outreach to low-income seniors, who quality for additional 
financial assistance. Nationally, more than 90 percent of Medicare beneficiaries now 
have prescription drug coverage, I believe we’re on the right track, but we should 
continue to educate and assist low income seniors. 

We’ve learned a great deal over the past couple of years. We’ve learned that com- 
munity partnerships can be effective in conducting public program outreach. We’ve 
learned that mass communication regarding these programs needs to be com- 
plimented with individual, one-on-one counseling. The Medicare Today partnership 
commissioned the American Viewpoint public opinion research firm to do a survey 
of 1,000 seniors regarding the Part D enrollment process. Asked whether enrolling 
was easy or difficult, 72 percent said “very or relatively” easy, and 89 percent of 
those who self-enrolled said they experienced no problems with the process. We’re 
proud of that success rate. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for this opportunity and I will be happy to an- 
swer your questions. 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Ms. Gottlich. 

STATEMENT OF VICKI GOTTLICH, ESQ., SENIOR POLICY 
ATTORNEY, CENTER FOR MEDICARE ADVOCACY, INC. 

Ms. GOTTLICH. Chairman Stark, Congressman Camp, Members 
of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today 
about beneficiary protections and Medicare Part D. 

I am Vicky Gottlich of the Center for Medicare Advocacy. The 
center is a national nonprofit organization headquartered in Con- 
necticut. We represent beneficiaries in the State of Connecticut. We 
also advocate and assist and educate beneficiaries and their advo- 
cates across the country. My written testimony discusses the com- 
plexity of Part D benefits and includes recommendations for simpli- 
fying the appeal system as a way to improve beneficiary protec- 
tions. My oral comments will provide examples of the issues I de- 
scribe in my written testimony. Some of these examples came to 
the center’s attention just this week. 

CMS educational efforts and the “Medicare and You” handbook 
and planned materials don’t do an adequate job of explaining the 
technicalities of Part D or of alerting beneficiaries to benefit 
changes. For example, a beneficiary from Florida e-mailed us this 
week to complain that she had reached the coverage gap but that 
her Humana complete plan no longer covered brand name drugs in 
the gap. She is paying a higher premium for gap coverage that does 
not benefit her and she cannot change to a lower-cost plan. This 
very articulate beneficiary did not understand that private insur- 
ance companies that offer Part D can change the plan benefit struc- 
ture each year for their own reasons and regardless of reimburse- 
ment rates. She received an annual notice of change last year, but 
the annual notice of change was very difficult to read and, for 
many beneficiaries, is too complicated. Unfortunately, we are in the 
process of reviewing the draft model, and we will notice a change 
for next year, and quite frankly, it is worse. State health insurance 
assistance programs, like Choices in Connecticut and HICAP in 
California, do a good job in education and counseling, but they 
don’t have adequate funding to assist all beneficiaries. 

As an aside, I would like to point out that the CMS promotes gap 
coverage. We already know that the one plan providing limited 
brand name gap coverage in 2007 will not do so in 2008, leaving 
beneficiaries who must use brand name drugs without assistance 
in the gap. Congressman Camp, I would like to clarify our com- 
ments about the notice of the lack of appeal rights. We agree with 
you that the “Medicare and You” handbook does include informa- 
tion about appeal rights. As a partner with CMS, I get to comment 
on the draft of that handbook every year, and every year, I have 
commented that the descriptions are inadequate. CMS rarely takes 
any of my comments and makes improvements. 

But it is not enough for us to say, that information is in the 
handbook. In 1996, the OIG did two reports on HMO enrollees and 
their knowledge of appeal rights. The OIG found that enrollees 
knew about appeal rights in general, but what they didn’t under- 
stand is how those appeal rights would apply to specific situations. 
As Ms. Norwalk said today, the most important thing is what hap- 
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pens at the pharmacy counter. It is the required notices that Ms. 
Norwalk described that are not being handed out, that are not 
being displayed so that beneficiaries don’t even know how to start 
the process. They don’t know that the information about appeal 
rights in the “Medicare and You” handbook applies to them at that 
situation. But it is not only beneficiaries who don’t have this infor- 
mation; it is actually the trade press and doctors who don’t know 
about this protection. BNA yesterday reported on a new study 
about Part D formularies printed today in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. The study said that when a beneficiary 
learns at the pharmacy that a drug is not covered, the pharmacist 
or patient must seek a new prescription from the doctor or the ben- 
eficiary must pay higher cost-sharing for the prescribed medication. 
There was no mention in the BNA article that the beneficiary or 
the physician could seek an exception to cover nonformulary drugs 
or to lower the cost sharing. It will not be sufficient to get data 
from CMS or from plans about appeals because this data will not 
capture the number of people who walked away from the pharmacy 
without getting the drug or paying for the drug out-of-pocket and 
not understanding that they could have sought protection through 
the appeals process. 

We also recommend in our written testimony simplifying the ap- 
peals process by eliminating distinctions between exceptions, cov- 
erage determinations and prior authorizations and by requiring 
plans to make prior authorizations and utilization management re- 
quirements widely available. The Maine Legal Services for the El- 
derly program contacted me on Tuesday about drug plans that im- 
pose more than a prior authorization or utilization management re- 
quirement on drugs so that a beneficiary or a physician must have 
to request an exception more than once. For example, one plan that 
listed both prior authorization and quantity limits for Lipitor told 
Maine Legal Services that the prior authorization really just meant 
the quantity limit distinction. The physician therefore requested an 
exception based on quantity limits which was denied because he 
had not shown that the patient had tried other drugs and failed. 
The plan did not describe the step therapy requirement anywhere 
and had not told the advocates about the requirement when they 
inquired. 

I would like to clarify a point that Ms. Norwalk made. She said 
that if somebody gets prior authorization, they get prior authoriza- 
tion for the entire plan year. That is actually not true. If you get 
an exception, it lasts for the entire plan year. But if you get prior 
authorization, plans sometimes will require the physician to re- 
quest prior authorization on a monthly basis. That is very burden- 
some, especially since doctors are not compensated for this work. 
Even if a beneficiary gets an exception from one plan, however, she 
has to go through the process again, sometimes with a different 
outcome if she changes plans. 

So, again, this week, we heard from Michigan SHpp describing 
a beneficiary whose doctor faxed twice to her new plan an excep- 
tion request based on the beneficiary’s need for both a higher dose 
of a formulary drug and a drug in a format that was not on the 
formulary. This was a duplication for this beneficiary because the 
beneficiary had been in a previous plan in which she had gotten 
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the exception. Although beneficiary protections exist in Part D, 
they are inadequate and not being applied properly to help bene- 
ficiaries in the program themselves. 

One further area where we see problems is in the off-label drug 
use. Individuals who require drugs that are off-label can request an 
exception. They have to establish that the drug is approved by one 
of three compendia listed in Medicare regulations. Unfortunately, 
those compendia are not accessible to the general public. Advocates 
and doctors must pay in order to get evidence they need in order 
to present their appeal. An advocate from Minnesota complained 
that she was able to get free access at the good will of the med 
school library to some of the information in the compendia, except 
they didn’t give her all of the information she needed; so she didn’t 
have all of the information, and she lost her appeal. 

We are recommending one of two things: either that plans be re- 
quired to provide access to the compendia if they are denying a 
drug based on off-label use, or that the standard be changed to a 
provision that is similar to the requirement that Medicare contrac- 
tors provide access to drugs under the part B standard of review. 
In sum, there are too many drug plans; there are too many varied 
benefit packages. People don’t have enough information to make 
adequate choices. As indicated, people are not filing appeals. They 
are either not getting their drugs, or they are paying for them by 
themselves. If they try to use the appeals process, it is too difficult. 

We would like to recommend that the best protection would be 
to include a drug benefit as part of Medicare and to give the Sec- 
retary the authority to negotiate drug prices on behalf of bene- 
ficiaries. Additionally, we would like to see the number of plans 
available limited and the benefit structure standardized so that 
beneficiaries have a better chance of understanding what is being 
offered and getting access to the drugs they need. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Gottlich:] 

Statement of Vieki Gottlieb, Senior Policy Attorney, Center for Medicare 

Advocacy 

Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp, distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today on behalf of Medicare 
beneficiaries concerning beneficiary protections under Medicare Part D. I am Vicki 
Gottlich, a Senior Policy Attorney with the Center for Medicare Advocacy, a na- 
tional, non-profit, non-partisan organization that works to ensure fair access to 
Medicare and quality health care. 

Overall, the Center has assisted thousands of Medicare beneficiaries and their 
helpers across the country to understand and utilize Part D. We hear repeatedly 
from them about problems that arise from the complexity of the program. There are 
too many plans with varying benefit structures and formularies, making meaningful 
comparisons impossible. Beneficiaries have insufficient information to make sound 
choices and to understand formularies and coverage gaps. Some beneficiaries are 
given incorrect information by plan marketing agents and find themselves in drug 
or other health plans in which they did not intend to enroll. Beneficiaries are not 
enrolled in the correct plan or are charged incorrect cost-sharing because of bottle- 
necks in transferring information about enrollment, premium payments, and cost- 
sharing among Part D plans, the Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services (CMS), 
and the Social Security Administration (SSA). The Part D exceptions and appeals 
process is so convoluted that it is not adequately accessible to Medicare bene- 
ficiaries. 

We thank Chairman Stark for your leadership in holding hearings on Part D and 
in introducing legislation to add important consumer protections to the program. We 
also thank Congressman Doggett for your legislation to improve the low-income sub- 
sidy, and Congressman Becerra for your legislation to improve the Medicare Savings 
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Programs. Both the Doggett and Becerra bills will provide needed assistance to peo- 
ple with limited income and resources. We thank Congressmen Murphy and 
Courtney, from the Center’s home state of Connecticut, for their Part D legislation 
as well. 

The Center for Medicare Advocacy believes that the best consumer protection for 
Medicare beneficiaries would be to add a drug benefit to the traditional Medicare 
program and to stop the privatization of Medicare. For over 20 years, the Center 
has watched what happens to Medicare beneficiaries when private health insurance 
companies decide to change their benefit packages, shift more costs onto bene- 
ficiaries, or leave Medicare entirely, all for business reasons that may have nothing 
to do with Medicare funding and that definitely have nothing to do with the well- 
being of older people and people with disabilities. For example, the June 15, 2007 
Drug Benefits News reported that more plans will go to a four-tiered benefit design 
in 2008 to avoid adverse selection by beneficiaries with greater drug care needs. 
Plans keep premiums lower by requiring “the relatively-resource intensive bene- 
ficiary to pay more.” We will leave that conversation for a different hearing, how- 
ever, and focus instead today on the Part D exceptions and appeals processes. 

In promoting Part D, CMS assured beneficiaries that they would have access to 
all of their medically necessary prescription drugs. What CMS failed to explain to 
beneficiaries is that they might have to file for a “coverage determination” and pur- 
sue an appeal if the drug they need is not on their plan’s formulary or is subject 
to certain restrictions, such as a limitation on the number of dispensable pills 
(“quantity limits”), or they might need to request the plan’s permission before the 
drug is prescribed and paid for (“prior authorization”). The process for requesting 
a coverage determination and then an appeal is very detailed. Most beneficiaries do 
not even understand this process or the fact that they have the right to seek cov- 
erage for a drug not on their plan’s formulary. 

Under Medicare regulations, the Part D appeals process cannot begin unless and 
until a beneficiary who is denied coverage for a drug at the pharmacy affirmatively 
requests a formal “coverage determination” from his or her Part D drug plan. A cov- 
erage determination can only be issued by the drug plan itself; the denial at the 
pharmacy counter has no legal effect. The formal coverage determination from the 
plan should explain why the plan will not pay for the drug and how to start the 
appeals process. 

Most Beneficiaries who are denied coverage for their prescribed medications need 
to request a special type of coverage determination known as an “Exception.” An Ex- 
ception may include a request to cover a drug that is not on the formulary, a re- 
quest to reduce the cost-sharing for a drug, a request to provide a larger dose of 
a drug than the formulary limit, or a request to receive the prescribed drug without 
first trying a less expensive drug (“step therapy”). An Exception may also include 
a request to provide a drug without first getting prior authorization from the drug 
plan. 

Unfortunately, beneficiaries are not adequately informed of the need to request 
a coverage determination. As a consequence, they never contact their drug plan for 
a coverage determination and they never enter the appeals process. Advocates con- 
tinue to report that pharmacies are not complying with the regulatory requirement 
to either post or hand to beneficiaries the CMS-approved notice. Medicare Prescrip- 
tion Drugs and Your Rights, which explains in general the right to contact one’s 
plan to request an Exception or other coverage determination. Even if the notice is 
posted, posting provides very little protection. The notice is often placed where it 
is difficult to read. We have heard from beneficiaries who use a mail-order phar- 
macy and who received no medication, no information as to why they did not receive 
their drug, and no notice explaining their rights. 

Neither CMS nor the plans take responsibility when advocates complain that 
beneficiaries are not being informed of their rights to ask for an Exception and then 
to appeal. CMS says the plans are req^uired to ensure distribution of the generic no- 
tice; plans claim they have done their job in educating pharmacies. 

Advocates also complain that beneficiaries are not informed of their appeal rights 
at later stages in the appeals process. Some plans are not using the standard Cov- 
erage Determination notice developed by CMS, and therefore not providing bene- 
ficiaries and their doctors with information needed to appeal. Other plans are not 
telling beneficiaries of further appeal opportunities if their first level of appeal is 
also denied. 

Even if the pharmacy tells a beneficiary that prior authorization from the plan 
is required before a drug will be covered, or that another drug must be tried first 
before the prescribed drug will be approved, or that the drug is not on the plan’s 
formulary, the beneficiary still does not have all the information needed to take ac- 
tion to get the medication. Drug plans do not make available on their websites or 
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through their customer service centers information about the utilization manage- 
ment tools that apply to particular formulary drugs and/or the criteria they use to 
evaluate a prior authorization request. Thus, beneficiaries, their doctors, and their 
advocates do not have the information they need to support a request for prior au- 
thorization or a request for an Exception. We appreciate that CMS issued guidance 
on June 14, 2007, on making prior authorization requirements available. The guid- 
ance still puts the burden on the beneficiary or doctor to ask for the information, 
however, and, since the CMS document is only guidance and not regulatory, it is 
unclear the extent to which plans will comply. 

Some plans use the prior authorization and Exceptions processes as a way to 
delay providing and paying for prescribed medications. They may require doctors to 
provide more and more information, or they may claim they never got a Coverage 
Determination or Redetermination request. In both situations, they can avoid 
issuing a decision and avoid or delay further appeals. 

The Medicare statute makes the opinion of the attending physician concerning his 
or her patient’s need for a non-preferred drug the controlling factor in determining 
coverage under an Exceptions request. The Part D regulations, however, specifically 
downgrade the effect of the physician’s opinion to such an extent that it is not clear 
whether any deference is given. Thus, while beneficiaries must obtain a supporting 
document from their physician even to enter the exceptions process. Part D plans 
are not required to respect the physician’s opinion. Plans ignore or discount medical 
records submitted by doctors. Some are not satisfied that a formulary drug is inef- 
fective for a beneficiary, for example, unless their own claims history for the bene- 
ficiary, and not the doctor’s medical records for that individual, show ineffectiveness. 

Problems are exacerbated when the appeal involves an “off-label” drug. The use 
of drugs off-label is legal in the United States and is governed by strict rules for 
marketing. In many situations, physicians and their patients have determined over 
time that certain drugs approved by the EDA for one purpose also help with a dif- 
ferent medical problem. Yet Part D plans do not defer to the opinion of the treating 
physician, even when the off-label use is supported by scientific literature, proven 
safe and effective over a substantial amount of time, and covered by the bene- 
ficiary’s state Medicaid program. 

The Medicare statute allows for coverage of certain off-label drug uses if they are 
included in one of three specified compendia. Unfortunately, beneficiaries, their fam- 
ilies, and their advocates who are not medical professionals do not have access to 
these compendia, making appeals of these cases very difficult. Some advocates have 
turned to state resources, including state-funded hotlines, for assistance in finding 
the compendia, but these resources are limited, inefficient, and incomplete. Without 
direct access to the compendia, beneficiaries and advocates cannot determine wheth- 
er they have found all the entries in which a drug is mentioned, or whether the 
entries they have been faxed are the most up-to-date and complete. In essence. Con- 
gress and CMS have established a standard of proof which the average beneficiary 
cannot meet because of lack of access to the required information source. 

CMS has established a number of mechanisms through which beneficiaries may 
seek redress of problems, including problems with drug plan appeal processes. Most 
of them do not work well. Beneficiaries who are not happy with their drug plan are 
urged to file a complaint by calling the Medicare hotline, 1-800-MEDICARE, yet 
the problems identified by the Government Accountability Office in its reports de- 
tailing problems with the Medicare hotline have not abated. ^ Some advocates have 
developed relationships with their regional CMS offices and can call their regional 
office contacts when egregious problems occur. At times, however, regional office 
staff have been so swamped with complaints that they have told advocates not to 
call them, but to go through the 1-800-MEDICARE hotline. 

For many beneficiaries and advocates, filing a complaint with 1-800-MEDICARE, 
or even with the regional office, is like filing a complaint in a black hole. We do 
not know what, if any, corrective action has been taken by CMS about such com- 
plaints as marketing abuses, failure to comply with exceptions and appeals 
timelines and notice forms, changes in plan formularies without the required notice, 
and inconsistencies between plan information and the CMS web-based plan finder 
tool. 

When the Center and other national advocacy organizations raise systemic issues 
with the CMS central office, we are always asked for specifics: the specific pharmacy 
that does not post or hand out the information to call a drug plan; the specific bene- 


^See, e.g., GAO, Communications to Beneficiaries on the Prescription Drug Benefit Could be 
Improved (GAO 06-654, May 2006), http://www.gao.gov/new.itenis/d06654.pdf; GAO, Accuracy of 
Responses from the 1-800-MEDICARE Help Line Should Be Improved (GAO 05—130, December 
2004), http://www.gao.gov/new. items/d05 130.pdf 
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ficiary whose appeal was not acted on in a timely manner or who received incorrect 
notice; the specific beneficiary who was enrolled in a more costly drug plan than 
the drug plan she wanted. We raise these issues with CMS central office, however, 
not simply because we want redress for the individual beneficiaries involved. Often 
we have already talked with the regional office on behalf of the beneficiary or moved 
to the next step in the appeals process. We alert CMS because we want them to 
address the problem on a system-wide basis or take corrective action against the 
drug plan in question. They are generally unwilling to do so. 

Another common response from CMS is that we should work the problem out with 
the drug plan. We and other advocates do, in fact, have contacts with many of the 
major drug plans, but those contacts are no substitute for enforcement by CMS. 

The Center for Medicare Advocacy, in collaboration with the Medicare Rights Cen- 
ter and the National Council on Aging, developed recommendations to establish one 
process through which beneficiaries and their prescribing physicians may more eas- 
ily ask plans for decisions, to be known as initial determinations, about drug cov- 
erage. Our recommendations would simplify and streamline the processes: 

• The distinction between exceptions and other coverage determinations should be 
eliminated. Appeals for coverage of non-formulary drugs, requests concerning 
utilization management tools, and requests for prior authorization should all be 
treated the same. The various names and processes under the current system 
create confusion for beneficiaries, doctors, advocates, and Part D plans. 

• The initial determination notice should be issued automatically at the pharmacy 
whenever a plan rule prevented the pharmacy from filling the prescription. The 
notice should clearly explain, using standard language developed by CMS, the 
plan’s basis and rationale for the denial of coverage and should contain a clear 
statement that the beneficiary or the doctor may appeal by requesting a rede- 
termination of the decision by the plan. Mail-order pharmacies should be re- 
quired to contact a beneficiary by telephone when orders cannot be filled as pre- 
scribed due to formulary restrictions and then to send a written notice. 

• Plans should defer to the statement of the physician unless they can dem- 
onstrate objective, verifiable medical evidence that contravenes the treating 
physician’s judgment. 

• Physicians should be reimbursed for time spent asking for exceptions and other 
coverage determinations and appeals. 

• The Medicare statute should be modified to incorporate policy that requires 
plans to continue supplying a drug to beneficiaries stabilized on that drug on 
the same basis throughout the year even after a mid-year plan formulary ad- 
justment that removes the drug from the formulary, places the drug on a higher 
tier, or subjects the drug to new utilization management requirements. 

• Plans should be required to provide beneficiaries a 72-hour supply of a drug 
they are currently taking after being told that the drug is not covered by their 
formulary, pending the outcome of a redetermination. This Medicaid-based pro- 
vision would afford beneficiaries minimal protection against abrupt withdrawal 
from drugs which sustain health and, in some cases, life. If the FDA removes 
a drug from the market for reasons of safety or efficacy. Part D enrollees should 
have immediate access to a temporary supply of an alternative therapy. 

• Drug plans should be required to specify in their notices that an adverse initial 
coverage determination is based upon an off-label usage of a medication. As 
stated earlier, advocates and members of the general public must pay large 
sums of money to access the drug compendia, referenced in the statute, for cov- 
erage of off-label use of Part D drugs. Reference to the compendia, therefore, 
should be replaced with a statutory standard that is consistent with the Part 
B standard that an off-label drug is prescribed for a medically necessary indica- 
tion. Alternatively, Part D plans should be required to provide, as part of their 
notice, direct access to the drug compendia they relied upon to deny coverage. 
Such a provision is similar to the requirement that Medicare contractors pro- 
vide access to the local coverage policies upon which they rely for Part A and 
Part B claims. 

• The Medicare statute should be modified to incorporate current CMS policy re- 
quiring plans to cover substantially all drugs in six protected classes: anti- 
retroviral drugs, anti-depressant drugs, anti-convulsant drugs, anti-psychotic 
drugs, immunosuppressant drugs, and anti-cancer drugs. 

• The current statutory section, 42 U.S.C. 1395w-104(h), which states that only 
a Part D-eligible individual can bring an appeal, should be amended to permit 
a physician to request an appeal. 

• Beneficiaries should have access to the information submitted by the plan in op- 
position to their appeal in order to ensure a more complete and objective review 
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by the Independent Review Entity that considers all perspectives on the matter 
in dispute. 

• A formal, standardized appeals process for enrollment and disenrollment dis- 
putes, as well as a related special enrollment period, should be created and en- 
forced. Data collection requirements should include data points on the 

• Effectiveness of plan transitions, appeals, and exceptions processes in pro- 
viding uninterrupted access to prescribed medicines; 

• Effect of plan formulary restrictions and appeals processes on access to key 
drug classes, including the six protected classes and specialty tier drugs; 

• Impact of plan formulary restrictions and appeals processes on access to 
prescribed medications by vulnerable beneficiaries, such as LIS recipients 
and dual eligibles; and 

• Plan access policies and practices to enable dispensing of specific medicines 
most subject to appeal and most likely to be covered upon independent re- 
view. 

The Part D prescription drug program is not working for many beneficiaries. Im- 
proving the appeals process will provide additional protection for beneficiaries who 
cannot get access to prescribed medications. Other consumer improvements could 
address marketing problems, enrollment and disenrollment problems, the lack of 
adequate information, and standardization of plan structures. While the real answer 
to problems encountered by beneficiaries is to provide a Medicare prescription drug 
benefit in the traditional Medicare program, the protections mentioned above are 
needed if the Part D program is to continue in its current form. 

The Center for Medicare Advocacy looks forward to working with this Sub- 
committee to ensure that all Medicare beneficiaries get the prescriptions they re- 
quire. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Dr. O’Brien, in your testimony, you suggested about 100,000 
Medicare eligible beneficiaries with HIV/AIDS, and if that is 20 
percent, with my shoes and socks on, I assume you are saying 
there is a half a million people in this country currently receiving 
some kind of care for HIV/AIDS. 

Dr. O’BRIEN. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. I would suppose. Dr. Fleming, that they are 
very expensive. Insurance companies without the kind consider- 
ation that Humana has would just as soon avoid them if they 
could, because they are very expensive patients. 

Mr. FLEMING. HIV patients certainly are very expensive pa- 
tients. 

Chairman STARK. So, insurance companies would, if they could, 
avoid — and I don’t say that in a pejorative sense — ^but are not out 
running ads and media exchanges saying, if you come see us, we 
would like to insure you. 

Mr. FLEMING. It comes with the territory. 

Chairman STARK. No, I understand that. Because you were, 
months ago, you may not know it, in our letter from Consumers 
Union, as being in zip code 00501, it is my understanding that you 
were the plan that increased a plan 603 bucks some time between 
February of this year and June of this year. That is 50 bucks a 
month for folks. For whatever reason, it could be very a good busi- 
ness reason. If we decided to do something somehow to protect the 
beneficiaries from changes that could affect them in a way they 
couldn’t predict when they were making the choice at the begin- 
ning, wouldn’t it be simpler for the insurance companies to let us 
just say that if someone has some problem, either they lose cov- 
erage or the price increases, the cost increases, that they be al- 
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lowed to change rather than try and draw a whole lot of rules 
about what you could do as a plan in terms of holding your costs 
constant? I don’t know how many people there are that this would 
affect, but it sounds to me it would be a lot simpler for, unless you 
suspect that that would just be adverse selection on all your col- 
leagues in the business. 

Mr. FLEMING. I assume you are talking about lock-in and re- 
moving the lock-in. 

Chairman STARK. Yes, or restricting a plan from making 
changes during the year. Those would be the two alternatives that 
I see. 

Mr. FLEMING. May I address both of them? In general, we don’t 
support the lock-in. We believe the lock-in issue is a complex issue 
because of the variation between PDFs and MA-PDs. We believe 
that the previous rules for changing plans worked well, which re- 
sult in peace of mind, I think, for the beneficiary and, frankly, for 
the advocacy groups. 

Chairman STARK. This is a huge bureaucratic problem for you 
guys if that happens? 

Mr. FLEMING. As far as the member changing plans? The only 
thing that I would recommend that you think about is you think 
about what needs to follow the member from plan A to plan B as 
far as TrOOP and all the financial stuff. So, there needs to be a 
mechanism, I believe, that would allow for that transfer of informa- 
tion from plan A to plan B. 

Chairman STARK. Well, I am inclined to agree with you that it 
just would seem, from our standpoint, simpler to say, do away with 
the lock-in or adjust it, than try to figure out how to understand 
your complications and regulate them. I think I would be more 
comfortable with that. 

If any of the other witnesses have any feelings about that, I 
would be glad to hear from them, but it seems a simpler way for 
us to approach it. 

You suggest, Ms. Gottlich, that, currently, only an individual can 
bring an appeal, and you would like to permit a physician to re- 
quest an appeal. I think that makes a whole lot of sense to me in 
that if, in fact, I was going to go to Dr. Fleming and explain why 
I need my Zocor and not that other thing that I can’t pronounce 
that is the equivalent, I don’t know why, but if my doctor wrote you 
the note, he or she could probably spell the words that explain the 
reasons and frame the appeal. First of all, the doctor would have 
to tell me what to say, and then I would have to rewrite it and tell 
you why. Then you would have to answer me, and I would have 
to go to a doctor and say, this is what Dr. Fleming said. The doctor 
did it more quickly and in a manner that would be easier for you 
to determine whether it was a reasonable request and probably 
save everybody a lot of time. I can’t believe that doctors would do 
this capriciously because their time is pretty valuable. Would you 
have any feeling about her suggestion that we let docs file on be- 
half of their patient? 

Mr. FLEMING. Conceptually, no. I think the issue that we need 
to think about is, by the time it gets to an appeal, that means the 
beneficiary and the beneficiary’s physician has called in and has 
made the request and there is a reason why the request cannot be 
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approved. So, it is likely that the appeal would not have any fur- 
ther information that would say, here is the reason why this drug 
should he approved that I have not already disclosed to you. 

Now the cases where there is new information that has come for- 
ward, let us say a drug gets a new labeling between when it was 
requested and when the appeal comes through, that is new infor- 
mation that could in theory come out on appeal in that case. In 
that scenario, I could see that making some sense. 

Chairman STARK. But as I said, I thought it made some sense. 

Ms. GOTTLICH. Let me just describe the scenario as it currently 
works now. The doctor will request the exception. It will be denied. 
The next step is redetermination. The doctor will have to file that 
as well. There will be a delay because the plan will ask the doctor 
to go get an appointment of representation form. In the meantime, 
the beneficiary is not getting the medicine. Even if it is denied 
again, the doctor still cannot appeal to the independent review en- 
tity without getting the appointment of representative form adding 
an additional delay. So it really lengthens the whole process when 
you really need something quick and the regulations have very 
short timeframes. 

Chairman STARK. Dr. Fleming, how are you going on your Chi- 
nese adoption? 

Mr. FLEMING. Sir, if you could help me out with that, I would 
appreciate it. A year ago, I was saying six to 9 months, and I am 
still saying six to 9 months. 

Chairman STARK. What I have got to tell you, anticipating your 
success, let me ask you to Google up Concordia Language Villages 
as an experience for perhaps your older children, and perhaps you, 
Mr. Fleming, at some point, if you are interested in Chinese cul- 
ture and Chinese language, and I hope you will be. Our children 
have gone there, and it is an amazing series of camps in Min- 
nesota, and I just wanted to add that. 

Mr. FLEMING. Thank you for that advice. 

Chairman STARK. Do you have any advice, Mr. Camp? 

Mr. CAMP. I want to thank everyone for their testimony today. 
I do think it is important to remember that, despite the informa- 
tion we are getting, 80 percent of the seniors are satisfied with 
their drug coverage and would recommend Part D to a friend. 

I do, Ms. Gottlieb, want to say that if you have any — I have 
looked at this 2007 “Medicare and You” report, and I think that the 
appeal information is in very plain language. Circle the form is sort 
of the level it is at now. If you have specifics — now, the 2008 report 
is simply a draft report, and I realize that is a work in progress. 
We have an opportunity to impact that draft report. If you could 
get to me in writing the specifics of the exact language that you 
think is a problem in the 2007 report, I would be happy to look at 
that. If I think it is appropriate, I will pass it along. Maybe we can 
help make a better booklet because I think this right to appeal sec- 
tion is fairly straightforward. 

But I also would like to say. Dr. O’Brien, you describe I think 
that Medicaid and ADAP are beneficial programs. But I would just 
want to point out to you that at least three States have waiting 
lists for patients to enroll in ADAP. Two States are restricting ac- 
cess to certain AIDS drugs. Three States have further restricted 
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eligibility to ADAP. Four more States are expected to adopt similar 
cost-containment measures. Also many State Medicaid programs 
limit the number of prescriptions people can receive each month. 
I will just say, Medicare does not cap enrollment. So, one of the big 
global benefits, you may not see in your clinic, but at least from 
a nationwide standpoint. Medicare doesn’t cap enrollment. In the 
drug benefit, they don’t reduce program eligibility. They don’t im- 
plement limits on the number of drugs a senior can take each 
month. So I would contrast that program with ADAP and just say 
that I think the new Medicare drug benefit in terms of eligibility 
and to not cap enrollment is superior to the programs you mention. 

Dr. O’BRIEN. Would you 

Mr. CAMP. I don’t really need a comment. My time is very lim- 
ited, but briefly if you have something new. 

Mr. FLEMING. You are absolutely right, sir. In certain States, 
there are waiting lists. That is why we want to add ADAP to the 
TrOOP, so we are not further depleting ADAP. We also don’t want 
to punish people in States where ADAP and Medicaid have heen 
generous, more generous than the current Medicare plan. 

Mr. CAMP. So, we have a nationwide plan. Really, in terms of 
if you are Medicaid eligible, you can change each month. I wanted 
to ask a question. Dr. Eleming, about that. If plans or individuals 
were able to change the plans, how are you envisioning the details 
of that? Would they be able to change biannually, quarterly, and 
how do you see that impacting the cost of the program? 

Mr. ELEMING. I don’t know that I put enough thought into the 
mechanisms for the change, but certainly when you go back pre- 
MMA, the way it worked there, a beneficiary could change from a 
month-to-month basis. In the world of Part D and the complexities 
of TrOOP and all the TrOOP calculations and the funding mecha- 
nisms around it, I think it is going to be something that needs to 
be thought through to see how those dollars flow through the sys- 
tem, because, to your point, I don’t think we want an unintended 
consequence of raising costs necessarily because of the change. 

On the other hand, we see the value and the peace of mind from 
the beneficiary and from the advocacy groups. We understand that. 
If a beneficiary is not happy with a plan, we fully support the no- 
tion that they should be able to change. 

Mr. CAMP. We see more than half of the beneficiaries did not 
change from 2006 to 2007, so many people made, in their opinion, 
the right choice. 

Mr. ELEMING. Well, the majority of people did not change. As 
well, I think someone mentioned earlier, that the auto enrollees 
certainly had the ability to change month to month. We see very 
little change there. So, I believe by offering that as an opportunity, 
you are going to see very little change at the end of the day from 
plan to plan. 

Mr. CAMP. The question is, what cost effect that might have to 
a program, because obviously we don’t want the program to fall 
under its own rate, because there are a lot of people getting a sig- 
nificant benefit. I know, for example, patients that enrolled in the 
Part D plan that Dr. O’Brien mentioned are saving more than 
$7,000 on AIDS drug medicine. That is a fairly significant savings. 
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Mr. FLEMING. That is a lot of money. If it is permissible to you, 
I would like to take that back as a to-do and provide our thoughts 
back for the formal record. 

Mr. CAMP. I would be interested because I do think there is 
some other point Mr. Stark made that if the plans can change, and 
I realize many people are on a set co-pay so their co-pay doesn’t 
change, but if the plans can change, why not the individuals? I 
think we need to explore that and see if there is something we can 
do there. Thank you very much. Thank you all for your testimony. 

Chairman STARK. Ms. Tubbs Jones. 

Mrs. JONES. Thank you very much. I would like for the record 
to say that we cannot presume because a senior does not change 
their prescription drug benefit plan that they are satisfied. Some 
of them are just so downtrodden with the responsibilities that they 
have, they say, the hell with it, I am just going to just keep what 
I have, at least I know what I have got. It is just like saying 80 
percent of them are satisfied with the prescription drug benefit; 80 
percent of those polled were satisfied. We don’t know what the 
group that was polled said. That is just like, if you want to believe 
4 percent unemployment in the United States of America. I don’t 
know what United States people are living in, but there is greater 
than a 4 percent unemployment in the United States of America. 
So, we have to be careful throwing these numbers around. 

My question to you, Ms. Gottlich, is, how long does the appeal 
process take. 

Ms. GOTTLICH. Well, if it goes by the regulations 

Mrs. JONES. You know how often that is. That is like a speedy 
trial, right. 

Ms. GOTTLICH. Exactly. It can be very quick. It can be 10 days 
to get through the independent review entity. But what we are 
finding often is that there are delays at the plan level. So, doctors 
will not get notices. You have to go through and get the appoint- 
ment. 

Mrs. JONES. So, the appeal process may take 10 days, but to get 
to the appeal process, we don’t know how long that will take. 

Ms. GOTTLICH. When it works right, it can be very fast, and 
the exception from Michigan that I described that we heard about 
this week got resolved this week. But there are situations where 
plans keep asking for more and more and more information. So, we 
had cases that dragged on for months. 

Mrs. JONES. So, Dr. O’Brien, what do you do for a patient who 
is denied coverage? What impact does that have on your ability to 
treat that patient? Do you have drugs to give them, or what hap- 
pens? 

Dr. O’BRIEN. There have been cases we have had to hospitalize 
patients. Eor example, I use the example in my written testimony 
of fluconazole for cryptococcal meningitis. Eor some people, 
fluconazole has been very, very difficult. We have plans that make 
us authorize for that on a monthly basis. Cryptococcal meningitis 
in an AIDS patient is a lifetime disease. So, we have ended up hav- 
ing to put people in the hospital or put them on IB amphotericin, 
a relatively toxic antiretroviral fungal medication. Mrs. Jones. I am 
a trial lawyer, so accuse me of being highly litigious. 
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Who is liable for that situation of that patient not receiving the 
type of prescription that they should be receiving once it is pre- 
scribed by the doctor? 

Dr. O’BRIEN. I am not a trial lawyer, so I could not offer an 
opinion on that. 

Mrs. JONES. No one has been sued that you know of yet with 
regard to that? I just wanted to throw it out there. 

I think, and nobody has asked me, but I think that the patient 
should be able to change prescription drug programs as often as 
the programs are able to change formulary. If they could change 
formulary, the people ought to be able to switch and go to the type 
of prescription that they have. 

I thought I was going to use up all my time, Mr. Chairman. I 
didn’t. I am so proud of myself I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not a trial law- 
yer. 

Chairman STARK. Oh, you would be a good one, though. 

Mr. JOHNSON. You bet. 

According to a survey conducted by Medicare Education Network 
in January of this year, overwhelming majorities of enrollees gave 
Part D high ratings. We have been quoting a lot of percentages, but 
they said 91 percent said the plan is convenient to use, 89 percent 
said they understand how the plan works, 86 percent said the plan 
had good customer service, 81 percent said copays are affordable, 
79 percent said the monthly premium is affordable, and 77 percent 
said the plan covers all medicines. Those results contradict some 
of the testimony. 

If the beneficiaries are satisfied with their Part D benefit in com- 
petition successfully keeping prices affordable for our seniors, I 
wonder, Mr. Precht and Ms. Gottlich, what you think, why you 
think choice and competition are bad for America or America’s sen- 
iors? 

Mr. PRECHT. I don’t. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, good. 

Mr. PRECHT. We think that the choice should be expanded to 
include an option directly under Medicare so that people can get 
drug coverage directly through the Medicare Program. That is how 
it works with Parts A and B. They can get their Medicare directly 
from the original Medicare Program or they can choose the Medi- 
care Advantage Plan. 

I just want to say one other thing. If 77 percent of the folks say 
that Part D is covering all of their drugs, when we are talking 
about consumer protection, we are talking about the other 33 per- 
cent, the folks that are running into problems getting coverage. 
What we are asking for is making that appeals process work a lit- 
tle better, getting the plans to give the benefit of the doubt to the 
doctor when he says that this is the drug that is working for my 
patient. That is essentially what we are saying. 

Ms. GOTTLICH. The other two points are that if you look at 
studies, and actually my favorite is the book Blink, the best selling 
book, there are some times when their choices are too broad, so 
there is no choice at all. 
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That is what I think is going on with the Part D plans. There 
are too many plans so people just choose a plan based on the name 
or something their friend says. They don’t really analyze to see if 
it is the best plan for them, because there are way too many plans 
to take a look at everything. Yeah, it is fine to have a choice plan. 
We would like to see the number reduced, we would like to include 
a plan in Medicare. 

The other thing to look at in the statistics, as Mrs. Tubbs Jones 
said, is what do the statistics tell us. If you look at the Kaiser sat- 
isfaction survey, they said 80 percent of the people were satisfied. 
But the people who weren’t satisfied were the people who were 
poor, the people who used the most drugs. These are the people 
who we are trying to protect. It would be nice to work to 100 per- 
cent satisfaction. 

Mr. JOHNSON. You don’t know that for sure, you are just pre- 
suming that. 

Ms. GOTTLICH. No, no, no. That is what Kaiser said in their 
beneficiary survey earlier in the year. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Dr. Fleming, you know, I like your smart sum- 
mary. I think that is a good document and a great service to your 
customers. I wonder why you decided to provide that resource to 
your beneficiaries and if you can tell us what the costs are above 
and beyond the traditional benefit. 

Mr. FLEMING. Sure. The smart summary was our response to 
the requirement in the regulation that said that we needed to pro- 
vide a monthly summary of the medications used by the bene- 
ficiary. So, we decided to work with seniors and we had seniors 
help us develop this tool. 

Frankly, I am not sure we are smart enough to develop some- 
thing like this. We worked with them in focus groups to help de- 
velop this tool to give them pictures, charts and graphs around 
where you are within the coverage parameter, the donut hole. We 
gave a lot of good information 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is that computed into your cost. 

Mr. FLEMING. It is computed into our premium and cost. One 
of the things we are very proud of is this Humana Rx Record On- 
The-Go, which is really a tool that whenever you go to the doctor’s 
office or ER, whenever you get that question, what drugs you are 
taking, if they can pull this little tool, it is something you fold up 
in your billfold, pull it out, hand it to the doctor in the ER, it gives 
them a list of the entire medications they have used over the last 
6 months. 

What we intended to do with this was to really derive peace of 
mind with that beneficiary, give them confidence about their ability 
to make decisions. 

I think you talked earlier about how seniors are smart. We do 
think they are smart because they have helped us a lot in thinking 
about how we take a requirement regulation and really make it a 
usable document, a relationship vehicle frankly with them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Dr. O’Brien, how much does it cost, can you 
tell me on average, to treat an AIDS/HIV patient, the whole hos- 
pital, the physician services, the pharmaceuticals on average in a 
year? Do you have any idea? 
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Dr. O’BRIEN. I don’t have those numbers at my fingertips, it de- 
pends a lot on what stage of the illness the person is in. 
Antiretroviral drugs themselves can cost $20,000 a year for a 
course of antiretroviral therapy, again depending on which drugs, 
and how many drugs the person is on. That is probably the largest 
expenditure for a person that is not being hospitalized. 

Chairman STARK. Any idea. Dr. Fleming? Do you have any idea 
what Humana’s out-of-pocket if you have to provide benefits to an 
AIDS 

Mr. FLEMING. I don’t know the specific for that. I am certainly 
not an expert in HIV, but I can tell you for most HIV members, 
if they have the elefined standard plan, they are likely going to go 
through the donut hole and into the catastrophic coverage at some 
point through the year, because these are $400 per month thera- 
pies and if you are on two or three of them, they are very expen- 
sive. 

Chairman STARK. Do you have any 

Dr. O’BRIEN. My colleague helped inform me that 11 to $13,000 
per year for drugs for somebody not hospitalized; somebody with 
advanced disease requiring hospitalization, on average $100,000 
per year. 

Chairman STARK. $100,000? 

Dr. O’BRIEN. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. One of the things I might suggest, I guess if 
we have got a half million people and that we — a simple solution 
here, I am sure the insurance companies would join me in this, but 
would there be any real reason most of them — there would be less 
and less disabled, but many of them would qualify as disabled, that 
we wouldn’t treat them as we do end stage renal? Why do we have 
to fuss around with this? With the prescription drugs changing, 
with the level of treatment changing, I am not sure we would 
save — we might save some money, but it is a kind of — maybe it 
isn’t that unique, maybe I just opened the door to 100 other dis- 
eases of this nature that would require that I — in spite of Michael 
Moore, I would lose, but I don’t know. I don’t know whether there 
is any similarity there. It would certainly go ahead. 

Dr. O’BRIEN. We certainly strongly support the idea of that. 
HIV is beyond just the disease is a major killer of young African 
Americans, over 50 percent of new HIV and AIDS cases in African 
Americans. It is also a communicable disease; treating somebody is 
prevention. Treating somebody with HIV is not only treating that 
person and their family, it is preventing other people from becom- 
ing infected. So, there is a community interest in treating people. 
We strongly support the idea of universal coverage for people with 
HIV/AIDS. 

Chairman STARK. I sense that if we did this that the number 
would suddenly jump, the number under treatment from 500 — the 
people who would come in, so perhaps we would have an increase. 
It is just an idea. 

As I say, we spend about 58,000 on average on dialysis patients, 
and my guess is we have about 200 or 250,000 of those. So, your 
numbers are perhaps — you have a higher number but perhaps a 
smaller cost. We haven’t had huge increases much to the dismay 
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of some of the major dialysis companies, but we haven’t had a huge 
increase in payment in that program. Just an idea. 

I want to thank all of you for your patience for waiting, accom- 
modating our kind of fractured voting schedule here. I thank my 
colleagues for their patience with the Chairman’s long-winded in- 
quiries. 

Mrs. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask that if you all have 
any other guidance you would like to give us around this area as 
we move through, we would be deeply appreciative. 

Chairman STARK. I would second that. 

If there are no further inquiries, the hearing is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 5:39 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the record to follow:] 

Statement of Ameriean Association of Retired People 

Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp, distinguished Subcommittee members, 
on behalf of AARP’s 39 million members, we thank you for holding this hearing on 
the need to strengthen beneficiary protections in the Medicare Part D prescription 
drug program. 

Among the most important protections in Part D is the extra help provided by 
the low-income subsidy to those least able to afford their drug costs. LIS provides 
greatly reduced costs and no gap in coverage (no “doughnut hole”) for beneficiaries 
with incomes below 150 percent of the federal poverty level ($15,315 for individuals, 
$20,535 for couples). 

We are pleased that the LIS is providing essential help with premiums and 
copays to millions who otherwise might go without lifesaving medicines because of 
cost. We commend the Center for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) for pro- 
viding auto — and facilitated enrollment in LIS for people enrolled in Medicaid, a 
Medicare Savings Program (MSP), or receiving Supplemental Security Income and 
deemed eligible for LiS. We also applaud CMS for waiving the late enrollment pen- 
alty for anyone found eligible for LIS. We similarly appreciate steps the Social Secu- 
rity Administration (SSA) has taken to minimize the burden of annual LIS eligi- 
bility redeterminations. 

We have worked diligently with CMS, SSA, the Access to Benefits Coalition, State 
Health Insurance Assistance Programs, and many other partners on the daunting 
task of finding and enrolling low-income beneficiaries who are not deemed eligible. 
Reaching beneficiaries with limited incomes has always been a challenge, but LIS 
outreach and enrollment is especially difficult because the LIS program has a seri- 
ous flaw — an asset test. 

AARP believes that addressing the asset test should be a top priority for Congress 
this year, along with efforts to create a level pla 3 dng field between Medicare Advan- 
tage and traditional fee-for-service Medicare. A portion of any savings generated by 
creating such a level playing field should be reinvested first in Medicare, particu- 
larly to address the Part D asset test limits. 

LIS Protection Out of Reach for Many Low-Income Beneficiaries 

Millions of people who need the extra help LIS provides are not getting it, largely 
because of the asset test. To be eligible for LIS, beneficiaries can have no more than 
$11,710 in savings, or $23,410 for a couple, no matter how low their income or how 
high their other living expenses. 

These amounts are hardly enough to get people through retirement, and AARP 
has consistently opposed the asset test. However, the LIS is currently denied to any- 
one who has saved even one dollar over these limits. 

The asset test directly contradicts efforts to encourage people to save by penal- 
izing even those with modest savings. We should encourage people to save for retire- 
ment, not penalize those who do. 

The Kaiser Family Foundation has estimated that more than 2.3 million bene- 
ficiaries who meet LlS income criteria do not meet the asset test. Almost half exceed 
the asset limit by $25,000 or less. In fact, the asset test is the leading reason why 
people who apply for the subsidy are rejected. 

Daunting Application Imposes Barrier 

The asset test is also proving to be a serious barrier to enrollment even for those 
who meet its unreasonable limits. CMS projected in its final regulation on Part D 
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that 14.4 million beneficiaries would be eligible for the LIS ^ wever, to date, only 
slightly more than 9 million are enrolled. That means up to 5 million eligible indi- 
viduals are not getting the Medicare help they need. CMS has estimated that as 
many as 3 million of these people have no drug coverage at all. 

Because of the asset test, the LIS application form is eight pages of daunting and 
invasive questions that are difficult for many people to answer. For example, it: 

• requires people to report not just savings but such obscure details as the cur- 
rent cash value of any life insurance policies — information people simply do not 
have on hand; 

• asks people whether they expect to use savings for funeral or burial expenses, 
but does not explain that individuals can have up to $1,500 (3,000 for couples) 
in savings above the asset limits for such expenses; 

• asks invasive questions, such as whether applicants get help with meals or 
other household expenses from family members or charities which can be dif- 
ficult to estimate and embarrassing to some; and 

• threatens applicants with prison terms if information they provide is incorrect. 

Applying for the LIS thus can seem overwhelming and require many hours, extra 
help from family members or insurance counselors, and often repeated efforts to find 
all of the required information. 

This asset test and the paperwork barrier it creates is a key reason why between 
3 and 5 million people who should qualify for the LIS are not getting it. 

Inadequate Coordiantion with Medieare Savings Programs 

Similar problems plague the Medicare Savings Programs (MSPs) that help pay 
other Medicare cost sharing requirements. As with LIS, millions of Medicare bene- 
ficiaries living on very limited incomes are not getting the help they need from these 
vital programs. In addition, there is only limited coordination between LIS and 
MSP, even though they serve primarily the same populations. 

MSPs are state-administered programs and include: 

• the Qualified Medicare Beneficiary (QMB) program which pays Medicare Part 
B premiums and cost sharing for those living at or below the poverty line, 

• the Specified Low-Income Medicare Beneficiary (SLMB) program which pays 
Part B Premiums for those between 100 and 120 percent of poverty, and 

• the Qualified Individual (QI) program which gives states capped allotments — 
subject to periodic reauthorization by Congress — to pay Part B premiums for 
those between 120 and 135 percent of poverty. 

Beneficiaries enrolled in MSP programs are automatically eligible for and enrolled 
in the LIS. However, SSA does not screen LIS applicants to see if they are also eligi- 
ble for MSP. This is a serious missed opportunity, as MSP eligibility criteria in sev- 
eral states is less restrictive than LiS criteria, and some states have effectively 
eliminated the asset test altogether. Thus, many individuals who are eligible for the 
LIS under their state’s MSP rules are being improperly rejected because SSA only 
reviews applicants against LIS criteria. 

The same kind of barrier to enrollment seen with the LIS exists in the majority 
of states that still impose an asset test on their MSP programs. The result, not sur- 
prisingly, is that the vast majority of MSP-eligible individuals are not enrolled. 
Urban Institute researchers estimate that two thirds of beneficiaries eligible for 
QMB, and fully 87 percent who are eligible for SLMB, are not enrolled.^ 

AARP also believes that there should be full coordination between the LIS and 
MSP programs. Applicants for either the LIS or MSP should be screened for both 
programs. Eligibility criteria should be simplified, standardized and harmonized to 
reduce confusion and unnecessary barriers created by varying state rules. 

In addition, the QI program should be made permanent by folding it into the 
SLMB program so it is no longer subject to annual allotment caps and all eligible 
individuals can be assured of needed assistance. 

First Steps 

AARP is firmly committed to eliminating the asset test. Until the asset test is 
fully eliminated, AARP believes there are interim steps Congress can and should 
take that can significantly reduce the barrier it creates to the LIS and MSP. 


1CMS-4068-P, Medicare Program: Medicare Prescription Drug Benefit, 69 Fed. Reg. 46632: 
August 3, 2004 

2 Dorn, S. and Kenny, G.M., Automatically Enrolling Eligible Children and Families into Med- 
icaid and SCRIP: Opportunities, Obstacles, and Options for Federal Policymakers (New York, 
NY: The Commonwealth Fund, June 2006). 
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AARP is proud to support the Prescription Coverage Now Act of 2007 (H.R. 1536), 
introduced by Representative Lloyd Doggett of Texas. This legislation takes solid 
first steps toward our goals of eliminating the asset test, increasing enrollment, and 
improving coordination between the LIS and MSP. We have worked closely with 
Rep. Doggett’s office on this legislation, and greatly appreciate his strong leadership. 

Raising the Limits: Most importantly, this legislation would increase the asset test 
limits to 27,500 for individuals and $55,000 for couples. This will provide relief 
to millions of beneficiaries who truly need the help the LIS can provide. Even 
those who did not oppose an asset test in Medicare’s drug plan agree that current 
limits — $11,710 for individuals, $23,410 for couples — are far too low. 

Streamlining the Applieation: In addition to raising the asset limits. Rep. 
Doggett’s legislation would streamline the LIS application in two very important 
ways. First, it would eliminate the question about the cash value of life insur- 
ance. Asking for the cash value of life insurance makes the application process 
unduly difficult — this is information that people — regardless of income — simply 
do not have on hand. Asking for this data needlessly lengthens the application 
form and requires individuals to calculate the cash value figure. This unneces- 
sary and harmful red-tape barrier to the LIS application needs to be removed. 

The legislation would further streamline the LIS application by deleting the con- 
fusing and embarrassing question about whether someone gets occasional help from 
family or charities with living expenses like groceries. Many low income people get 
assistance from family, churches, and food banks on a highly irregular, as-needed 
basis and in very limited amounts. This question, however, requires applicants to 
enter a specific average monthly amount. Given the often irregular nature of such 
assistance, this is a figure that many people are unlikely to know with any degree 
of accuracy. And those who rely on such assistance are the same individuals who 
are most in need of the LIS. 

Efficiently Targeting Outreach: The Prescription Coverage Now Act would also 
help SSA target its LIS outreach efforts to beneficiaries who meet the LIS income 
criteria. The bill would allow Social Security officials to use IRS data — data they al- 
ready have to determine income-related Part B premiums — to also determine who 
meets LIS income criteria. SSA could then much more efficiently and effectively tar- 
get LIS outreach efforts to just these individuals. Currently, the IRS verifies income 
data submitted by people who apply for the LIS, but SSA does not have authority 
to use the IRS data it already has to determine which Medicare beneficiaries have 
incomes that meet LIS eligibility criteria for outreach purposes. The HHS Inspector 
General has said that legislation authorizing this limited use of income data would 
help to more effectively and efficiently target LIS outreach efforts.^ 

Coordinating the LIS and MSP: Rep. Doggett’s legislation takes an additional 
important step of requiring SSA to screen LIS applicants for MSP eligibility. Full 
coordination between the LIS and MSP would mean that many more low-income 
beneficiaries would get needed help with both Part D and traditional Medicare pre- 
miums and cost-sharing obligations. Additional important provisions in the Prescrip- 
tion Coverage Now Act would: 

• keep the LIS cost sharing affordable by indexing it to the general inflation rate, 
rather then the increase in overall Part D costs as under current law; 

• exclude the value of LIS benefits from counting against eligibility for other low- 
income assistance programs; and 

• permanently waive the late enrollment penalty for people enrolled in the LIS. 

AARP is committed to working diligently to ensure this important legislation is 
enacted into law this year. 

Additional Steps 

While the Prescription Coverage Now Act is a critical first step, there are addi- 
tional legislative steps that can and should be taken to help low-income Medicare 
beneficiaries. For example, people who are not eligible for the LIS or MSP may be 
eligible for a state pharmacy assistance program (SPAP). These state-funded pro- 
grams often help people with income and asset levels above the LIS and MSP eligi- 
bility cut-offs. A system to coordinate enrollment applications between LIS/MSP and 
these programs also could prove to be very useful. Action also is needed to make 
MSP eligibility criteria consistent across the states and make the QI program a per- 
manent and reliable source of assistance. We know that members of this Committee 


^Identifying Beneficiaries Eligible for the Medicare Part D Low-Income Subsidy, Daniel R. 
Levinson, Inspector General, November 17, 2006, http://oig.lihs.gov/oeiyreports/oei-03— 06- 
00120.pdf 
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are working to develop legislation to address this concern and we look forward to 
working with you. 

In addition, AARP supports legislative efforts to improve the Part D benefit by: 

• eliminating co-pays for Medicaid beneficiaries who get long term care services 
in Home and Community Based Service (HCBS) programs, as is done now for 
beneficiaries receiving these services in nursing homes; 

• counting payments by federally qualified health clinics, AIDS drug assistance 
programs, the Indian Health Service and drug company Patient Assistance Pro- 
grams (PAP) toward the Part D “doughnut hole” coverage gap; and 

• increasing funding for State Health Insurance Programs, which provide the one- 
on-one counseling that is most helpful to beneficiaries appl 3 dng for the LIS. 

Conclusion 

The Medicare prescription drug benefit represents the most significant change to 
Medicare since the program began in 1965. The extra financial help provided to peo- 
ple who most need it through the LIS is a key component of this achievement, but 
its success is far from complete. 

It is critical that we eliminate the asset test that is penalizing people who save 
for retirement and imposing a barrier to enrollment in the LIS. The Prescription 
Coverage Now Act is an important first step to eliminating the asset test and ensur- 
ing that more people who need the assistance the LIS provides can get it. We are 
committed to seeing its enactment this year, and we look forward to working with 
members of Congress from both sides of the aisle to improve the new Medicare pre- 
scription drug benefit and to ensure that all older Americans have access to afford- 
able prescription drugs. 


Statement of American College of Physicians 

The 123,000 internal medicine physicians and medical student members of the 
American College of Physicians congratulate Chairman Stark and the members of 
the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Health for convening today’s hearing 
on “on protecting beneficiaries in Medicare Part D plans.” The College believes that 
while the addition of a prescription drug benefit to Medicare through the Medicare 
Modernization Act of 2003 significantly contributes to improved health and quality 
of life for our seniors and disabled Americans, there are ways to improve this pro- 
gram to enhance its effectiveness. The College appreciates this opportunity to share 
with the Committee our observations and related recommendations to achieve this 
goal. 

The College has long supported the addition of prescription drug coverage under 
Medicare. Prescription drugs are an essential tool for treating and preventing many 
acute and chronic conditions. In 1965, when Medicare was first established, pharma- 
ceutical therapies were not as commonly available as they are now, and outpatient 
prescription drugs were not nearly as important a component of health care. Today, 
however, they are a primary form of medical care and often substitute for more cost- 
ly therapies. The growing importance and increased use of prescription drugs have 
had a disproportionate impact on the elderly, who use prescription drugs more ex- 
tensively than the general population because of high rates of chronic illness. 

Recent survey data reflects that most Medicare beneficiaries are satisfied with 
their Part D plan and believe it is saving them money. A review of the literature 
and the observations of our members reflect areas that need to be improved to en- 
sure that access to these important medications is available to all beneficiaries and 
that the most effective medication is received in a timely manner. The College re- 
quests that the Committee consider the following: 

• Congress should pass legislation to faeilitate increased enrollment for 
the Part D low income subsidy (LIS). The current Part D benefit provides 
a low income subsidy (LIS) to beneficiaries with incomes below 150 % of the 
federal poverty level. This subsidy significantly reduces or eliminates premium 
payments and provides for substantially reduced copayments for medications. 
Without the LIS, many of these low-income individuals are unable to obtain the 


1 Kaiser Family Foundation/Harvard School of Public Health. Seniors and the Medicare pre- 
scription drug benefit. December 2006. Accessed at http://www.kff.org/kaiserpolls/upload/ 
7604.pdf on 19 June 2007 
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medication they require. Recent data ^ indicates that over 3 million beneficiaries 
who meet the income requirement for the LIS are not receiving the subsidy and 
are not enrolled in a Part D program. The non-partisan Commonwealth Fund 
recently outlined a series of recommendations to address this problem that in- 
clude removing or modifying of the overly restrictive asset requirement, simpli- 
fying of the enrollment process and providing improved means for beneficiaries 
to navigate the process.^ The College recommends that Congress consider imple- 
mentation of these recommendations. 

• Congress should pass legislation to make the Part D benefit less com- 
plex and provide both beneficiaries and their physicians with more es- 
sential information to make plan choices and treatment decisions. 

• Survey data indicates that 73 % of seniors, 91 % of pharmacists and 92 % of 
physicians agree that the current Part D benefit is overly complex."^ The typical 
beneficiary has a choice of anywhere from 45-60 drug plans to choose from in 
their local area; each with a different premium, deductible, co-payment struc- 
ture and formulary. In addition, important formulary information regarding the 
plans use of prior authorization and utilization management procedures (e.g. 
tiering, step-therapy) is often not readily accessible. These problems make it dif- 
ficult for beneficiaries, often in consultation with their personal physicians, to 
choose the plan that best needs their medication needs. The College rec- 
ommends that; 

• Congress should consider legislation to reduce the number of plan 
choices available to beneficiaries. One possible option is to use an approach 
similar to how Medigap plans are currently offered — drug plans would be able 
to offer only a limited number of standard benefit designs which are defined by 
Congress. 

• Congress should provide the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) 
with increased authority (including facilitating its ability to enact financial pen- 
alties) to ensure that all Part D plans make essential formulary information, 
including prior authorization and utilization management information, easily 
accessible at least through placement on their web site and through contact 
with a designated plan representative. 

• Congress should provide increased funding to the State Health Insur- 
ance Assistance Programs (SHIPs) in each state. These programs, often 
provided through the local Office on Aging, offer the one-on-one counseling to 
Medicare beneficiaries that is often needed to help navigate the current complex 
process of choosing the most beneficial drug plan. It is reported that these pro- 
grams are currently overwhelmed and require increased funding to adequately 
provide these services. 

• Congress should pass legislation to improve the Part D benefit’s excep- 
tion and appeals process. 

Our members continue to report multiple occasions when the medication they pre- 
scribe for a beneficiary cannot be fulfilled at the pharmacy due to it not being in 
the plan’s formulary, or due to various prior authorization or utilization manage- 
ment requirements. As noted above, having information about these formulary limi- 
tations for each plan easily available to the prescribing physician would significantly 
reduce the frequency of these events. Nonetheless, there are occasion when the pa- 
tient must have the specifically prescribed medication, and the patient and his or 
her physician must request an exception to the formulary limitation. The current 
exceptions and appeals process is overly complex and evidences several problems 
that interfere in the beneficiary obtaining their required medication in a timely 
manner. The College believes that the current exceptions and appeals process can 
be improved by the following recommendations: 

• Congress should pass legislation to simplify and make more uniform 
the exeeptions and appeals proeess. Currently, while CMS has encouraged 
each plan to accept a standardized exception and appeals request form devel- 
oped by the American Medical Association Part D Workgroup, each plan con- 
tinues to devise its own processes, standards of medical necessity, and criteria 


2 The Commonwealth Fund. Improving the Medicare Part D program for the most vulnerable 
beneficiaries. May 2007. Accessed at http://www.commonwemthfund.org/usr_doc/Summer_ 
improvingMedicarepartD 1031.pdf?section=4039 on 19 June 2007 

3 The Commonwealth Fund. Improving the Medicare Part D program for the most vulnerable 
beneficiaries. May 2007. Accessed at http://www.commonwealthfund.org/usr_doc/Summer_ 
improvingMedicarepartD — 1031.pdf?section=4039 on 19 June 2007 

^Kaiser Family Foundation/Harvard School of Public Health. Seniors and the Medicare pre- 
scription drug benefit. December 2006. Accessed at http://www.kff.org/kaiserpolls/upload/ 
7604.pdf on 19 June 2007 
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for reviewing requests for exceptions and other coverage determinations. This 
complexity confuses the beneficiary and adds excessive burden to the physician 
practice attempting to assist the beneficiary in obtaining the needed medica- 
tions. Legislation to require increased standardization of the process and cri- 
teria plans use for exceptions and appeals would significantly improve the situ- 
ation. 

• Congress should provide CMS with inereased authority to ensure that 
henefieiaries receive essential information in a timely manner to chal- 
lenge a plan’s coverage decision. Pharmacies are currently required by regu- 
lation to either post or hand to beneficiaries a generic notice explaining their 
rights to request an exception to a coverage decision when a prescription is de- 
nied. It has been the experience of our members and beneficiary advocates that 
this information is often not provided by the local or mail order pharmacy, leav- 
ing the beneficiary to either have to pay for the drug without any coverage or 
go without the drug. The College recommends that Congress provide CMS with 
increased authority (including facilitating its ability to enact financial penalties) 
to ensure that this information is routinely provided in a timely manner. 

• Congress should pass legislation that requires plans to give deferenee 
to the supporting statement of the medical expert. Current language in 
the Medicare statute indicates that physician statements are appropriate sup- 
port for formulary exceptions and CMS guidance to plans indicates that these 
statements should be given significant consideration. Unfortunately, these 
statements are not supported within the Part D appeal regulations that instruct 
that physician’s opinions do not control determinations about requests for ex- 
ceptions. This opens the door for too many decisions on care to be made for fi- 
nancial reasons, as opposed to medical considerations. It is recommended that 
the Part D language be changed to give deference to the statement of the med- 
ical expert — the physician. The treating physician’s clinical judgment should be 
over-ruled only by reference to objective, verifiable medical evidence. 

• Congress should pass legislation that provides Part D covered bene- 
ficiaries with increased access to “off-label” use medications. Physicians 
frequently prescribe medications for indications not expressly approved by the 
Federal Drug Administration for inclusion on the drug’s label and patient insert 
information. Off-label medications are often used in the treatment of many 
chronic and progressive medical conditions (e.g. cancer, multiple sclerosis.) The 
current Medicare Part D statute allows plans to deny coverage for off-label indi- 
cations that are not expressly recognized in a limited number of specified drug 
compendia. This restriction is much more limited than prescribed under Medi- 
care Part B policy® and more restrictive than standards employed by most pri- 
vate sector health plans. The College recommends that the language be changed 
to be consistent with the less restrictive language found within the Medicare 
Part B regulations, which takes into consideration the major drug compendia, 
authoritative medical literature and/or accepted standards of medical practice. 

• Congress should direct CMS to identify selected Part B and Part D 
overlap drugs and direct plans to always cover them under Part D. 
There are a significant number of medications that can be covered under either 
Medicare Part B or Part D. The decision depends upon such factors as patient 
diagnosis, timing of treatment, use of durable medical equipment and the loca- 
tion of dispensing the medication. Often, Part D plans will delay approval of 
these “overlap” medication under a prior authorization restriction until addi- 
tional information is obtained. This delays the beneficiary from receiving the 
medication in a timely manner, and provides substantial unnecessary burden 
on both the pharmacist and the prescribing physician. Recently, MedPAC® has 
recommended that Congress direct CMS to identify selected Part B and Part D 
overlap drugs and direct plans to always cover them under Part D. Further- 
more, MedPAC indicated that the identified drugs should be low cost and cov- 
ered under Part D most of the time. The College supports this recommendation. 

• Congress should pass legislation to permit eoverage for appropriate 
preventive vaecines under Medicare Part B instead of Part D and not 
include the cost of these vaccines within the Medicare sustainable 
growth rate (SGR) calculation. The Medicare Modernization Act specified 


® Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services. Medicare Benefit Policy Manual. Chapter 15, 
Section 50.4.2. Accessed at http://www.cms.hhs.gov/manuals/Downloads/bpl02cl5.pdf on 19 June 
2007 

® MedPAC. Issues in Medicare coverage of drugs. Report to Congress: Promoting Greater Effi- 
ciency in Medicare (June 2007). Accessed at http://medpac.gov/chapters/Jun07 — Ch07.pdf on 19 
June 2007 
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that all new preventive vaccines be covered under Medicare Part D. This legis- 
lation did not affect the three preventive vaccines that were already covered 
under Medicare Part B, i.e. hepatitis B, pnuemoccocal and influenza vaccine. 
Physicians, medications suppliers and beneficiaries are all familiar with the 
well established methods of paying for the vaccines and its administration 
under Medicare Part B. While various approaches have been suggested (delivery 
through a specialty pharmacy, use of a web portal), there is no proven effective 
method to pay providers for the cost of the vaccine and its administration 
through the Part D plans. This problem has recently been highlighted by the 
introduction of a herpes-zoster vaccine into the market place. In most cases, 
beneficiaries who currently want this vaccine are required to pay their physi- 
cian the full cost of the vaccine (approximately $200) and then attempt to be 
reimbursed for this cost by the Part D plan. This is clearly not an efficient 
method, and places the beneficiary at substantial risk of not receiving adequate 
reimbursement from the plan. Furthermore, our members have reported on ben- 
eficiary reluctance to follow their advice to take this preventive vaccine due to 
the high, up-front and at risk expense. In response to this problem, MedPAC 
has recently recommended that Congress should permit coverage for appro- 
priate preventive vaccines under Medicare Part B instead of Part D.'^ The Col- 
lege supports this recommendation that will increase access to these newly ap- 
proved preventive vaccines with the additional stipulation that the costs of 
these medications are not included as part of the Medicare sustainable grow 
rate (SGR) calculation used to determine rates under the Medicare Physician 
Fee Schedule. These costs should not contribute to the unrealistic more than 
40 % cut in physician fees already projected from the faulty and ineffective SGR 
methodology over the next decade. 

In summary, the addition of prescription drug coverage to the Medicare benefit 
significantly contributes to improved health and quality of life for our senior and 
disabled Americans. The College believes that the implementation of the following 
recommendations will further ensure that access to these important medications is 
available to all beneficiaries and that the most effective medication is received in 
a timely manner. These recommendations are: 

• Congress should pass legislation to facilitate increased enrollment for 
the Part D low income subsidy (LIS). 

• Congress should pass legislation to make the Part D benefit less com- 
plex and provide both beneficiaries and their physicians with more es- 
sential information to make plan choice and treatment decisions. More 
specifically, it is recommended that: 

• Congress should consider legislation to reduce the number of plan 
choices available to beneficiaries. 

• Congress should provide the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Serv- 
ices (CMS) with the authority (including the ability to enact financial 
penalties) to ensure that all Part D plans make all essential formulary 
information, including prior authorization and utilization management 
information, easily accessible at least through placement on their web 
site and through contact with a designated plan representative. 

• Congress should provide increased funding to the State Health Insur- 
ance Assistance Programs (SHIPs) in each state. Congress should pass 
legislation to improve the Part D benefit’s exception and appeals proc- 
ess. More specifically, it is recommended that: 

• Congress should pass legislation to simplify and make more uniform 
the exceptions and appeals process. 

• Congress should provide CMS with the authority to ensure that bene- 
ficiaries receive essential information in a timely manner to challenge 
a plan’s coverage decision. 

• Congress should pass legislation that requires plans to give deference 
to the supporting statement of the medical expert. 

• Congress should pass legislation that provides Part D covered bene- 
ficiaries with increased access to “off-label” use medications. 

• Congress should direct CMS to identify selected Part B and Part D 
overlap drugs and direct plans to always cover them under Part D. 

• Congress should pass legislation to permit coverage for appropriate 
preventive vaccines under Medicare Part B instead of Part D and not 


"^MedPAC. Issues in Medicare coverage of drugs. Report to Congress: Promoting Greater Effi- 
ciency in Medicare (June 2007). Accessed at http://medpac.gov/chapters/Jun07 — Ch07.pdf on 19 
June 2007 
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include the cost of these vaecines within the Medicare sustainable 
growth rate (SGR) calculation. 


Statement of Assisted Living Federation of America 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for allowing me to 
submit this written testimony. 

In 2003, Congress enacted one of the most substantive changes to Medicare in re- 
cent memory, the Medicare Modernization Act (MMA). The prescription drug benefit 
(Part D) contained within the MMA has been well documented in providing access 
and affordability of prescription medicines to America’s seniors. However, while Part 
D has brought control over their own health care into many seniors’ own hands. 
Part D needs one significant change that will benefit over 100,000 seniors. 

Recognizing the vulnerability of very low-income people living in long-term care 
settings such as nursing homes. The U.S. Congress exempted “dual eligibles” (people 
eligible for both Medicare and Medicaid) living in nursing homes from any co-pay- 
ment for Part D prescription drugs. 

Unfortunately, the MMA did not eliminate co-payments for dual eligible residents 
of assisted living, even though the residents of assisted living communities are usu- 
ally “nursing-home eligible’ by definition and have similar needs for medications. 
That is, while the individual living in a nursing home is exempt from co-payments 
for Part D prescription drugs, the individual living in an assisted living community 
is forced to pay the same co-payments for the same Part D prescription drugs. 

Like nursing home residents on Medicaid, the over 100,000 assisted living resi- 
dents (dual eligible) have very limited financial resources. Their personal needs al- 
lowances average $60 a month. For many of these assisted living residents, the 
amount of their Part D co-payments exceeds their monthly personal needs allow- 
ances. 

Residents in nursing homes and assisted living use a similar number of prescrip- 
tions — approximately 8-10, according to recent studies. Even Part D co-payments of 
$l-$5 per prescription can present financial hardships for dual eligible assisted liv- 
ing residents, and, as we have heard from communities across the country, could 
impede people from receiving needed medications. 

More and more, seniors are looking to assisted living as their preferred senior 
housing option. Time and again, we hear from seniors who are concerned about 
being forced to receive their long term care in an institutional setting such as a 
nursing home. As it stands, the MMA is effectively punishing those dual eligible 
seniors who have chosen assisted living — a community based alternative to nursing 
homes. 

Congressional staff from both sides of the aisle have indicated to us that the in- 
consistency in the MMA described above occurred for no other reason than simple 
oversight on the part of proponents of this meaningful legislation. 

The stated focus of this hearing was to focus on Medicare Part D, ongoing bene- 
ficiary protection issues in the new pro^am, and possible statutory changes nec- 
essary to improve the program for beneficiaries and taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: It is not often that we have 
an opportunity to go back and correct a mistake. You have, however, an opportunity 
to do just that. Over 100,000 dual eligible seniors in assisted living would be grate- 
ful for your swift action to provide this relief with a simple statutory change that 
corrects this oversight. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. 


Statement of Consumers Union 

Thank you for holding today’s hearing on Beneficiary Protections in Medicare Part 
D. 

Consumers Union supports a number of improvements in the operation of the pro- 
gram that will help consumers deal with the confusing array of choices and adminis- 
trative complexities in the current law. 

But there is one key consumer protection that simply has not received enough at- 
tention — the apparent ‘bait and switch’ occurring for some beneficiaries when it 
comes to plan prices. Our research the past 19 months has found that even though 
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an individual may shop for a plan to find the best coverage for the drugs they take, 
the plan they select may dramatically increase its prices the following year, and the 
beneficiary is helpless because they are locked into that plan. 

Consumers Union has been monitoring the price of five randomly selected 
drugs[l] in a zip code in five of the most populous states since December, 2005, and 
we continually see dramatic swings in the price of that package of drugs to con- 
sumers. 

We looked at 60 plans in Texas zip 75135 that offered coverage in February 2007 
and what the estimated annual cost to an enrollee was for those same drugs this 
June. Thirty-two (32) plans increased in cost, 20 stayed the same, and 8 decreased. 
The average increase was $195, with the range of changes varying between $3 and 
$480. A 480 increase is equivalent to a 19.8% increase in just one third of a year. 
While most of the plans increased in cost, a few decreased. Of the eight plans that 
decreased in cost, most only had minor changes, although there were two high- 
priced plans that decreased by about 25%. 

In New York zip 00501, there were 61 plans offering coverage in February 2007 
and we followed these plans until June. Thirty-five (35) plans increased in cost, 17 
stayed the same, and 9 decreased. The average increase was $178, with the range 
of changes varying between $2 and $603. For the plan that increased $603, this is 
equivalent to a 26% increase. As in the case with Texas, most of the plans increased 
in cost, and only a few decreased. The majority of the plans that decreased in cost 
had minor price changes, the largest being 7.7%. 

The good news is that some plans do not increase prices. Consumers need to know 
which plans offer the most price stability. We believe CMS needs to do a better job 
in monitoring, disciplining and not renewing those plans that offer a low price in 
the fall open enrollment season, yet raise the price on a package of commonly pre- 
scribed drugs in the following months at a rate higher than medical inflation. 

We urge you to consider legislation to require plans to tell consumers what the 
price change has been during the year on a package of the 100 most commonly pre- 
scribed generics and 100 most commonly prescribed brands. ^ Plans which increase 
costs on this broad package of drugs more than a certain percentage — such as the 
medical economic index — should not be permitted to renew in the following plan 
year. Another option is to allow people who enroll in a plan which has large price 
increases to leave at any time and join another plan with more price stability. 

These measures would greatly enhance consumers’ ability to make cost-effective 
choices in selecting a Medicare Part D plan. And they also would hold plans ac- 
countable for controlling spiraling drug costs. Thank you for your consideration of 
these views. 

Sincerely, 


William Vaughan 
Senior Policy Analyst 

With an exceptions process, of course, for unavoidable plant closures and supply 
disruptions due to accident, disasters, etc. 


Statement of Long Term Care Pharmacy Alliance 
INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp, and Distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee, the Long Term Care Pharmacy Alliance (LTCPA) ^ mmends your leader- 
ship in holding this important hearing to address issues related to beneficiary pro- 
tections in Medicare Part D plans. LTCPA appreciates the opportunity to share the 
experiences and perspectives of its member pharmacies as the Committee considers 
ways to strengthen the Part D program for beneficiaries. 

More than 1.6 million Medicare beneficiaries reside in long-term care (LTC) facili- 
ties nationwide. These patients, who can no longer care for themselves, are among 
the most vulnerable individuals served by the new Medicare drug benefit program. 
They are typically older, may suffer multiple chronic conditions, and are frequently 
cognitively impaired. 


1 Lipitor lOmg; Altace 10 mg; Celebrex 200 mg; nifedipine ER 30 mg; Zoloft 100 mg. 

^The Long Term Care Pharmacy Alliance (LTCPA) represents the nation’s major long-term 
care pharmacy providers. Together, LTCPA’s members serve more than 1.5 million people — in- 
cluding more than two-thirds of all nursing facility residents — through networks of nearly 500 
pharmacies nationwide. 
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LTCPA’s member pharmacies dispense medications and provide specialized serv- 
ices tailored to the needs of patients in nursing homes, assisted living facilities, hos- 
pice programs, and similar institutional sites of care. Since passage of the 2003 
Medicare Modernization Act (MMA), LTC pharmacies have been working with 
health care professionals, patient advocates, private plans and the Centers for Medi- 
care and Medicaid Services (CMS) to make the new Medicare drug benefit respon- 
sive to the needs of this frail elderly population. 

Congress largely tasked CMS with defining the details of this benefit for the LTC 
segment of the Medicare population. The Agency has made considerable strides, op- 
erating within its understanding of its existing authorities, to make the Medicare 
Part D program “work” for beneficiaries residing in LTC facilities. However, LTC 
residents continue to face significant challenges in obtaining full access to medically 
necessary drugs under Part D. 

To strengthen the Medicare drug benefit in the LTC setting, LTCPA respectfully 
submits the following recommendations for consideration. We look forward to work- 
ing closely with members of the Ways and Means Committee in improving protec- 
tions for Medicare beneficiaries under Part D. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. LTC Standards For Part D Plans 

In implementing the new drug benefit, CMS has relied heavily on subregulatory 
guidance to encourage plans to comply with its stated policies. In March 2005, the 
Agency released two guidance documents designed to make Part D more responsive 
to the particular needs of enrollees residing in LTC settings: 

• Long-Term Care Guidance — Established ten core service and performance cri- 
teria for LTC pharmacies participating in plans’ networks, and encouraged 
plans to incorporate these criteria into their contracts with LTC pharmacies. 

• Transition Guidance — Established appropriate procedures for plans to ensure 
patients have access to needed medications upon entering a LTC facility. 

These guidance documents include important protections for patients; however, 
they do not have the force of regulation or law. Plans’ compliance may lessen as the 
program matures and Part D payments change or the guidance becomes “lost to his- 
tory” over time. 

Recommendation: LTCPA urges the Subcommittee to codify CMS guidance 
documents as enforceable standards for Part D plans serving LTC resi- 
dents. 

II. Assistance For LTC Residents 

More than 70 percent of LTC residents are dually eligible for Medicare and Med- 
icaid. These dual eligible beneficiaries were randomly auto-enrolled into Part D 
benchmark plans if they did not select a plan on their own. 

However, Part D benchmark plans in each region vary widely in their coverage 
of drugs commonly dispensed to nursing home residents. In every region, there are 
benchmark plans that either do not have several common drugs on formulary or 
that subject them to drug utilization management controls, including prior author- 
ization. 

While LTC residents are eligible for a special enrollment period (SEP) to change 
plans, most do not know about this provision. Many also lack the cognitive ability 
or knowledge to evaluate complex plan offerings, but do not have a guardian or fam- 
ily member nearby to help. 

Unfortunately, CMS Marketing Guidelines currently bar health care professionals 
(including physicians, nurses and pharmacists) from providing advice to nursing 
home residents in selecting a specific Part D plan. Further, CMS defines nursing 
homes as “non-benefit providing third parties” and prohibits nursing home adminis- 
trators and staff from discussing specific plans with their residents. 

This rule simply defies common sense. Nursing home staff and patients’ physi- 
cians are most likely to know which Part D plans in a given region offer appropriate 
coverage for residents of LTC facilities. Absent an effective “gag order” from CMS, 
professional caregivers in nursing homes are well equipped to provide objective in- 
formation about coverage options to residents who enter the facility, become eligible 
for Medicare, or desire to change plans. 
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Recommendation: LTCPA urges the Subcommittee to authorize nursing fa- 
cility caregivers and staff and residents’ physicians to assist LTC resi- 
dents in Part D plan selection and enrollment. 

III. Immediate Enrollment for LTC Residents 

Current CMS regulations treat LTC residents identically to other beneficiaries for 
enrollment purposes under Part D. That is, if a beneficiary enrolls in a new Part 
D plan, the new enrollment is effective the first of the following month. Prior to the 
Part D program, however, Medicaid drug coverage for dual eligibles residing in 
nursing facilities took effect on the date of application. 

The CMS rule is highly problematic for LTC residents, because medication needs 
significantly change between the ambulatory and nursing home setting. A bene- 
ficiary will frequently change plans in that situation, forcing both the LTC facility 
and the LTC pharmacy to deal with a variety of different formularies and different 
drug utilization management procedures during the course of a single month. 

These administrative hurdles put nursing facilities at risk for citations for failure 
to provide all necessary medications. LTC pharmacies also are at risk for failing to 
undertake their contractual obligations to provide prescription medications to resi- 
dents in a timely fashion. 

Recommendation: LTCPA urges the Subcommittee to establish a process for 
Medicare Part D coverage to begin immediately upon plan enrollment 
for beneficiaries entering a LTC facility and for LTC residents who 
change their plan enrollment. 

rV. Protections For Assisted Living Residents 

In its regulations implementing Part D, CMS incorporated a preexisting definition 
of “long-term care facility.” This definition did not include assisted living facilities, 
and citing a lack of statutory authority, the Agency did not expand its scope. 

As a result, assisted living residents lack the same protections extended to nurs- 
ing home residents under Part D. Yet dual eligible residents of assisted living facili- 
ties are also low-income and lack the resources to make co-payments under Part D. 
While they may be able to function in a less restrictive care setting, many assisted 
living residents nonetheless require specialized pharmacy services to meet their 
complex medication needs. 

CMS has correctly recognized that many residents of assisted living facilities re- 
quire the same core service and performance standards reflected in its Long-Term 
Care Guidance. Likewise, the Agency and federal policy-makers have actively pro- 
moted home and community-based services as an alternative to care in nursing fa- 
cilities. 

Recommendation: LTCPA urges the Subeommittee to extend Part D’s ex- 
emption from co-payments to include Medicare beneficiaries residing 
in assisted living. 

V. LTC Pharmacy Access 

Part D plans are not currently required to demonstrate that they have an ade- 
quate LTC pharmacy network with the experience, capacity, and contractual access 
to beneficiaries to fully serve all LTC residents in a given region. While CMS used 
the TriCare standards to establish network adequacy criteria for retail pharmacies 
serving ambulatory beneficiaries, the Agency did not set mandatory, quantifiable 
standards for plans’ LTC pharmacy networks. 

Instead, CMS simply asks that the plans “attest” they have sufficient numbers 
of pharmacies in their network that could meet certain performance and service cri- 
teria. Moreover, the current LTC pharmacy access standard fails to include the 
Agency’s own definition of a LTC pharmacy as “a pharmacy owned by or under con- 
tract with a LTC facility to provide prescription drugs to the facility’s residents” in 
its regulations. 

CMS cannot currently confirm whether the pharmacies in a plan’s LTC network 
can adequately serve the number of LTC pharmacy beds in the region, or whether 
those pharmacies have any actual experience providing services to residents of LTC 
facilities. 
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Recommendation: LTCPA urges the Subcommittee to establish a LTC net- 
work adequacy standard to ensure all Part D plans have the capacity 
to serve at least 90 percent of their enrollees who reside in LTC facili- 
ties. 

VI. Protecting LTC Beneficiaries From Improper Cost-sharing 

Under Part D, dual eligible beneficiaries residing in LTC facilities are exempt 
from paying co-payments for their prescription drugs. However, since the launch of 
Part D, and continuing today, CMS has failed to accurately identify large numbers 
of dual eligible LTC residents and provide complete and accurate data to Part D 
plans. Some pharmacies report that CMS and Part D plan databases continue to 
fail to identify as many as 20 percent of dual eligible beneficiaries in some nursing 
homes, and there is little evidence that progress is being made to reduce that failure 
rate. 

As a result, most Part D plans have improperly assessed co-payments for prescrip- 
tion drugs provided to large numbers of dual eligible LTC residents. Those co-pay- 
ments have been — and continue to be — withheld from payments owed by Part D 
plans to LTC pharmacies. To date, tens of millions of dollars have been wrongly 
withheld. LTC pharmacies have sought to collect the unpaid amounts directly from 
Part D plans, recognizing that dual eligible LTC residents are not liable for co-pay- 
ments. Given the enormous financial strain of carr3dng this debt, however, the situ- 
ation has become untenable for LTC pharmacies and must be resolved. 

CMS has advised plans that they can accept a LTC pharmacy’s “best available 
evidence” that a beneficiary is a dual eligible LTC resident in order to resolve co- 
payment claims. Such evidence could include a Part D enrollee’s Medicaid and Medi- 
care numbers, the date the beneficiary entered the LTC facility and an attestation 
from the LTC pharmacy that it did not collect a co-payment. 

Unfortunately, CMS has failed to develop and enforce clear procedures for using 
“best available evidence” to resolve past claims and to prevent wrongly assessed co- 
payments in the future. As a result, most Part D plans have not acted on the Agen- 
cy’s guidance, and LTC pharmacies have had very limited success in recovering im- 
properly withheld co-payments from Part D plans. 

Recommendation: LTCPA urges the Subcommittee to direct CMS to develop 
and implement procedures to identify dual eligible LTC residents who 
are exempt from cost-sharing and to protect those beneficiaries from 
improperly assessed co-payments. 

VII. LTC Plan Quality 

CMS collects data from Part D plans on a number of variables ie.g., aggregate 
counts of the number of exceptions requests, grievances, etc.). The Agency relies on 
the data to report to Congress on various aspects of the ongoing implementation and 
operation of the Part D program. 

However, the MMA did not require any separate reporting by CMS or the plans 
regarding Part D services to LTC residents. Neither CMS nor the plans currently 
report the number of enrollments and disenrollments, the number of LTC residents’ 
exceptions requests that were approved or disapproved, or the number of appeals 
and grievances filed in the LTC setting. 

Recommendation: LTCPA urges the Subcommittee to direct CMS to collect 
data and report annually to Congress on the quality of Part D plans’ 
drug coverage for LTC residents. 

CONCLUSION 

LTCPA makes the following recommendations to strengthen Part D in the LTC 
setting: 

• Codify CMS guidance documents as enforceable standards for Part D plans 
serving LTC residents; 

• Authorize nursing facility administrators and staff and patients’ physicians to 
assist LTC residents in Part D plan selection and enrollment; 

• Establish a process for Medicare Part D coverage to begin immediately upon 
plan enrollment for beneficiaries entering a LTC facility and for LTC residents 
who change their plan enrollment; 

• Extend Part D’s exemption from co-payments to include Medicare beneficiaries 
residing in assisted living facilities; 

• Establish a LTC network adequacy standard to ensure all Part D plans have 
the capacity to serve at least 90 percent of their enrollees who reside in LTC 
facilities; 
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• Direct CMS to develop and implement procedures to identify dual eligible LTC 
residents who are exempt from cost-sharing and to protect those beneficiaries 
from improperly assessed co-payments; and 

• Direct CMS to collect data and report annually to Congress on the quality of 
Part D plans’ drug coverage for LTC residents. 

The nation’s LTC pharmacies are committed to ensuring the safe and timely de- 
livery of necessary medications and specialized pharmacy services to their patients. 
To that end, LTCPA welcomes the opportunity to work with members of the Ways 
and Means Committee to improve Medicare prescription drug coverage for bene- 
ficiaries residing in LTC facilities. 

Submitted by: 

Darrell McKigney 

Acting Executive Director 

Long Term Care Pharmacy Alliance 


Statement of Mental Health Ameriea 

Mental Health America is dedicated to helping all people live mentally healthier 
lives. Our network of over 320 state and local affiliates nationwide includes advo- 
cates, consumers of mental health services, family members of consumers, providers 
of mental health care, and other concerned citizens — all dedicated to improving 
mental health care and promoting mental wellness. Last November, we changed our 
name from the National Mental Health Association to Mental Health America in 
order to better communicate how fundamental mental health is to overall health 
and well-being. 

Many Medicare beneficiaries struggle with mental illnesses, often alone and with- 
out medications that have proven widely effective and that would likely ease their 
symptoms and lead to recovery. Some 20 percent of older Americans experience 
mental disorders, such as anxiety disorders, mood disorders (including depression 
and bipolar disorder), and schizophrenia.^ However, two-thirds of older adults living 
in the community who need psychiatric services do not receive them.^ Furthermore, 
individuals receiving Medicare because of a disability also frequently experience 
mental illness. According to a survey by the Kaiser Family Foundation, psychiatric 
disorders, such as schizophrenia, bipolar disorder, and depression, were the second 
most commonly reported conditions among beneficiaries with disabilities,^ and over 
two-thirds of Medicare beneficiaries with disabilities say they often feel depressed.’^ 

Strengthen Protection for Six Drug Classes of Clinical Concern 

We strongly support the policy established in sub-re^latory guidance hy the Cen- 
ters for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) directing Medicare Part D prescrip- 
tion drug plans to cover all or substantially all medications in six key categories, 
including anti-depressants, anti-psychotics, and anti-convulsants. However, not all 
beneficiaries in need of these medications have benefited from this policy presum- 
ably due to a failure by certain plans to abide by this sub-regulatory guidance. Fail- 
ure of this policy to function as intended has had a particularly harmful impact on 
dual eligible beneficiaries. A recent survey by the American Psychiatric Institute for 
Research and Education (APIRE) of psychiatrists treating dual eligibles found that 
in 2006 over half of the dual eligible psychiatric patients studied had at least one 
problem accessing their medications and 69 percent of patients with access problems 
experienced a significant adverse clinical event, such as an emergency room visit, 
hospitalization, homelessness, or incarceration in jail or prison (compared to 40 per- 
cent among patients with not access problems).® 

Clearly, this policy requiring coverage of the six key classes must be strengthened 
to improve plan compliance. Moreover, because this policy has been established 
through sub-regulatory guidance it must be renewed every year which gives the 


1 Administration on Aging, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Older Adults and 
Mental Health: Issues and Opportunities, 2001, p. 9. 

2 Medicare Rights Center, Medicare Facts and Faces, October 2001. 

^The Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation, Understanding the Health-care Needs and Experi- 
ences of People with Disabilities: Findings from a 2003 Survey, December 2003, p. 4. 

“Ibid. 

® American Psychiatric Institute for Research and Education, The Impact of Medicare Part D 
on Medication Access and Continuity: Preliminary Findings from a National Study of Dual Eli- 
gible Psychiatric Patients. 
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Part D plans the opportunity to exert substantial pressure on CMS each year to re- 
voke this critical protection. We urge the Committee to develop and work toward 
enactment of legislation codifying the protections CMS has established for the key 
drug classes of clinical concern. 

Comprehensive coverage of medications in these categories is crucial because of 
the often idiosyncratic responses to different medications within these classes, which 
are based on a wide range of individual factors. The effect of these drugs can vary 
based on the age of the individual consumer, their genetic and cultural background, 
whether the consumer has any co-occurring illnesses, and even variations in meta- 
bolic rate. These medications can have distinctive effects on cognitive functioning 
that vary among individuals and cause idiopathic side-effects that greatly influence 
medication tolerability in individual consumers. As a result, these drugs are not 
generally interchangeable and not suitable for common utilization management 
techniques that focus solely on cost. 

Thus, we are concerned by several of the exceptions CMS has made to the policy 
regarding the six key classes. We are concerned, in particular, by the exception to 
allow plans to exclude medications when another medication with the same active 
ingredient is included on the plan’s formulary. Medications that share the same ac- 
tive ingredients often have differing side effects, profoundly affecting whether a con- 
sumer continues treatment. We also oppose the exception to allow plans to exclude 
extended release versions of these protected classes of medications. Extended re- 
lease versions of psychotropic medications can greatly facilitate adherence to treat- 
ment regimens by reducing the frequency or severity of the side effects associated 
with some of these medications — side effects that can themselves be disabling. 

In addition, we have urged CMS to prohibit or severely limit the application of 
dosage or quantity limits to medications in the protected classes. Quantity limits on 
mental health medications can have particularly harmful effects on consumers. 
Even a small decline in the use of mental health medications can cause deteriora- 
tion of an individual’s health and increased emergency room visits. 

Finally, we strongly support the CMS policy that plans must not apply prior au- 
thorization or step therapy requirements to beneficiaries already taking these pro- 
tected medications, and that plans are to assume an enrollee is already taking a 
medication if it cannot be determined at the point of sale whether they are request- 
ing a refill or a new fill of a prescription. Adherence to this policy by Part D plans 
is vitally important to prevent beneficiaries from being forced to switch mental 
health medications which can have serious adverse effects. However, the AFIRE 
survey found that approximately 28 percent of the dual eligible psychiatric patients 
studied were previously stabilized on a medication but had to switch to a different 
medication than was clinically desirable. Thus, we urge the Committee to include 
in legislation codifying the protections for the six key drug classes, restrictions on 
the use of prior authorization and step therapy requirements with these medica- 
tions. 

Repeal Exclusion of Benzodiazepines and Barbiturates from Part D 

Although anti-depressants, anti-psychotics, and anti-convulsants are essential cat- 
egories of medications for treating mental illnesses, there are other psychotropic 
medications that are also commonly used to treat mental disorders, including 
benzodiazepines and barbiturates. Unfortunately, the Medicare Modernization Act 
excluded coverage of these medications from the Part D benefit. Benzodiazepines are 
highly effective treatments for acute anxiety in the elderly, for panic disorders, and 
for short term treatment of insomnia. Abrupt discontinuation of these medications 
can result in severe withdrawal symptoms. The APIRE survey found that 28 percent 
of patients studied had problems accessing benzodiazepines and 38 percent of these 
patients were hospitalized. Thus, we urge the Committee to act on legislation re- 
pealing the exclusion of benzodiazepines and barbiturates from the Part D benefit. 

Although most states cover benzodiazepines and barbiturates through their Med- 
icaid programs for duals eligibles, requiring these very low-income, vulnerable bene- 
ficiaries to use a different program just to access these particular medications is 
very confusing and many will not be aware of this special provision for these medi- 
cations. In addition, this approach creates additional administrative barriers to ac- 
cessing these medications. And, finally, although most states do cover 
benzodiazepines and barbiturates for some Medicaid beneficiaries, many limit this 
coverage only to those who are categorically eligible and thus exclude the medically 
needy population who spend down their incomes on medical expenses to become eli- 
gible for Medicaid. In addition, some states do not cover all benzodiazepines and 
Barbiturates. 

We commend Chairman Stark and other members of the Committee for your lead- 
ership in introducing legislation to address the shortcomings in mental health care 
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under Medicare and urge you to build on those efforts by codifying into law the CMS 
policy requiring Part D plan coverage of all medications in the six drug classes of 
clinical concern and by repealing the exclusion of benzodiazepines and barbiturates 
from Part D. 


Statement of National Association of Drug Chain Stores, 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Beneficiary Protections in Medicare Part D 

Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp, and members of the House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Health, the National Association of Chain Drug Stores 
(NACDS) is pleased to submit this statement for this important hearing on current 
beneficiary protections in the 

Medicare Part D prescription drug program. NACDS represents companies that 
operate more than 35,000 community retail pharmacies in the United States. We 
are the primary providers of pharmacy services to Medicare beneficiaries. 

NACDS believes that the new Medicare Part D prescription drug benefit has 
helped to provide prescription drug coverage for millions of seniors who previously 
didn’t have such coverage. We are also pleased that many of the pharmacists that 
work in chain-operated pharmacies have helped to make this program a success by 
educating beneficiaries about the program. Many pharmacies have also weathered 
some difficult implementation issues in the early days of the program. However, 
NACDS will continue to work with Congress and CMS to enhance the operation of 
the program for beneficiaries and pharmacists. We would like to make specific sug- 
gestions to the Committee on improvements we believe should be made to the pro- 
gram. 

Establish “Rolling” Beneficiary Enrollment Time Frame 

There is nothing more frustrating for a beneficiary or a pharmacist than being 
unable to provide prescription services to a Medicare beneficiary who is waiting at 
the pharmacy counter. Yet, a particular enrollment rule in the existing Part D pro- 
gram has the effect of making it difficult for pharmacists to provide prescription 
services in certain situations. 

That is because beneficiaries are able to access their Part D benefit on the first 
day of the next month after they enroll, no matter how late in the previous month 
they join a Part D plan or switch plans. Thus, a beneficiary who enrolls in a plan 
during the last week of the month would expect to have his or her prescriptions 
filled in a pharmacy by the first day of the next month, and have those prescriptions 
paid for by the plan that he or she just joined. 

However, it is unrealistic to expect that CMS and the chosen plan can process the 
beneficiary’s application, confirm eligibility, and provide information to the plan and 
the CMS eligibility verification systems — so that it is in the pharmacy system — in 
such a short timeframe. 

Right now, it is supposed to take approximately 10 to 14 days from the time of 
enrollment in a plan, until the time that the data are available to the pharmacist. 
Even if this timeframe is reduced, it would remain virtually impossible for impor- 
tant beneficiary billing information to be in pharmacy systems by the first of the 
month if a beneficiary enrolls in a plan in the last week of the previous month. Such 
expectations are unfair to the beneficiary, unfair to the pharmacist, and will un- 
doubtedly create delays in a patient receiving his or her medication. Thus, it is es- 
sential that there be more time between the submission of an application to a Part 
D plan and the time that the enrollment and billing information can be obtained 
and active at the pharmacy. 

We believe that CMS should consider making enrollments effective at the time 
that the plan delivers all necessary billing information to the beneficiary, particu- 
larly the standard identification card. This might require that a minimum enroll- 
ment processing window be established (such as 15 or 30 days), which would allow 
sufficient time for the plan to process the application, determine eligibility for any 
low-income subsidies, and ensure that the beneficiary receives all the enrollment in- 
formation, including the identification card. If plans can deliver that information to 
a beneficiary more rapidly than this time enrollment processing time period, then 
the enrollment would become effective sooner. Plans should be required to compete 
on this aspect of benefit design so that beneficiaries would be able to use this as 
another criterion in selecting a plan. 
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We believe that this enrollment rule for Part D plans should apply to beneficiaries 
that enroll during the annual coordinated election periods, during special enrollment 
periods (such as the dual eligibles who can switch plans each month) and contin- 
uous enrollment periods. 

Assure Beneficiaries’ Access to Retail Pharmacies 

The Medicare Modernization Act (MMA) requires Part D plans to allow “any phar- 
macy” that is willing to meet the plan’s terms and conditions to participate in its 
network at the time that the pharmacy is willing to do so. Therefore, we do not be- 
lieve that a plan can create a term or condition of participation in its contract that 
requires the pharmacy to join the network by a certain date or risk being “locked- 
out” of the network for the full plan year. Because we understand that some plans 
are not allowing “any willing pharmacy” to participate, and since CMS has not 
made a final determination on this matter, we urge Congress to clarify the intent 
of this provision. 

We believe that a previous refusal by a pharmacy of an offer to participate, or 
the expiration of such an offer, shall not be grounds to exclude a pharmacy from 
participation in a plan’s network. In terms of assuring beneficiary access to retail 
pharmacies, this is an important provision because there are several situations in 
which a retail pharmacy, which may or may not have been given the chance to par- 
ticipate in the establishment of the network, may want to join the plan’s network. 

These situations include where the pharmacy has changed ownership; the phar- 
macy may be new; the rates paid by the plan may have changed since the original 
contract was proposed, making it more feasible for the pharmacy to participate; new 
beneficiaries might have moved into the area which want to use the pharmacy, but 
the pharmacy did not choose to originally participate in the plan; the number of 
beneficiaries enrolled in the plan has increased because enrollment is higher than 
expected or other plans have left the area, increasing the number of beneficiaries 
that want to use the retail pharmacy. There are likely other situations. 

We also believe that it was the intent of Congress to require that only preferred 
network retail pharmacies count toward meeting the TRICARE pharmacy access re- 
quirements, not all pharmacies under contract to the plan’s network. However, CMS 
is allowing plans to count both preferred and non preferred retail pharmacies to- 
ward meeting the TRICARE standards. 

Because of the higher cost sharing differentials that plans can establish between 
non preferred and preferred pharmacies, we believe that this CMS interpretation 
can financially disadvantage Medicare beneficiaries if the local retail pharmacy clos- 
est to them is designated as a non preferred pharmacy. For this reason, we also sup- 
port a provision in the PhAIM Act that would require plans, in meeting the 
TRICARE standards, to only count in-network preferred pharmacies. 

Assure Beneficiaries Can Obtain “Extended” Quantities of Medications at 
Retail Pharmacies 

Given the fair choice of obtaining their prescription medications at a retail phar- 
macy or a mail order pharmacy, beneficiaries overwhelmingly choose their local 
community retail pharmacy. We find this factor especially important among older 
Americans, who appreciate the opportunity to talk face to face with their pharmacist 
about their health care and their medications. 

It is for this reason that we believe Congress intended that Medicare beneficiaries 
should be able to obtain an extended day supply of Part D medications (such as a 
90 day supply) at their local retail pharmacy if they wanted to do so. Moreover, Con- 
gress said in MMA that any difference in charge between obtaining this prescription 
at a retail pharmacy as compared to a mail order pharmacy would be borne by the 
beneficiary. It is important to note that beneficiaries do not pay more cost sharing 
at retail pharmacies than they do at a mail order pharmacy for a 90-day supply of 
medication if the retail pharmacy accepts the rate that the Part D plan pays the 
mail order firm for the 90-day supply. If the pharmacy cannot accept the mail order 
rate, but negotiates a higher rate with the plan, then the beneficiary pays the dif- 
ference in charge — as required by the MMA — and that should be the beneficiary’s 
choice. 

However, this provision is not being implemented consistent with Congressional 
intent. CMS is not requiring plans to allow any retail pharmacy in their networks 
to provide an extended day supply of medication. CMS only requires plans to in- 
clude a sufficient number of retail pharmacies in their networks to provide bene- 
ficiaries “reasonable” access to a 90 day supply. However, there is no public stand- 
ard for what constitutes “reasonable access.” CMS has said that they are monitoring 
“complaints” from beneficiaries regarding whether they cannot obtain an extended 
day’s supply at a retail pharmacy. 
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But, this lack of an “objective” standard creates uneven access for beneficiaries 
among plans in terms of obtaining a 90 day supply at their retail pharmacy. More- 
over, in spite of our urging them to do so, CMS has not published any data about 
the percentage of all network retail pharmacies in each plan that are under contract 
to provide an extended day supply. Beneficiaries should be able to obtain a 90-day 
supply of medication from any retail pharmacy that is willing to dispense these 
quantities. The current CMS policy unfairly penalizes beneficiaries who want to ob- 
tain their extended day supply from their retail pharmacies. 

In addition, to reduce confusion for the beneficiary and help them compare bene- 
fits among Part D plans, CMS also needs to create a standard definition of “ex- 
tended day” supply of medication. Some plans define “extended” supply as any 
quantity of drug exceeding a 31 day supply, some define it as any quantity exceed- 
ing a 34 day supply, while other use a 90 day supply. NACDS believes that only 
a 90 day supply of medication or greater should be considered an “extended day” 
supply. 

Require Prompt Payment and Electronic Funds Transfer (EFT) 

Many retail pharmacies have experienced — and are still experiencing — significant 
financial difficulties as a result of the transformation of many of their patients to 
Medicare Part D plans, which generally have “lower, slower” payments for prescrip- 
tions. While we may not want Congress or the Secretary to dictate specific reim- 
bursement rates for pharmacies, we believe there are certain steps that plans and 
CMS can take to help improve the cash flow for all pharmacies. 

For example, we believe that plans should be required to pay retail pharmacies 
promptly for “clean” Part D prescription claims that are submitted to the plans (14 
days for claims filed electronically and 30 days for all other claims). Moreover, plans 
should send payments for these claims through a real-time electronic funds transfer 
system (EFT). 

In addition, to assure that pharmacies are being paid appropriately for prescrip- 
tion drugs dispensed to Medicare beneficiaries, all Part D plans should be required 
to update their pricing benchmarks (i.e. AWP, WAC) on a daily basis. Without these 
daily updates, pharmacies could be underpaid for many prescriptions, especially for 
brand name drugs. 

Disclose Plan Generic Drug Reimbursement Terms 

The contracts that Part D plans offer to retail pharmacies often omit important 
information about payment rates for generic drugs. Plans should more clearly speci- 
fy how the plans will reimburse retail pharmacies for the generic drugs they dis- 
pense to beneficiaries, the generic drugs to which these reimbursement rates apply, 
and how often these rates will change. It is unfair to ask pharmacies to enter into 
contracts without this information, because it makes it difficult for pharmacies to 
accurately predict the reimbursement they will receive from plans for generic pre- 
scriptions. 

We also believe that plans should continue to create incentives for beneficiaries 
to ask for — and for pharmacists to dispense — generic medications. The generic dis- 
pensing rate for Prescription Drug Plans (PDPs) has been increasing since the start 
of the program, and is reaching almost 60 percent of all prescriptions. We think this 
very high generic dispensing rate has been achieved because of the incentives that 
beneficiaries have to ask for generics, and the incentives that pharmacists have to 
dispense generics. Pharmacists work with patients and their physicians each and 
every day to find the most cost effective therapies that will meet the physician’s 
goals for treatment. 

Establish Plan-to-Plan Rx Claim Reconciliation 

Several important claims-related administrative issues need to be brought to the 
attention of Congress. We urge that Congress direct that CMS implement a “plan 
to plan” reconciliation process to obviate the need for plans to use pharmacies as 
billing intermediaries. In some cases, pharmacies are being forced to refund pay- 
ments to one plan for claims that have been appropriately adjudicated and already 
paid, only to have to chase down and rebill these claims to another plan. 

The need to rebill these claims to other plans occurs frequently because many 
beneficiaries — such as dual eligibles — can change plans frequently. In these cases, 
the new plan billing information may not be in the pharmacy computer system 
when a beneficiary is filling a prescription, and the old plan is incorrectly charged. 
Thus, the prescription needs to somehow be correctly charged to the beneficiary’s 
new Part D plan. 

These “reverse and rebill” claims have become a significant administrative burden 
for many pharmacies. For example, it is often the case that the drug for which the 
claim is reversed is not covered by the other plan, or may be covered at a different 
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cost sharing amount or pajnnent amount. Pharmacies cannot and should not be 
caught in the middle of this process which primarily results from the fact that CMS 
and plans cannot incorporate accurate billing information into the systems fast 
enough. We ask that you work with us to encourage CMS to develop a process that 
would allow for this plan to plan reconciliation and reduce these unnecessary ad- 
ministrative burdens on retail pharmacies. 

Move Medicare Part B Drugs to Medicare Part D 

Medicare Part B continues to cover certain outpatient prescription drugs that 
were covered before the development of Medicare Part D. These Part B covered 
drugs include immunosuppressive drugs, certain oral cancer drugs, certain oral 
antiemetic drugs and inhalation drugs. 

However, sometimes these drugs are covered under Part B if used by the physi- 
cian for one medical reason, but Part D if being used for another medical reason. 
Part B also covers certain vaccines, such as pneumococcal and influenza vaccines. 
Part D will also cover vaccines that are not covered under Part B, and it is expected 
that many new Part D covered vaccines will be approved over the next few years. 

As you might imagine, pharmacies face significant administrative hassles and 
complexities in determining whether to bill Medicare Part B or Part D for a drug 
that could be covered under either program. Appropriate billing for these drugs de- 
pends on the medical condition for which the drug is being prescribed by the physi- 
cian. 

Generally, the pharmacist has to call the physician each and every time one of 
these drugs is prescribed to obtain the reason the physician is using the drug. This 
can cause delays in filling prescriptions for Medicare beneficiaries. As an interim 
step, we have been working with Part D plans to create special electronic messages 
that are being sent to pharmacies to help them bill the appropriate part of the 
Medicare program. However, to rectify this situation in the long term, Congress 
should consider moving all Medicare Part B oral and inhalation drugs to Medicare 
Part D. 

We support the provision included in last year’s teix bill that pays pharmacies for 
the administration of Part D vaccines under Part B for 2007 and then shifts pay- 
ment for administration fees to Part D for 2008. We believe that CMS has developed 
a workable, practical approach to implementing this provision with the result that 
it will increase Medicare beneficiaries’ access to Part D covered vaccines. 

Incorporate Pharmacy Quality Indicators into Part D 

Without a doubt, we are disappointed that more Part D plans are not offering 
more robust medication therapy management (MTM) programs and that more plans 
are not using community-based retail pharmacies to provide these services. Unfortu- 
nately, very little data exists on current Part D MTM programs to evaluate how 
these programs are being implemented. 

For example. Part D plans should be required to report to CMS the method by 
which they deliver MTM services to beneficiaries (i.e., retail pharmacies, nurses, call 
centers), the percentage of MTM services delivered through each method, and 
whether the beneficiary is given a choice of provider of MTM services. CMS should 
report these data to help improve the quality of MTM programs. 

The plans should also report the number of retail pharmacies that are under con- 
tract with Part D plans to provide MTM services. It is important to know whether 
these services are being provided by community-based providers or if they are cen- 
tralized through call centers. There is also no requirement that plans report the 
scope and nature of the MTM services that they provide. For example, are plans 
providing special extended counseling, refill reminders, disease-based programs or 
other specialized services? The plans should report the services most commonly pro- 
vided, and the average number of days that these services are provided to bene- 
ficiaries. 

While we have concerns with the evolution of Part D MTM programs to date, we 
believe that better days are ahead. NACDS is an active participant in the PQA, 
which is an alliance of Part D stakeholders that is in the process of designing qual- 
ity measures for pharmacy providers. We commend CMS for launching the PQA last 
April, and we believe that the work of PQA will result in an increase in quality of 
care for Medicare beneficiaries. 

PQA is in the process of developing and validating 35 potential measures of phar- 
macy quality — including in areas of patient adherence and patient safety — for such 
disease conditions as congestive heart failure, hypertension, diabetes, and 
hyperlipidemia. These quality measures could be used as the basis of evaluating the 
quality of care provided by pharmacies under Part D, and could ultimately lead to 
a “pay for performance” model for pharmacies. 
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We urge that CMS expeditiously conduct demonstration projects on the measures 
that are tested and validated, and seek to begin to incorporate these measures into 
the Part D program in the near future. Pharmacy recognizes that its value in the 
health care system is dependent on demonstrating that it can bring value and an 
increase in quality to the health care system and the lives of the patients that we 
serve. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you again for calling this hearing and look forward to 
working with you on making improvements to the Medicare Part D program. 


Statement of National Center for Assisted Living 

The National Center for Assisted Living (NCAL) is the assisted living voice of the 
American Health Care Association (AHCA). On behalf of NCAL and AHCA, I would 
like to thank the Committee for this opportunity to raise an issue of vital impor- 
tance to America’s seniors, particularly frail elderly people with very low incomes. 
AHCA/ NCAL is a non-profit federation of affiliated state health care organizations, 
together representing nearly 11,000 non-profit and for-profit nursing facilities, as- 
sisted living residences, sub-acute centers, and homes for persons with develop- 
mental disabilities. NCAL represents more than 2,400 assisted living facilities pro- 
viding long term care services to about 108,000 residents. 

With Medicare Part D now in its second year, it is clear that the program has 
helped millions of seniors and people with disabilities gain access to needed medica- 
tions. However, Medicare Part D needs to be modified so that frailest dually eligible 
beneficiaries (those covered by both Medicare and Medicaid) are treated equally. We 
believe that an existing gap in Medicare Part D coverage may well have been a mis- 
take of omission made as polic 3 Tnakers put together this complex legislation. 

Recognizing the vulnerability and special needs of very low-income people living 
in long term care facilities, the Medicare Modernization Act of 2003 exempted dual 
eligible beneficiaries living in “long term care facilities” from any cost-sharing for 
Part D prescription drugs. Technically, under the Medicare Part D program, the 
Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services (CMS) defines a long term care facility 
as a nursing facility, an intermediate care facility for people with mental retarda- 
tion and developmental disabilities, or an inpatient psychiatric hospital. 

Unfortunately, the MMA legislation did not extend the waiver of co-pa 3 Tnents for 
prescriptions to dual eligible residents of assisted living/residential care (AL/RC) fa- 
cilities and others in home and community-based settings (HCBS), despite the fact 
that this population may be eligible for nursing home care and has similar needs, 
vulnerabilities, and income limitations. Under the Part D program, dual eligible as- 
sisted living residents and others in HCBS must make co-payments of $1.00-$5.36 
in 2007, with the exact amount depending on a person’s income and whether a 
medication is generic. Because of their very low income (often just a few dollars in 
a personal needs allowance), these co-payments can present financial hardships for 
dual eligible residents and can impede them from receiving necessary medications. 
Requiring these co-payments is also inconsistent with efforts to expand Medicaid- 
covered long term care options — including HCBS — for our nation’s most vulnerable 
citizens who had historically only received care in nursing homes. Under current 
law, these dual eligible residents automatically receive reduced Part D benefits by 
choosing to live at home or in an AL/RC facility rather than in a nursing home. 

AHCA/NCAL thank Senator Gordon Smith (R-OR) and the nine co-sponsors — 
Senators Jeff Bingaman (D-NM), Barbara Boxer (D-CA), Sherrod Brown (D-OH), 
Maria Cantwell (D-WA), Hillary Clinton (D-NY), Susan Collins (R-ME), Blanche 
Lincoln (D-AR), Bill Nelson (D-FL), and John Kerry (D-MA) — who have introduced 
bipartisan legislation that would provide relief to this group of frail elderly individ- 
uals. The Home and Community-Based Services Copayment Equity Act of 2007 (S. 
1107) would eliminate Medicare Part D co-payments for more than one million low- 
income Americans, including dual eligible residents of AL/RC facilities and other li- 
censed facilities such as group homes for people with developmental disabilities, 
psychiatric health facilities, and mental health rehabilitation centers. Dual eligible 
beneficiaries receiving services in a home setting under HCBS waivers also would 
be relieved of Part D co-payments. This legislation is supported by a growing coali- 
tion of more than 35 national organizations representing a wide range of interests — 
consumers, health care and long-term care providers, geriatric care professionals, 
pharmacists, and state officials (see attached letter to Senator Smith from these or- 
ganizations dated June 11, 2007). We ask that the House immediately introduce 
companion legislation. 
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Currently, approximately 15% of the nearly one million Americans in assisted liv- 
ing residences are dually eligible for Medicaid and Medicare coverage. Under HCBS 
waivers, residents placed in AL/RC facilities must be eligible for placement in nurs- 
ing homes. Like nursing home residents who rely on Medicaid, more than 120,000 
dual eligible residents living in AL/RC facilities have very limited financial re- 
sources — often just a few dollars a month from a personal needs allowance. These 
residents, like those in nursing homes, often require multiple prescription medica- 
tions — about 8-10 prescriptions — according to recent studies. So, in some instances, 
the amount of their combined Medicare Part D co-pays exceeds their monthly per- 
sonal needs allowances. 

In addition, because their Part D co-pays are indexed for inflation while their lim- 
ited resources grow less rapidly, if at all, there is an even greater burden placed 
on these individuals. 

On January 1, 2006, dual eligible beneficiaries who previously received medica- 
tions under Medicaid programs were automatically enrolled in Medicare Part D 
drug plans. Under Part D, pharmacies and Part D Plans are not required to dis- 
pense medications if a beneficiary does not pay co-payments. Unless the law is 
changed, dual eligible residents of AL/RC facilities and others receiving services 
under Medicaid waivers who cannot afford these co-payments may be at risk for not 
receiving essential medications. 

Another reason we support the elimination of Medicare Part D co-pa 3 unents for 
this population is to maintain a level playing field between institutional and com- 
munity-based services under Medicaid. For many years, policymakers and the public 
have supported expanding options for people to receive long-term care services at 
home and in community-based settings under the Medicaid program. AHCA/NCAL 
supports the principle of Medicaid providing the appropriate services in the setting 
that best meets each individual’s needs and preferences. According to an analysis 
of the Medicare Part D co-payment legislation, which was conducted for AHCA/ 
NCAL by the Lewin Group, by next year, the number of dual eligible beneficiaries 
in home and community based settings that would be impacted by this legislation 
will be larger than the number of dual eligible beneficiaries living in nursing homes 
and other institutions. 

For a small investment in covering Medicare Part D co-pays. Congress would re- 
move an impediment that could prevent some people from remaining at home or in 
an assisted living facility, thereby saving state and federal dollars as these care set- 
tings can be less expensive than the care provided in America’s nursing homes. Still, 
the most important reason to pass this legislation is to help frail, elderly seniors 
afford much-needed medications. 

Thank you for this opportunity to bring this important issue to the attention of 
the Committee. 

For more information, please contact NCAL Senior Policy Director Karl Polzer 


June 11, 2007 

The Honorable Gordon H. Smith 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Smith, 

The organizations listed below strongly support legislation that would eliminate 
Medicare Part D co-payments for low-income residents of assisted living and resi- 
dential care facilities and others receiving home and community-based services 
under Medicaid. We commend you and your co-sponsors for introducing The Home 
and Community Services Copayment Equity Act of 2007 (S. 1107) and urge passage 
of this le^slation. 

Recognizing the vulnerability of very low-income people living in long term care 
facilities sucb as nursing homes, Congress exempted dual eligibles (people eligible 
for both Medicare and Medicaid) living in these facilities from any cost-sharing for 
Part D prescription drugs. Unfortunately, the original Part D legislation did not 
eliminate co-payments for dual eligible residents of assisted living and residential 
care, even though this population is usually “nursing-home eligible” by definition 
and has similar needs, incomes and vulnerabilities. Like nursing home residents on 
Medicaid, the 121,000 dual eligibles in assisted living and residential care have very 
limited financial resources, often just a few dollars a month from a personal needs 
allowance. For many of these residents, the amount of their Part D co-payments ex- 
ceeds their monthly personal needs allowances. 

Residents in nursing homes and assisted living and residential care use a similar 
number of prescriptions — approximately 8-10, according to recent studies. Even 
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Part D co-payments of $1 — $5.35 per prescription can present financial hardships 
for dually eligible assisted living residents, and, as we have heard from facilities 
across the country, could impede people from receiving needed medications. 

Passage of S. 1107 would eliminate Part D co-payments for about 1 million dual 
eligible beneficiaries, including residents of assisted living and residential care as 
well as other licensed facilities such as group homes for people with mental retarda- 
tion and developmental disabilities, psychiatric health facilities and mental health 
rehabilitation centers. Dual eligibles receiving services under home and community- 
based waivers in a home setting would also be relieved of Part D co-payments under 
the bill. 

We would like to thank you and your colleagues for introducing this legislation 
and look forward to working with you to ensure its passage. 

Letter to Senator Smith 
Page 2 


Sincerely, 


Alliance for Holistic Aging 
Alzheimer’s Association 
American Academy of Home Care Physicians 
American Association of Homes and Services for the Aging 

American Geriatrics Society 
American Health Care Association 
American Medical Directors Association 
American Network of Community Options and Resources 
American Seniors Housing Association 
American Society of Consultant Pharmacists 
Assisted Living Federation of America 
Benjamin Rose Institute 
Center for Medicare Advocacy 
Consumer Consortium on Assisted Living 
Developmental Disabilities Nurses Association 
Epilepsy Foundation 
Families USA 
Long Term Care Pharmacy Alliance 
Medicare Rights Center 
National Adult Family Care Organization 
National Alliance on Mental Illness 
National Association of Boards of Examiners of Long Term Care Administrators 

National Association for Home Care & Hospice 
National Association of Local Long Term Care Ombudsmen 
National Association of Professional Geriatric Care Managers 
National Association of Social Workers 
National Association of State Directors of Developmental Disabilities Services 
National Association of State Ombudsman Programs 
National Association of State Units on Aging 
National Center for Assisted Living 
National Community Pharmacists Association 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
NCCNHR: The National Consumer Voice for Quality Long-Term Care 

The Arc of the United States 
United Cerebral Palsy 
United Jewish Communities 
Washington State Long Term Care Ombudsman Program 


Statement of National Home Infusion Assoeiation 

The National Home Infusion Association (“NHIA”) is pleased to present this writ- 
ten statement for the record in connection with the Ways and Means Health Sub- 
committee’s June 21, 2007 hearing on the Medicare prescription drug benefit. 

NHIA is a national membership association for clinicians, managers and organiza- 
tions providing infusion therapy services to patients in the home and outpatient set- 
tings. Our members include independent local and regional home infusion phar- 
macies; national home infusion provider organizations; and hospital-based infusion 
organizations. Generally, infusion pharmacies can be defined as pharmacy-based. 
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decentralized patient care facilities that provide care in alternate sites to patients 
with either acute or chronic conditions. 

It is now clear that beneficiaries who require infusion therapy and are capable 
of receiving this therapy in their homes are not being adequately served by Part 
D. The problem stems from the fact that the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services (“CMS”) has interpreted and implemented the Part D benefit largely as a 
retail drug benefit. As explained below, Part D does not cover the infusion-related 
professional services, supplies and equipment necessary for the safe and effective 
provision of home infusion therapy. Unfortunately, the structure that can work well 
for dispensing pills and other prescriptions at the retail pharmacy level is not fea- 
sible for more complex intravenous therapies that require more extensive clinical 
services, care coordination, equipment, and supplies for proper administration. It is 
noteworthy that private sector health plans typically cover home infusion therapy 
as a comprehensive medical benefit rather than a pharmacy benefit, as do some 
state Medicaid programs. 

What is Home Infusion Therapy? 

Home infusion therapy involves administering medications into the patient’s 
bloodstream. It is prescribed when the patient’s condition is so severe that it cannot 
be treated effectively by oral medications. Specific home infusion therapies provided 
include anti-infectives, chemotherapy, pain management, inotropic therapy, hydra- 
tion therapy, immunotherapy, steroid therapy, tocolytic therapy and others. Medical 
conditions treated with home infusion therapy include: 

• Infections of all kinds, including respiratory, urinary tract, soft-tissue, post-op- 
erative infections, and pneumonia; 

• Cancer and cancer-related pain; 

• AIDS-related conditions such as anemia, malnutrition, and severe pain; 

• Congestive heart failure; 

• Immune deficiencies; 

• Multiple sclerosis; 

• Hemophilia 

Infusion drugs must be: 

• Compounded in a sterile environment; 

• Maintained in appropriate conditions to ensure sterility and stability; 

• Administered at exactly the right dose and on the right schedule; 

• Administered using the appropriate vascular access device (often a long-term 
device) which is placed in the correct anatomical location based on the expected 
duration of therapy, the pH, osmolarity, and osmolality of the medication; 

• Administered using an appropriate drug delivery device; 

• Flushed with the proper flushing solution between doses; and 

• Monitored for adverse reactions and therapeutic efficacy. 

The range of variables that must be managed by the infusion pharmacy to ensure 
safe and appropriate administration has led commercial payers to treat home infu- 
sion therapy as a medical service, reimbursed under their medical benefit (rather 
than the prescription drug benefit) and paid for using a per diem for clinical serv- 
ices, supplies, and equipment with separate payments for nursing visits. It also has 
led most commercial payers to require that infusion pharmacies be accredited by na- 
tionally recognized accreditation organizations. Commercial payers have used this 
model aggressively to reduce overall health care costs while achieving high levels 
of patient satisfaction. 

Home Infusion Pharmacy Services Differ from Retail Pharmacy Services 

To ensure safe and proper administration of infusion drugs as outlined above, 
home infusion pharmacies provide the following services: 

• Comprehensive assessment that considers patient history, current physical and 
mental status, lab reports, cognitive and psychosocial status, family/care part- 
ner support, prescribed treatment, concurrent oral prescriptions, and over-the- 
counter medications; 

• Maintenance of appropriate procedures for the compounding and distribution of 
sterile infusion products as outlined in the national standards and state and 
federal regulations; Drug interaction monitoring and identification of potential 
drug, dose or drug-catheter incompatibilities; 

• Comprehensive admission procedures that include patient education of medical 
and disposable equipment use, medication storage and handling, emergency 
procedures, vascular access device management, recognition and reporting of 
adverse drug reactions; 
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• Comprehensive care planning that considers actual or potential drug or equip- 
ment-related problems, therapy monitoring with specific patient goals, and co- 
ordination of activities with other providers such as home health agencies and 
physicians; 

• Ongoing patient monitoring and reassessment activities to continually assess 
for response to treatment, drug complications, adverse reactions, and patient 
compliance; 

• Laboratory report reviews, as applicable, and subsequent consults with care 
professionals to adjust medication orders if necessary; 

• Maintenance of appropriate physical facilities for storage, preparation, dis- 
pensing, and quality control of all infusion medications and equipment; 

• Ongoing employee education and competence validation activities; and 

• Performance improvement programs that include collection of clinical outcomes 
data, patient perception data, trending and analysis of these and other perform- 
ance measurement data, and root cause evaluations of all sentinel events. 

Home Infusion Therapy is not a Good Fit under Part D 

CMS’s final Part D rule limited coverage of infusion therapy to the cost of the 
drugs alone and a retail-like dispensing fee. The regulation expressly disallowed 
coverage for the professional services, supplies, or equipment necessary to safely 
provide home infusion therapy, which typically represent more than half the cost 
of caring for these patients. This fundamental coverage shortfall, as well as the gen- 
eral inapplicability of the retail benefit design to home infusion therapies, has ad- 
versely affected the care of Medicare beneficiaries in several important ways. 

Dual-eligible beneficiaries typically had full coverage of home infusion therapy 
under Medicaid prior to their enrollment in Part D. Once enrolled in Part D, how- 
ever, many dual-eligible beneficiaries initially experienced a disruption in care due 
to the states’ uncertainty as to their role in providing Medicaid “wrap-around” cov- 
erage to fill in the gaps left by the drug-only coverage offered by Part D. CMS has 
been working to clarify the states’ role and resolve these issues, which has helped 
to minimize disruptions in care. However, dual-eligibles continue to be adversely af- 
fected by restricted formularies, cumbersome prior authorization processes, inad- 
equate coordination of care, and a lack of access to qualified providers in Part D 
home infusion networks. These issues have led to unnecessary hospital admissions 
and hospital discharge delays that continue to this day. 

It has been our experience that Part D enrollees who are not dual-eligibles or do 
not have supplemental insurance have little or no access to home infusion therapies 
under Medicare Part D. Since the non-covered home infusion supplies, equipment, 
and professional services constitute most of the costs associated with home infusion, 
and since most beneficiaries cannot afford to pay home infusion ancillary costs out- 
of-pocket, these Medicare beneficiaries are effectively denied access to home infu- 
sion. Many are being forced to seek treatment in hospitals and skilled nursing facili- 
ties at a significantly higher cost to Medicare and at much greater risk to the pa- 
tients’ health and their well being. 

In addition. Part D coverage limitations can pose a very real threat to health and 
safety. There were initial reports that some non-infusion pharmacies were sending 
non-compounded intravenous drugs by mail to beneficiaries, without educating the 
patients on how to mix and administer the drug, without any clinical oversight that 
should be provided based on community standards of care, and without the nec- 
essary supplies and equipment that are integral to the drug’s safe and proper ad- 
ministration. Fortunately, CMS was quick to recognize the serious safety concerns 
and took steps to minimize or eliminate these occurrences. While these efforts have 
helped to address the worst abuses observed during the early weeks of Part D, the 
root causes of poor quality of care remain intact: a fundamental coverage shortfall, 
a lack of appropriate quality standards, and an alignment of incentives that do not 
foster quality patient care. 

Since the Part D benefit went into effect on January 1, 2006, the following issues 
have arisen and remain with respect to the coverage and provision of home infusion 
therapy under this benefit: 

• As described above, the absence of coverage for the professional services, sup- 
plies and equipment has discouraged the participation of qualified home infu- 
sion pharmacies in Part D. 

• A disturbing number of PDPs have omitted home infusion drugs from their 
formularies and have not implemented a timely exceptions process that permits 
infusion patients who have acute needs to access these drugs. 
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• Other PDFs are genuinely concerned and frustrated about Part D’s incomplete 
coverage for home infusion therapy and are waiting for CMS or Congress to cor- 
rect this situation. 

• Part D does not provide quality standards applicable to home infusion therapy. 
Consequently, Medicare beneficiaries are at risk of receiving infusion drugs 
from entities that do not meet well-established standards of care. 

We should note for the Subcommittee that we are in regular communication with 
CMS officials on these issues and appreciate CMS’ on-going efforts to address our 
concerns. However, in light of the over-arching structure of the Part D benefit, as 
well as its limitations described above, it is apparent that the coverage problems 
can only be resolved by a statutory change. 

For decades, the private sector has made effective use of home infusion therapy 
to deliver life-saving treatments to patients without the added cost and inconven- 
ience of hospitalization. Medicare’s “coverage gap” in this area actually increases 
costs to the Medicare program because patients are forced into more expensive 
treatment settings, such as hospitals or skilled nursing facilities, to receive their 
care. Since most beneficiaries cannot afford to pay home infusion ancillary costs out- 
of-pocket, the Medicare program can achieve the efficiencies, cost savings, and qual- 
ity improvements employed in the private sector only if the requisite home infusion 
services, supplies, and equipment are covered under Part B. 

Why do we believe that home infusion services, supplies, and equipment should 
be covered under Part B? Part B is the most logical part of the Medicare program 
in which to place the non-drug components of the therapy and where national Medi- 
care quality standards for the provision of this therapy can most easily be devel- 
oped. As a result, infusion therapy could be defined and covered accurately under 
Part B. By contrast, even if Congress were to amend Part D to require full coverage 
for home infusion, it would remain an awkward fit since the Part D administrative 
structure is designed for a drug-only benefit and is not one that can easily be ad- 
justed to accommodate what CMS acknowledges to be a complex medical benefit. 

Medicare’s coverage gap also jeopardizes patient safety. Studies show that the ap- 
plication of stringent quality standards for home infusion therapy produces superior 
outcomes for patients. There is Rowing evidence that hospital stays sipiificantly in- 
crease the possibility of serious infections. When beneficiaries receive infusion ther- 
apy within the home setting, they are far less likely to acquire infections. In addi- 
tion, they are not inconvenienced by long distance travel to receive their treatments, 
and are able to recover from their illness within the comfort of their own homes. 

Proposed Solution 

On June 7, Representatives Eliot Engel and Kay Granger introduced the “Medi- 
care Home Infusion Therapy Coverage Act” (H.R. 2567), which would provide com- 
prehensive Medicare coverage of home infusion therapy. This legislation would con- 
tinue to cover infusion drugs under Part D, but would cover home infusion therapy 
professional services, supplies and equipment under Medicare Part B. The bill also 
would provide CMS with the authority to do what is necessary to ensure that this 
benefit, involving two Parts of the Medicare program, is practical and workable for 
beneficiaries. 

Because complex intravenous therapies that require extensive clinical services, 
care coordination, equipment, and supplies should be administered in adherence to 
stringent quality standards of care, H.R. 2567 would require the Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Human Services to develop appropriate quality stand- 
ards to ensure the safe and effective provision of home infusion therapy. 

If enacted, this legislation would lower costs, produce better outcomes for bene- 
ficiaries, and implement rigorous quality standards. As long as Congress allows in- 
complete coverage of and access to home infusion therapy in Medicare, the program 
will not realize the potential efficiencies, cost-savings, and quality improvements 
possible. 

Every day that passes without complete Medicare coverage of home infusion ther- 
apy is a missed opportunity to bring cost-effective care in the most convenient set- 
ting to beneficiaries. Medicare beneficiaries have a legitimate expectation that they 
now can obtain home infusion therapy through the Medicare program. We stand 
ready to work with Congress to fulfill this expectation for our seniors. Thank you 
for your interest in overseeing and improving the implementation of this important 
benefit. 

For further information, please contact Russell Bodoff, Executive Director of 
NHIA 
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Statement of National Senior Citizens Law Center, Oakland, California 

The National Senior Citizens Law Center (NSCLC) is please to submit this writ- 
ten statement to the House Ways and Means Committee’s Subcommittee on Health 
on the topic of protecting beneficiaries of Medicare Part D. These comments are sub- 
mitted by the Oakland, California office of NSCLC, which has particular responsi- 
bility in the organization for Medicare Part D advocacy and litigation. 

NSCLC advocates nationally on behalf of the low-income elderly and persons with 
disabilities. We have been working with hundreds of legal services attorneys. State 
Health Insurance Assistance Programs (SHIP) counselors, and other lawyers and 
non-lawyer advocates for the elderly and disabled on Medicare Part D issues since 
the inception of the program. These contacts with advocates across the country have 
given us the opportunity to monitor closely the challenges that low income bene- 
ficiaries have faced in accessing benefits under Part D. 

Medicare Part D, after a year and a half of implementation, fails to deliver con- 
sistent, guaranteed access to medically necessary drugs for all beneficiaries. The 
most vulnerable members of the Medicare population — dual eligibles (those who re- 
ceive both Medicare and Medicaid) and other recipients of the Low Income Subsidy 
(LIS) — are in great need of increased protection. In this testimony, NSCLC urges 
Congress to act in four critically important areas: (1) access to the LIS for those de- 
termined or deemed eligible; (2) procedural protections for LIS recipients; (3) proce- 
dures allowing Medicare beneficiaries to obtain medically necessary drugs through 
exceptions and appeals; and (4) oversight, monitoring and complaint resolution for 
individuals, especially dual eligibles, who have problems getting drugs or the LIS. 

I. System Design Flaws Limit Access to Low Income Subsidy Benefits 

With the Medicare Modernization Act of 2003, Congress intended that the poorest, 
most vulnerable enrollees would receive the maximum level of protection. To this 
end. Congress mandated that dual eligible beneficiaries should be automatically en- 
rolled in private drug plans, to ensure a seamless transition from Medicaid to Medi- 
care drug coverage. In addition, dual eligibles receive the LIS without needing to 
apply. The LIS was designed also to assist other low-income beneficiaries who could 
not afford the high out-of-pocket costs associated with Part D. 

For dual eligibles and others automatically entitled to the LIS, the process has 
not been seamless. Systemic delays and errors in the Medicare Part D system mean 
that the proper LIS subsidy often is not available at the pharmacy counter. Accord- 
ing to the recent GAO report, the data management system established by CMS 
takes a minimum of five weeks to make LIS information accessible at the pharmacy 
for new dual eligibles. CMS admits that the process may result in delays of more 
than two months. In addition, advocates report that beneficiaries often experience 
a variety of glitches that cause them to get the wrong subsidy level or to lose the 
LIS entirely. These delays and errors are not mere inconveniences. Lack of subsidy 
can lead to full-blown medical crises for LIS beneficiaries who have no other means 
of accessing necessary medications. 

Delays associated with the LIS also greatly undermine another beneficiary protec- 
tion Congress created in the MMA: the continuous enrollment period that allows 
dual eligibles to change prescription drug plans at any time, effective the first day 
of the following montb.i This important procedural protection means that if a dual 
eligible needs a drug not covered by the current plan’s formulary, he or she can 
switch to a different plan that does cover the drug for the next month. Yet with 
the current flawed CMS system, requests to change plans frequently do not take ef- 
fect in a timely manner, and LIS information may be further delayed or lost. When 
dual eligibles and other LIS individuals are not promptly transferred along with 
their subsidy, they cannot receive the full intended benefit of a continuous enroll- 
ment period. 

If Medicare Part D is to provide full protection for LIS beneficiaries, an infrastruc- 
ture for transferring data in real time is indispensable. The many Part D actors in- 
clude private drug plans, the States, the SSA, pharmacies, and a multitude of gov- 
ernment contractors. Without strong federal leadership, the current complex system 
will continue to breed widespread inefficiency, delays, confusion, and errors for 
beneficiaries. 

To this end, Congress should establish a deadline for CMS eonversion to 
a real-time data transfer system. With a single, eentral data system that all 
relevant parties eould aeeess in real time, LIS errors would he redueed and 
heneficiaries would reeeive fewer eonfusing mixed messages. Pharmaeists 


CMS guidance now extends this enrollment period to all LIS recipients. 
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would receive reliable information about their customers’ plan enrollment 
and subsidy status. 

Most immediately, dual eligibles and other low-income beneficiaries desperately 
need an effective safety net for the times when the current system fails to deliver 
accurate LIS information. The current pharmacy-level safety net for dual eligibles, 
the Point of Sale (POS) mechanism, covers only one type of problem encountered 
by dual eligibles (delayed auto-enrollment).^ Dual eligibles and others who encoun- 
ter problems with the LIS or with plan membership are not permitted to access the 
POS mechanism for a temporary supply of medication. 

Congress should requie CMS to expand the scope of this safety net to 
cover all LIS problems. 

11. CMS Drops LIS Recipients Without Adequate Due Process 

In late 2006, more than 630,000 low-income Medicare heneficiaries — eight percent 
of all LIS recipients — were dropped off of the LIS for 2007 because of a change in 
their Medicaid status. These individuals lost their subsidy effective January 1, 2007, 
unless they took some further action. Appropriately, given the administration’s 
abandonment of this group’s needs, this population was known as the “un-re- 
deemed.” 

CMS failed to take appropriate procedural steps to ensure that this vulnerable 
population would continue to receive access to necessary medications. CMS did not 
review “un-redeemed” cases to determine whether their income and resources were 
low enough to remain eligible for the LIS or whether they could qualify for the LIS 
on some other basis. The agency simply terminated the benefit outright. While CMS 
asserted that the agency sent a notice to these individuals in September, many 
beneficiaries report never receiving it. Those who did receive the notice were told 
that they must apply with SSA to re-qualify. 

“Un-redeemed” beneficiaries had no opportunity to appeal. As a result, individuals 
who were victims of a CMS mistake (i.e. who were in fact still receiving Medicaid) 
found themselves bounced back from drug plans to CMS to SSA and to State agen- 
cies. No governmental entity took ownership of this problem. To make matters more 
confusing, SSA implemented an entirely separate process for “redetermining” LIS 
eligibility for those who qualified for the LIS through an application with SSA. 

Congress should require CMS to: 

• Establish suffieient procedural protections to ensure that no bene- 
ficiary drops off the LIS rolls because of loss of automatic eligibility 
without first being screened for all possible categories of LIS eligibility. 

• Institute appropriate notice and appeal rights. 

• Streamline and standardize CMS and SSA processes for reviewing LIS 
eligibility in order to minimize confusion. 

III. The Exceptions and Appeals Process Needs Overhaul. 

The MMA gives all Medicare Part D beneficiaries a statutory right to appeal a 
drug plan’s decision to deny coverage of a prescription drug. In practice, however, 
the procedures authorized by CMS are so complicated and contain so many major 
gaps that beneficiaries’ ability to exercise that right is severely constrained. 

Typically, a beneficiary learns that his or her prescription will not be covered by 
the plan at the pharmacy. The pharmacist receives a computer message of non-cov- 
erage. The beneficiary is then faced with the choice of paying full price for the drug 
(an impossibility for most dual eligibles and other LIS recipients) or going without 
needed medication. 

Beneficiaries are given no specific information or assistance in requesting an ex- 
ception to the formulary or otherwise appealing the denial of coverage. CMS does 
not even mandate that pharmacists share the specific reasons for the denial with 
the beneficiary, although specific denial codes are generally available. The bene- 
ficiary usually receives no specific notice of appeal rights. Instead, a generic notice 
is posted somewhere on a pharmacy wall, without plan-specific contact information. 
Most importantly, the beneficiary has no right to an emergency supply of drugs, 
even in circumstances of extreme hardship.® 


2 The POS mechanism also suffers from other major flaws. For instance, pharmacists who con- 
tract with Part D plans are not required to use it. As one advocate explains, “I frequently hear 
from clients that pharmacists either don’t understand POS billing or simply don’t want to spend 
the time going through the steps to bill POS.” Contact NSCLC for more information about flaws 
with the POS and how to fix them. 

® Plans are required to have transition policies for medications on which a beneficiary is al- 
ready stabilized, but beneficiaries to not enjoy these protections for new prescriptions. 
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If a beneficiary manages to find information about the appeals procedure, he or 
she will learn that the initial denial at the pharmacy cannot be immediately ap- 
pealed; instead, the beneficiary must take the additional step of asking for a “cov- 
erage determination,” a request that often must be supported by a doctor’s state- 
ment. Each plan may have a different process for handling coverage determinations. 

Once a beneficiary obtains a coverage determination, appeal rights finally begin. 
There are five different levels of appeals, beginning with reconsideration by the plan 
itself and ending with federal court review. Those without skilled advocates or pa- 
tient doctors stand little or no chance of navigating this lab3Tinth of appeals. More- 
over, advocates and heneficiaries report that plans often fail to adhere to the re- 
quired timeframes; CMS does not appear to be monitoring this activity. 

Congress could require simplification and streamlining of the appeals 
process. NSCLC recommends the follow steps, which could be accom- 
plished by CMS regulation, guidance and enforcement. 

• Require plans to treat the denial at the pharmacy as a coverage deter- 
mination, triggering notice requirements and appeal rights. 

• Provide particularized notices stating the reason for denial and ex- 
plaining procedures for contesting a determination. 

• Require provision of temporary emergency drug supplies. 

• Establish uniform procedures and criteria for all Part D drug plans. 

Another serious impediment to access to necessary and often life saving drugs, is 
the statutory limit on Part D coverage of off-label uses. Currently, the MMA permits 
Part D coverage of off-label uses only if those uses appear in one of three commer- 
cially prepared compendia, leading to significantly more restrictive coverage than is 
provided by many non-Medicare insurance plans, which cover off-label uses if sup- 
port by peer-reviewed literature, and by Medicaid, which gives states appropriate 
flexibility in off-label coverage. 

NSCLC recommends that Congress amend the MMA to provide Part D 
coverage of recognized off-label uses of medication when supported by a 
showing of medical necessary. 

IV. Oversight, Monitoring and Complaint Resolution Are Inadequate. 

The current CMS system for tracking and resolving complaints involving Medi- 
care Part D is faulty. CMS relies too much on the private Part D plans to receive 
and respond to beneficiary complaints. This failure has two serious consequences: 

(1) dual eligibles and others do not get the help they need solving problems; and 

(2) CMS is not able efficiently to identify systemic problems and come up with effec- 
tive, system-wide solutions. 

When problems arise like those involving the Low Income Subsidy (described in 
Section I above), beneficiaries are not able to get the help that they need to resolve 
the problem, but are often bounced between plans and CMS. If a beneficiary con- 
tacts 1-800-MEDICARE, the customer service representative tells him or her to 
first contact the Part D plans, even though plan representatives are often unable 
or unwilling to untangle LIS data errors. Beneficiaries end up being sent from plan 
to agency and back again without resolution. As one experienced advocate told us, 
“My clients are not able to resolve these types of problems [with the Low Income 
Subsidy] on their own and they do not know who to contact for assistance. By the 
time they reach me, they are confused and exhausted by their fruitless efforts.” 

CMS has no way to track such frustrating experiences. CMS directs 1-800-MEDI- 
CARE customer services representatives (CSRs) not to keep a detailed record of the 
problems of callers who are referred to plans. CSRs have no capability to enter com- 
plaints about the Medicare Part D system itself (e.g., that CMS has not promptly 
transferred LIS information) into the CMS complaint tracking system. When callers 
do manage to file complaints successfully, the overwhelming majority of those are, 
once again, forwarded on to plans for resolution. CMS does little to determine the 
effectiveness of plans’ complaint resolution. For all of these reasons, CMS’ current 
monitoring system fails to capture the beneficiary experience. Relying only on aggre- 
gate complaint data and limited polling, CMS officials are often unaware of systemic 
problems faced by the most vulnerable Part D participants. 

Increased Congressional oversight of CMS can help solve this problem. 

Congress should; 

• Require CMS to establish a special ombudsman or other trouble-shoot- 
ing office to get LIS and enrollment problems fixed quickly; 

• Increase funding for State Health Insurance Assistance Programs 
(SHIPs), and community based organizations which provide the one-on- 
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one counseling that is necessary in light of the complexities of Medi- 
care Part D; and 

• Mandate continued, in-depth investigation of problems faced by dual 
eligibles and other low-income Medicare Part D beneficiaries. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony. The National Senior Citi- 
zens Law Center would be pleased to work with the Congress to address the prob- 
lems we have identified; please feel free to contact any of us. 

Anna Rich, Liman Fellow 
Katharine Hsiao, Co-Directing Attorney 
Georgia Burke, Co-Directing Attorney 
Kevin Prindiville, Staff Attorney 


Statement of Alliance of Claims Assistance Professionals 

Medicare Part D needs to streamline procedures for snowbirds. My clients are ex- 
periencing great difficulty because of address change forms and involuntary 
disenrollment due to relocation. Plan D members receive a flurry of forms they do 
not understand, and anxiety levels are high. If there were one government Medicare 
D plan, this would not be a problem. Privatization is costing more than it is worth. 
In Ohio, 59 private plans all have customer service with extended hours. How much 
is this costing taxpayers? 

Recently, 1 called 1-800-medicare for a client under 65 who needs a D plan. The 
“benefit specialist” immediately launched into a hard sell on the Humana Advan- 
tage plan with pdp. She knew all the benefits of this plan down to the fine print. 
I reached her at a government agency — are taxpayers now paying to advertise prod- 
ucts of a private insurance company? 

Kathleen Hogue 

MEDIFORM Inc. 

Lisa, 

What I have found is that patients were taken advantage of in that they thought 
they were enrolling for Part D and somebody signed them up for an Advantage plan. 
When they realized that their Physicians would not take that plan, they have a very 
difficult time re-enrolling in traditional Medicare. 

Robin 

I am in complete agreement. 

What I heard from my congressman is that choices are good and probably the 
next generation of seniors will want the choices 

In Connecticut we have 54 plans available this year. I am for choices, but I would 
not want to have that many choices. They are confusing to seniors and did not add 
any value to the program. 

From the first year to the second year the overall quality of coverage decreased. 
If this trend continues we will be dwindling down to nothing. 

Katalin 


o 



